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TRAVELLING SKETCHES 
EGYPT AND SINAI; 



ALEXANDER DUMAS. 

A BIBLICAL STUDENT. 



PREFACE. 



Sinai and Houeb are names too well-known 
to all who read their Bibles, not to excite the 
most vivid curiosity respecting the localities 
which were chosen for the visible manifestations 
of Jehovah's Omnipotence. The reader will find 
that th^ description of these snblime mountains 
is an instructive commentary on the narrative of 
the inspired legislator of the chosen people. 
Indeed, every new visit to the East, all the fresh 
discoveries of its monuments, tend more and 
more to illustrate the incidents, and to confirm 
the veracity of the Old Testament. 

The two volumes which are here condensed 
into one, were recommended to the notice of the 
translator by one of the most enlightened tra- 
vellers that ever visited the East, as the most 
graphic description of oriental habits, and the 
best calculated to give "stay-at-home travellers ""^ 
a correct notion of the manners and usages of 
the people who now inhabit the interesting 
regions visited by the atithor. 



Vlll PREFACE. 

A further recommendation was the attention 
with which M. Dumas liad examined those 
localities in the peninsula of Sinai, which were 
the scenes of the most awful events recorded in 
Holy Writ. But mixed with abundant excel- 
lence, the translator found much that was merely 
calculated to gratify French vanity, and some* 
thing that was objectionable to English taste. 
He has tlierefore omitted the historical disqui- 
sitions respecting Buoni^arte^s expedition to 
Egypt, the assassination of Kleber, and the 
crusade of St. Louis, which were contributed 
by M. Dauzats, and served to swell the work 
WOI& unnecessarily. 

W. C. T. 



Mtta 15, 1839. 



bnilt by Italian architects. Finally, at the other 
ride of the port is an immense square tower erected 
by the Arabs, at the foot of which Napoleon and 
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his anny disembarked. With respect to Alexandria, 
this ancient queen of Lower Egypt, ashamed no 
doubt of its slavery, conceals itself behind the 
waves of the desert, in the midst of which it rises 
like an island of stone in an ocean of sand. 

All this prospect arose successively from the sea, 
as it were by magic, in proportion as we neared the 
shore ; nevertheless we had not exchanged one word, 
80 fall were onr minds of thought and our hearts of 
joy. One i^ould be an artist, — should have long 
dreamed of such a voyage, — should have touched, 
as we had done, at Palermo and Malta, the two 
stages of the East^ — then at the close of a lovely day, 
wiUi a calm sea, amid the joyous cries of the sailars, 
should have seen appear in a horizon illumined as it 
were with the flame of a oonflagration, naked and 
soorched, this ancient land of Egypt, the mysterioiis 
ancestor of the intellectual world, to which it has 
bequeathed as an enigma, the undiscoverable secret 
of its civilization. One must have seen all this, I 
say, with eyes wearied by Paris, to comprehend what 
we felt at the aspect of this coast, which resembles 
wo other shore on the earth. 

We only came to ourselves when we thought it 
necessary to make preparations for landing; but 
Gaptain Bellanger stopped us, smiling at our haste. 
The nigfat, which so rapidly descends firom hoa/ren 
in eastern dimates, was abeady beginning to dim 
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in a four-oared barge, having two immense eyes 
painted on its prow, as if to discover the most secret 
dangers of the sea. 

He was the first Turk I had seen, for I did not 
regard as true Turks, the date-merchants I had met 
On the Boulevards ; nor the envoys of the Sublime 
Porte, whom I had occasionally met at places of 
public resort. Consequently I regarded the approach 
of this worthy Mussulman, with the natural curiosity 
of a traveller, who, wearied of the men and things 
he had seen, and who, having come two hundred 
leagues to see new men and things, fastens himself 
to the picturesque as soon as he meets it, and claps 
his hands for having at length found the strange and 
the unknown which he had come from such a dis- 
tance to see. 

The stranger was a worthy son of the prophet^ 
having a long beard; a splendid and flowing dress; a 
demeanour slow, grave, and reflective; and he waa 
attended by slaves, to fill his pipe and carry his 
tobacco. When he reached our ship, he mounted 
the ladder with great gravity, saluted the captain 
whq^l he recognised by his uniform, crossing his 
hands on his breast, and went to take his place at 
the helm, which was resigned to him by our pilot. 
As I followed I never took my eyes oflf him; at the 
end of a few minutes, I saw his figure contract, as if 
he had got something in his throat, which he could 



least tmstoncen I profited by die momeot of respite 
whicli tbe battle oyer my caocass affiovded, to look 
iDQud vie, aoid I peroeiTed Mayer in a poskioa 8tiH 
AMnre cntieal tban mine ; in fact, he was ieubrly taken 
prisoBer, and in spite of his ories^ honied «ff ai a 
gsdkFp by the donkey and its drives. I ran to bis 
jttdy and eoooeeded in rescuing him from the PhiHs< 
itnie; we burned bxto the nearest lane to hide om* 
selves from this eleventh plague of Egypt, bat we 
:were soon sejomed by our tormentors, who having 
jnoanted their <}ttadrupeds had over us the sAwmat^ 
Mges of oavafay over infantry. I do not know how 
matters woald have ended f&na time, if some gooSi 
Ifoslems, recognising us as Franks by <nir ^reas, hsfl 
not iak-en pity on us, and, wi&out saying a woord, 
or dven waoming us by ^eeture of their good intene- 
tentions, come to our rescue, and put our offictons 
nesa^lnnts to flight with heavy blows of hippopota* 
<iBmf thongs*. 

We then made our way into the city; but we bad 
.not prooeeded a hniMked paces, y^modl we ifonnd that 

* Tbe Ayahs and Turks beat the unlbrtuDate/ilTaAtf ^ith 
a heayy whip, onade &om the hide of the hippopotamuB:; 
this instrument of punishment as we see by the monn* 
ments was used in the days of the Pharaohs ; it is the 
only inheritance the native Egyptians have derived from 
their illustrious ancestors, and tiieir rulers seem resolved 
Hiat they should enjoy it in perieotion* ;i 
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and dromedaries, that for several minutes we were 
knocked and shoved about and tumbled against the 
fitalls without being able to advance a step. We 
^ere about to make a retreat, when we saw the 
Cadi, as described in the Arabian Nights, making his 
rounds at the head of his kaffa» (attendants). No 
fiooner did he perceive that the public way was 
obstracted than he proceeded to the thickest of the 
throng, and with admirable impartiality, he and his 
assistants commenced striking with their heavy clubs 
the backs of the beasts and the heads of the men. 
The means were efficacious, a practicable breach was 
made; the Cadi passed first, we followed, the crowd 
close behind us, like a river resuming its course. At 
about a hundred paces further on, the Cadi turned 
to the right, and we to the left; he to disperse some 
new crowd, we to make our way to the consul. 

We pursued our course for nearly half an hour 
through narrow, irregular, tortuous streets, the 
houses of which have all projecting fronts, the suc- 
cessive floors coming out further and further to the 
very top, so that the upper space is so restricted as 
almost to exclude the light of day. We passed 
several mosques on our way, but they were gene* 
rally unworthy of notice; there are only two or 
three in the entire city adorned with minarets ; 
these are of no great height, and are destitute of 
galleries. The true believers were seated at their 
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feaaoDS of Jbob ToyagCy and tke meman ynih whieh 
Le was charged to the Packa: we then aeni for 
guides sad donkey's^ k&ying been eured of our pede»- 
inaxk tastes for this time at least, and proceeded to 
the gate Mahmoudie, whieh leads to old Akzandna. 
Baised abore the nmd, and peaceably iasialled in 
-mr saddles, we could indulge in observations nioce 
4Sttrious in Egypt than anywhere .else. Eyerything 
was to us Pansiaiis an object of surfmse ; the social 
aiul physical order seemed orerturaed; theve wei» 
an earth and sky such as are seen nowhere else ; a 
'language which has no analogy to any of our la»- 
goages; manaerB which exist in Egypt alone; a 
pe<^ tluub seems to hare taken our mode ef life 
with the wrong side out. With us, people wear 
their hair and Axre their beard ; the Mussulmans 
share the head and let the beard grow« We puaaaii 
Ingamy and censore oonculMnage ; they pro^im the 
one and set bo betunds to the other. Woman^ in 
e«r social syBtem, is a iq>on8e, a sister, a fkiend ; in 
theirs die is only a slave, and the most wietehed of 
all shrres ; her life is Bpeat in a priaon» and no one 
but her master approaches her habitation ; the waate 
lovely fibe is, ihe mose wretched is her life; her 
esiatenoe is suspended by a tiiread ; if she raises her 
Tetly her head rolls in the dust. 

As we wient out of the gate Mahmoudie, we tuTsed 
a few steps aside to see a HtHe hilkck, whieh to 
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islun day imkaiim ihs ponspons. Bane of Fort Btt«i»- 
pwte. Alexawkia k ao lerel m town, tiuA tin 
vFaoidi esgkieers had only to heaf op a few akovvla 
^dH of «Mrtii and esown them with a bstteiy to £»roD 
it "to sniTfiiideEr 

Ancieiit Egypt,--43ie Eg3qpt that came down funm 

Stfaiopia wifcih the Nile, — existed only in the mins of 

. Slef^hamtina aid lliebes. Memphia aneoeeded them, 

- and under its walls saw the empire of the Pharadis 

.Ml wiiii PaammenitaSy to be beqnealiied by Cam- 

♦ byaea t» his soecessors. Daiisis mled : his empize 

extended ftam the Indns to ihe Evzine, and £rom 

' S^hsopia to the Jaxartea. Oontimiiii^ -die poiicy of 

• his psedeceBsen, who, for a fanndsed and lilty yeai% 

heM Asiatic Oxeeoe in senritade and assailed Enzo- 

pean €heeee,*H90ra€^imes with milHonB of men, and 

sometimes with gold and inti^iies,*-— Darins was 

dreaming of a third inTamon, when in a proriaoe of 

.this GrcHDce, bounded on the east by mount Athos^ 

on 1^ west by Illyria, on the nortii by HsBmos, and 

Asn the sonih by Olympns, a yonng monarch, t^senty'- 

five yeans of age^ was foond^ who lasolTed to over- 

tum this msghty em]nre, and aoeomplish what 

€imon« Agee^ns, and liiilip had alJtempted in 

vain. This young kmg was named Alexander. 

Qe raises thizfy thousand infantry, and four thoiH 
sand five hundred cavalry; collects a fleet of a hmi' 
died and siacty galleys, takes pmriaion for forty days, 
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^ts out from Pella, marches along tbe coast of Am- 
phipolis, passes the Strymon, Crosses the Hebnis, and 
arrives in twenty days at Sestos; he debarks without 
opposition on the coast of Asia Minor, crowns with 
flowers the tomb of Achilles, his maternal ancestor, 
traverses the Granicus, defeats the satraps, slays 
Mithridates, subdues Mysia and Lydia, captures 
Sardis, Miletus, and Halicamassus, subdues Galatia, 
traverses Cappadocia, and subjugates Cilicia; he en- 
counters the Persians in the plains of Issus and drives 
them before him like chaff, goes up to Damascus, 
comes down to Sidon, takes and sacks Tyre, and 
drives thrice round the walls of Gaza, dragging be* 
hind his chariot the body of its governor Bootes, in 
imitation of the conduct of Achilles to Hector; he 
goes to Jerusalem and to Memphis, sacrifices to the 
God of the Jews and to the gods of the Egyptians, • 
again descends the Nile, makes the tour of the Ma- 
reotic lake, and, having reached its northern limit, 
struck with the beauty of the place and the advan- 
4;age8 of its situation, he decides on giving a rival to 
Tyre, and charges the architect Dinocrates to build 
a city, which shall bear the name of Alexandria. 

The architect obeys; he traces an enclosure of 
fifteen thousand paces, to which he gives the foim 
of a Macedonian cloak, and divides his city by two 
principal streets, that the Etesian winds, which come 
from the north, may cool it. The first of these 
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etieete extended from the sea to the Mareotic lake, 
and yvaa ten stadia, or eleven hundied paces, in 
length; the second traversed the entire extent of 
the city, and waa forty stadia, oi five thousand 
paces, fVom one exttemitj to the other. Botli were 
a handted feet wide. 

The new city did not a^;T&ndizB itself by d^rees, 
like other cities — it toee at once. Alexander laid 
the foundations, set out fur the temple of Ammon, 
was reco^ised as the son of Jupiter, and when he 
retnmed the new Tyre was built and peopled. The 
founder then continued his victorious eouise. Alex- 
andria, reclining between its lake and its two bavens, 
heard the sound of his steps as they speeded towards 
the Euphrates and Tigris; a puff of the eastern 
wind brought it the rumour of the battle of Arbela ; 
it heard, as an echo, the fall of Babylon and Suea ;' 
it saw the boriion redden with the conflagration of 
Fersepolis ; finally the distant report was lost behind 
Ecbatana, in the deserts of Media, on the other side 
the river Arius. 

Eight years afterwards, Alexandria saw a funeral 
car enter its walls, rolling on two axle-trees, round 
which turned four Persian wheels, whose spokes 
Mid joints were richly gilt. Lions' heads, of massive 
gold, whose jawB griped a broken lance, formed the 
ornament of the stocks. There were fonr poles, and 
to each pole a quadruple row of yokes, and four , 
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xnnles to eacli yoke. Eftch of these animals woee 
crowns of gold, there were golden bells on each fiode 
of iheir heads, and collars round their necks studded 
with precions stones. On the caar was a Tonlted 
chamber of gold, eight eoibits wide and twelye loBg ; 
the dome was adorned with rubies, carbumdeSy and 
emezalds. In the £ront of this chamber was a peri- 
style of gold, supported by four columns of the 
Ionic order, and in this peristyle four pictures were 
suspended. The first of these pictures represented a 
car of exquisite workmanship, in whidi a wairior 
sate, holding in his hand a magnificent sceptre; 
ratmd him marched the Macedonian guard fuUy 
accoutred, and the battalions of the Persians: the 
Hoplites formed the advanced guard. The 6ec<Hi4 
picture displayed a traan of ^ephants armed for wac, 
"canying Indians on their neck and Maoedoniaiis on 
their back, covered in arms. Troops of cavalry, 
imitating the manceuvres and evolutiens of combat, 
were figured on the third. Finally, the fourth re- 
presented war-galleys drawn up in battle array, 
ready to attack a fieet which was seen in the dia- 
tance. Beneath this chamber, that is to say beiweea 
ihe floor and the vpo£» the i^iace was oooupied by a 
square throne of gold, adorned with figures ecisi^ 
tared in high lelie^ from which huQg rings <of gold, 
Imd through these rings garlands of flowers wer^ 
passed, which were renewed every day. On the 



ladhnn wMcli shonld preMrre 6m enpiis t« kia 
desocBdants for iiaee canlmiea and. a-kalf, he liad 
turned Hie body of Akgmder from its lonte a&d 
b ro i^ h t it ts sA a tomb in the very city to Tihicli 
h« bad gtvtm & cradle. 

Fiua tiiat day forwaid Alexandiia was named 
ibe queen of cities, at Tyie bad been, aa Aihsaa 
then was, and as Bsme was y«t to be ; its sixteen 
kings and thsee queens added «aob a preetoos jewel 
to ite crown. Ptolemy, called by ihe Bhodiana 
Sotei^ or the earioor, luult the tower of &o Fhuos, 
joined th« island by a -mole ta the coattinent, trans- 
portfld (he intagss of the gsd Sei^ns btm Sinope to 
Alexondna, -and fonnded the famous UlBvy ■wbidx 
was burned by Gmax, Pttdeny II., iiooioally anr- 
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named Philadelphtis (a lover of his brethren), on 
account of his persecuting the princes of his family, 
collected the Hebrew Scriptures, caused them to be 
translated into Greek, and bequeathed to us the 
Septuagint version. Ptolemy III., called Evergetea 
(the Benefactor)^ went to search in the wilds of 
Bactriana for the ancient Egyptian gods carried 
away by Cambyses. The theatre, the museum, the 
gymnasium, the stadium, and the public baths, were 
erected by their successors. Six canals were carried 
across the entire extent of immense plains; four 
united the Nile to the Mareotic lake ; the fifth led 
frpm Alexandna to Canopus ; finally, the sixth 
traversed the entire isthmus, cut off the suburb 
Rhaeotes, and, starting from port Kibetos, poured 
its waters into the lake beside the gate of the Sun. 

At the present day, nothing remains of the ancient 
city but the mole, enlarged and strengthened by 
quays, and on this the new city has been built. In 
the midst of the almost shapeless ruins, which, how- 
ever, are still recognised for those of the baths, the 
library, and the theatre, nothing remains erect but 
Pompey's pillar and one of Cleopatra's needles, fot 
the other has fallen down and is half buried in the 
sand. All the part which was formerly an island, 
in the centre 6f which stood the citadel, and at the 
eastern extremity the celebrated tower of Pharos, 
winch gave light at the distance of thirty thousand 



obelisks, atill exist, and stand on pedestals of three 
steps ; they are of Qneco-Romaa cooatmction, and 
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loj tlwix asdiiieetural date yerify the pepular tea<» 
ditioh, whicii makes their aeoend erection aecMid to 
about thirty'-eight ear forty jewok before the biztht of 
Chxist. 

We were wandering for about two houn in tha 
middle of theee ruins, our Strabo and our Plutarch 
ia our hands, when by chance my eyes fell on 
Mayer's white pantaloons; they were black from 
tiie feet to the knee, and gray from the knee to tfao 
fork. I thought at first that in his haste to y'mt 
ate ruins he kept on the clothes with which he had 
izavened the miry 8tr9et8 of Alexandria; but <n& 
paying more serious attention to the phenomenoiL 1 
soon peic^yed thai tins dark hue^ which diminiflhed 
its intensity as it rose from the earth, was moying, 
and must result £com some special cause* Imm** 
diafcely and instinctively I looked at myseli^ and ai 
sin^e glanee suffieed to coBTince me. of the fdiglitfiiL 
tn^h ; W9 wese covered with fleas» 
" The heel thing, to do in such aa extvemtty waft tg^ 
make att speed to the baths^ of whic^ wia had o£ke» 
h^acd ^peak as. ai deUeious^ reficeshmeni,; seaveely waai 
the idea uttered by one wkm it waA immadiatelijf^ 
adc^ted by the whde earavao. We Bsade asignAi 
for the guides to bring our donkeys, spuned. theflt 
with more or less dexterity^, acoording. to our pvo-. 
ficiency in equitation and remembianoe of Moataao«* 
senci, and we oame bade to the town at full gallop. 



vtas AadeA wiik a Httle piece, of MtnS titoxit a firat 
anda-IiKlf loBQ BMdthe bna^lLof thabw. T&i* 
qtaciea of beuA wis Uke » domino'* maak, and 
pfMf^ in tW»me wmf. It I>*nKa stm- the fif^itra 
jwt bslow th* iTw, ami t» faetoed to tlw vatt 
which coTera the &n^ hf a ehaut of gcM or aheUay 
MWMdiig t» tk« fi»tuii» oa ompan vf Am ^wftrer. 
Tbne w«dmb^ lAo novo g» aot on faoi, wmw 
MDOMtod aa Aenkcfi^ aad candixta^ fay- > Mmuob, 

aftbea* aqwwliwiu whioh. contanwd nxty, eigblty, o» 
w«n ft himdnd wimaa, ani in ■!«« few oaaas tfav 
hufenw^ facnad' pait »i tke escort. 
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II. THE BATHS. 

• 

On the following morning, I presented myself at 
the baths, as soon as they were opened. The baths 
are next to the mosques, the most beautiful oma* 
ments of oriental cities. That to which I was con- 
ducted was a vast building of simple architecture, 
and covered with ingenious monuments. Persons 
enter through a vestibule, having chambers to the 
right and left, where the outer garments are de- 
posited. At the end, and directly fronting the 
entrance, is a door, hermetically shut, on passing 
which you find yourself in an atmosphere warmer 
than the exterior. Having got thus far, there is 
still time to withdraw; but if once you put a foot 
in any of the closets contiguous to this chamber, you 
are no longe» your own master. Two servants take 
possession of your person, and you become part of 
the furniture of the establishment. 

This was what happened to me, to my great 
astonishment. Scarcely had I entered, when two 
vigorous servants of the bath seized hold on me; in 
an instant I was as naked as my hand ; then one of 
^em tied a linen shawl round my waist, while the 
other fastened a pair of gigantic pattens on my feet, 
which at once added thirteen or fourteen inches to 
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my Btature. Tliis nnaeual dress not only tendered 
flight impossible, but, exhausted as I was, incapa-^ 
citated me from preserving my centre of gravity 
without the a!d of my attendants, who supported 
me, one under each shoulder. I was canght; there 
were no means of retreat ; I allowed them to lead 
me as they pleased. 

We passed into another room; but there, spite of 
my resignation, the steam was ao intense, and the 
heat so great, that I felt almost suffocated. I 
thongbt my guides had made a mistake and got into 
an oven; I wanted to disengage myself, but ray 
resistance had been foreseen; besides, I was not in a 
dress or situation favourable For showing fight, so I 
confessed myself conquered. It is true that in about 
a minute, as the perspiration began to stream from 
every pore of my body, I waa astonished to feel the 
power of breathing letum, and my lungs beginning 
to dilate. We thus passed through four Or five 
rooms, whose temperature was graduated in so rapid 
a progression, that at length I began to believe that 
for the last five thousand years mankind had mis- 
taken their proper element, and that our true voca- 
tion was to be boiled or roosted. >'inaUy, we came 
into the stove-room : there the mist was so thick, 
and the beat ao insupportable, that I felt myself 
Minting. I shut my eyes, and surrendered myself 
to the mercy of my guides, who made me advance 
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a few steps fdrtliex:, took off my girdle, unloosed -sry 
. pattens, aad stfetoli«d me luilf dead on a bencdi 
-whiok vms imed in tiie middle cif Hie toob, and 
-wkkh. grestly veBenil>M the mavble table of «ii 
smphitlietftie. 

KeTertheless, this time also, after the lapse of *a 
few seconds, I began to accustom myaetf to this 
high temperatiire ; I profited hf the f;wd«iA re- 
turn of mj senses to oast a diseveet glanoe avcfni. 
Like mj otider fiMmlties, my si^t was gmdmlly 
familianzed with the atmosphexe which ■ euw B hj|wd 
»e, and at length, in spite (tf the mist, I hegan to 
"See "Siu'roimdittg ohjeets pretty distinetly • My two 
tormentors seemed to have Hoigotten me far the 
moment ; I saw them busy at the end of the looni^ 
and I FesoWed to take adirantage of the few miantes 
of relaxation they had been pleased to giTo me. 

I comprehended where I was by degrees, and mt 
length could give the foHewing account of mj ^sita- 
ation. I was in the ventiae of a laige nqnare saioon, 
incmsted with marbles of Tanovs colour to idbont 
{he arerage height cf « man ; open BptmU ineea- 
Banfly jetted for^ Toinmes of stefORiiig water «n ^e 
flags, whidh -drained off into four basiBB like <sai- 
drons^ on the suiCetee of which I saw fihai^on heads 
iMbbing about, expressing the beatitude of tiieir 
^position by the most eztmordinary grimaces, and 
grotesque expressions of physiognomy. I was ao 
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q oCTuwed inili tbig pietme, that I paid flKght atten- 
^«B to tiie i«tam of my two batimig attendantiL 
Tkey «aaie b«ok to me, the one iioldmg a wooden 
howi^ in wkidi a quantify of ooap had been dis- 
vcdred, and the oilier a handle of fine flax. Sad^ 
lAeidy it oeemed as if a milliDn of Beedlea enteied my 
-bead iihioii^ my eyee, nose, and mooih; it was tiie 
"Bcoandiel of a fpervant^ who had dehtged my faoe 
^wi& his soap pvepamtion, whilrt hie oomxade held 
me hy die ihouldeis, and nzbbed away forioasly at 
my eniim body, especially my head and breaet. The 
fMBL mtm 80 insupportable, that it mstorad all n^ 
energies ; it eeemed quite ridicaknis to endme eaoh 
tortures witiioiit any attempt at defence. I knocked 
away one tormentor with a kick, tmnMed the olher 
^th a ^bmsap^ and seeing 'no -Mimt nemody to my 
mMortuneB ilum total immennon, I haetened toikat 
«nie of the fmor baenis which seemed least infaidiitBd, 
and manft^y made a plunge. The water ^was l>oE- 
ing : I mared oat that I was scalded, snd grappling 
-my seighiiomn, wiio did not oomprehend my n yt a 
IsoB, I eoEamhled up the eide of the tiib, nfanost ae 
n^idly as I had descended. Nevertlideas, i^oct as 
my sidotioa had been, it had pmdueed its effects I 
"Was as red as a iioiled lobster. 

I mmained etupified for a moment, and fiweied 
myself mider the influence of night-mare. I had 
before my eyes men eooking ihemselres in a kind 
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of stew, who seemed to take the greatest delight 
in such a punishment. This upset all my ideas of 
pleasure and pain, since what was pain to me was 
pleasure to them; so I took the resolution of making 
no further reference to myself, of not believing my 
own sensations, and of quietly enduring everything 
they pleased to do to me. My two torturers conse- 
quently found me perfectly resigned when they 
returned to me, and I followed them without resist^ 
ance to one of the four basins. When we reached 
the steps, they made me a sign to descend; I 
obeyed passively, and found myself in water at a 
temperature of from 90 to 100 degrees Fahrenheit. 
This appeared to me a very moderate heat. 

From this basin I passed to another of more 
elevated temperature, but still supportable. I re- 
mained there, as in the first, about three minutes. 
At the end of this time, the men conducted me to a 
third, which might be about ten or twelve degrees 
higher than the second: finally, from this third, 
they led me to the fourth, which was the highly- 
heated one into which I had before plunged. Con- 
sequently, when I came to the descent, I felt the 
water with my foot ; it appeared to me still very 
hot, but not much more so than those through 
which I had been progressively led. I resigned 
one leg, then another, finally the entire body, and 
no one can tell how astonished I was not to feel a 
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flecond boiling. This time I bad come by degrees^ 
and tbe gradual rise of temperature in the other 
basins had prepared me for this. In a few secon.is 
I thought no more about it, and yet I think I can 
say with safety, that the temperature of the water 
was from 140 to 150 degrees; still when I came out, 
my skin had further deepened in colour; from scarlet 
I had turned to crimson. 

The two rogues again took possession of me, and 
tied a fresh cincture round my loins; then they 
rolled a shawl round my head, and brought me suc- 
cessively into the rooms through which we had 
already passed, taking care at every change of tem- 
perature to give me a fresh cincture, and a fresh 
turban. At last I came into the first room, where I 
had left my clothes. I found a good blanket and 
pillow; they again took off my cincture and turban, 
enveloped me from head to foot in a heavy blanket, 
laid me down as if I had been a child, and then left 
me alone. 

I experienced at the moment an indescribable 
feeling of comfort; I felt myself perfectly happy, 
but so weak, that when the door of my room was 
re-opened, after the lapse of about half an hour, I 
was found in the exact position in which I had 
been left. 

The new personage who entered on the scene was 
A yonng Arab, vigorous and well made. He came 
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op to mj coQoh iviih the adr of ainaa 'wiio litd 
iicmlar busmen wiih me; I beheld hmi advi 
'wiih m kind x>f terrar, utttond enoiigh to a nan wko 
had been nsnbjeeted to sbnilnr exfiennietttB; hnit I 
ivas BO weak tint I had not eTen an idea of gettiag 
npu He eommenced by taking my left hand, xmmy 
jcost of iR^hidbi he made crack ; tibten he paaied -to 
my right arm, to which he xandeBed the aame tfer- 
Tioe. After iStte tuxn of tiie hands came that of the 
legs and feet; then by alaai effort happily combined, 
he pot me into the position of a pigeon trussed fo 
hffoiling, and just aa if he were giving the iiniahing 
bk)w to a criminal, he made my dezsal spme crack. 
This time I oonld not mfEain from shrieking ont in 
ireal terror; I liioaght thai the ▼ertebcal noliunn was 
liroken. Hie JLrab, satiafied with the lesnlt he had 
obtained, abandoned hi^ -fixst exercise to pass to 
anotiier ; he eommenoed to knead my arms, thiglMi 
and legs wiiii admirable dexterity* This lailed 
about a quarter of an hour, at the end of whkdi ke 
qmtted me* I was 'siill weaker &an belbiB, and 
besides, my joints pa»sd me exceedingly. I wieked 
to dmw the carpet ever me, but I had net snficieatt 
strength* 

A domeatic brought me co£fee^ a pipe, and pei^- 
fiimes ; then seeing me naked, he threw a woollen 
fiOToiBt 0¥6r me, and left, me to tajoy tite intoxica- 
tion of the tobacoo and the perfumes. I thus passod 
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balf an hour between Blee|Hii|^ and wdkinf^, lost m 
the vague meditations of a deh/douB tntoxicatioii, 
feeling a sensation of conifi»t Intherto nnknowa, and 
'p&dedXyesa^tm alKmt^he world and idl its affuiv. 
I 'Wis foiraed fin»i iny aostax^'liy a Imiber, w]m> oe^ 
menoed hf ^otaVing my ibeacd «nd mmiBtache, aad 
^eo^ed by offining to depflate me eomplelely. I lud 
no taste for this kind of ceremony, and I lepnlaad 
liim vo mloly that ke toniMed dowii. 

11» Bme 43f his AH «uiiiiiioBed l»ack the rimii* 
poaer; 2 made Itim a siga that I willed <• go ovt; 
lie tomght my eWthes, amd hnipedmie to dross; for 
I m9» fltiU 'SO weak aad dialoeaitod, tint I ^xnild 
'Scarcely keep myself eveat. fie tiiea ied me to the 
mom which ^opens on tiM i^ertftmle, wheie I fcmnd 
my ok)ak. I then paid for this bath, which had 
lasted three honrs; for the domestics, shsmpooer^ 
barber, pipe, coffee, perfiomes, and tlue aandxy blows 
I Itad given, ihe chai^ was a piasb-e and a^half, 
albont ten-pence E^ig^Ush. ^bch oheapiieai is -truly 
wnoBderfnl. 

I found the donkeys at ?Ae gate, aad "Gm time 
I did not wait to be waked. , I mounted the 
ammal, and w«ent on traaquiily at a slow paae. 
Alt^oi^ it was ten or eleven ia -tiie monmig, if; 
^seemed to me &at the air was very codL This 
sesidted from e o m pari e on : Hie a o o fet w aawi I cBiHpiie- 
fc«ided the fanati(n«m oi 4^ Tasks forihe wixeAt- 
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ment of the bath, which had appeared to me s& 
intolerable a fatigue. 

On returning to the consulate, I learned that we 
would be received on this very day by Ibrahim 
Pacha, in the absence of his father, who was in the 
Delta. Tl^e audience was fixed for noon: I had 
still two hours before me, of which I took advantage 
to go to bed. 

At the appointed hour, one of the prince's officefrs 
appeared to take charge of the procession^ and he 
placed himself in the van. Our caravan consisted 
of M. de Mimaut, Baron Taylor, Captain Bellanger, 
Mayer, and myself. It was escorted on the flankd 
by two kaffas (police officers), whose duty was 
to beat off with their clubs over-curious spectatoia 
who might have impeded the progress of the 
embassy. 

A great sumptuary change had just been made by 
the Pacha. About six months before he had repu- 
diated the old military and adopted the new uniform, 
called Nizam-jedid, Our cortege met several com- 
panies of infantry dressed in this uniform, which 
consists of a redcap, red vests, trousers, and slip^ 
pers. These habits are universally adopted, and the 
regiments present a uniform mass of colour, quite 
satisfactory. It is true that the figures of the sol- 
diers offer in opposition the most varied assortment 
of shades and complexions, from the fair and paid 
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skin of the Circassian to the ebony tinge of the 
child of Nubia; but all the efforts of the Pacha 
have not been able to remedy this inconvenience. 

Another, and not less grievous inconvenience, arises 
from, a cause to which I have already alluded. These 
regiments, which march through the muddy streets 
of Alexandria to the beat of drum, and play French 
inarches, in spite of aU the efforts of the Serjeants 
placed to bring up the files and prevent stragglings 
are so far from being able to keep the step, that 
they cannot even preserve their ranks. The reason 
is, that every five minutes the red slippers of the 
soldiers stick in the mud, and their owners are 
obliged to stop for fear of losing them. This per- 
petual manoeuvre, for which no provision has been 
made in the infantry drill, causes a confusion in the 
ranks of the Egyptian militia, which might at first 
view lead to their being mistaken for the national 
guard of the country. The mistake would be the 
more innocent, as under that burning climate, where 
every weight is a load, each man carries his musket 
as best suits his pleasure or convenience. 

Finally, our procession conquered all difficulties, 
and arrived at the palace. We found a regiment of 
the same troops waiting for us under arms. We 
passed through the two lines, ascended the stair<^ 
case, and traversed a suite of large white rooms 
without any furniture, in the midst of each ef which 
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a fbuniam spoutfld up a jet of waies^ In t^ laat 
fani one, Bavon Taylor stopped to azmigB the ]»e<- 
senta des^ned &r Pihiee Ibzahim. Thej cmnistod 
of equipi&eiitfr for colonels of cuixaasieia and carbi- 
aeeiB^ fowling^pieees, and militarf pistaku Wkn. 
iha anraiigements were made, we< enteosdr the hali q£ 
audimce. 

li was in eyezjr respect l^lce the pKcedii^, and 
without any other fumitare than an ouirmous divan. 
which went round it» In the most ohacme Gomec: 
of the room, a lion's skin was thrown over Hke divan, 
and squatted on this skin, one leg crossed over the 
other, was Ibrahim, his left hand holding a losafjv 
and his right playing with his toes. 

Baron Taylor saluted, and sat down at the ri^t 
hand of the prince; M. de Mimaut did the same at 
his left ; the rest of us accommodated ourselves the 
beat way we could. Not a word was exchanged in 
this first part of the reception. Aa soon as eaok 
had taken his place, Ibrahim, made a sign, lighted 
pipes were brought in, and all smoked. During the 
five minutes that this ceremony lasted, we had tinaa 
ta examine Ibrahinu He wore a Ghreek ^head^dreas 
witk the new military mniform, and appealed abeot; 
iMty 3^818 of age. In e&er respectSy he was diovt^ 
s^nab, aknuty had lively^ and bzilliaat eyc% a led 
oomplexion^ and a moustache and bearded the colooz 
of ihe.lieaa akia Obi whieh he was sittings 
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When the pipts 'Wb taaofiyr^ qoAe was intm^ 
4n«e<L Mpea ami coffee iogvl&eir opiirtiihitp ar Ytay 
BifB^ eomplinieiii. In cooman andieBeaB, ooly •no 
or the oiher k usudUy offisnd. When tlw c<^ba 
waa fniuiiecly Ibniiiim got up slowly, and, followed 
hf Baron Tayler and ua all, went nio tibe xDom 
nheis ike preaeiiis were aBranged^ Se eKaauoed 
them one after the other with visible satiafiactton; 
tihe ei|nipmenta of the c«ifaiaoei% adoiaad wkkiheir 
golden tum^ seemad mpecMty to affani him ffe^tA 
ptbaaiias. Slilly when, thfr iaspeetima waft fiaiflhad, 
he aaemad to kok for aenaethiii^ abe ; hoi aot fond*- 
mg what he aoaght^. ha addhpflawd a. fow wnwda to, 
the interpreter, who, turning to Baron Taylor, aaid^ 

^' His Highness wishes to know if you have 
thought of bringing him any champagne." 

" Yes," said the prince, accompanying his words 
by an expressive nod of the head, *' yes, champagne! 
champagne!" 

Baron Taylor answered, that the desires of his 
Highness had been anticipated, and that several 
cases filled with this liquid^ had been already left at 
the palace. 

From that moment, Ibrahim exhibited a most 
delightful humour ; he went back into the hall of 
audience, spoke much of France, which he looked 
upon, he said, as a second country, as he was himself 
the grandson of a French lady. Then, as a last 
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mark of honour, slaves bronght in lighted censers, 
and perfumed our beards and faces. When this 
ceremony was completed, Baron Taylor rose and 
took leave of the prince, placing his hand succes- 
sively on his forehead, mouth, and breast, which 
means, in the figurative and. poetic language of the 
East, ^' My thoughts, my words, and my heart are 
yours ! 

The embassy then returned to the consulate, in 
the same order that it had come to the palace. 

In the evening, M. de Mimaut offered to take us 
to the theatre. There was a company of comedians 
at Alexandria, and they played two of Scribe's 
Vaudevilles. 
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eame down at both sides of his mouth, as if it had 
been exquisitely pencilled, and his beard, rare on 
Nubian faces, formed a tuft under his chin, where it 
terminated in a point. 

In addition to the donkey-drivezs and the Nubian, 
our escort wAs strengthened by two cavoiy a kind of 
body-guards belonging to the city militia, 'vdiich the 
governor of Alexandria had given us to fjEu^ilitate oux 
introductions as travellers. They wore a peculiar 
uniform, resembling that of the old mamlooks, and 
their duty was to obtain for us aid and protection 
from the Turkish authorities. It was not long be- 
fore we had need of their good offices. For somo 
hours we followed the road which leads from Alex- 
andria to Damanhour, when we met the canal of 
Mahmoudie, which can be none other than the an- 
cient Fossa, that brought the waters of the Nile 
from Schedia to Alexandria. The pass was guarded 
by Turkish troops, whose scruples we aatisfied by 
exhibiting our tckerUcM or passports. The chief 
made a low bow before the hiero^yphics with whicH 
they were ornamented, and dec^red to usr that we 
were perfectly free to continue our journey, but-« 
OB foot and without attendants. We demanded an 
explanation of so strange a decision, and presented 
our passports a second time. To this fresh exhi- 
bition, the chief replied with xepeated bows thai 
our passports were quite regular; it was perfectly 
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true thai they boie in ibeir centre the plan and ele- 
Yation of Solomon's temple, smd at the fouat comecB 
Saladin's eognixanoe, Solyman's seal, Mohammed's 
sabre and hand of justice, but^-^they did not contain 
a sjUable concerning onr serrant, our donkeys, and 
our dxiyers. We then called our cawu to our aid, 
but found that they could form no opinion about 
the question in diapute. However they gave us 
their adrice, which was, to offer a dozen piastres to 
the honest guardian of the post. Aa the Egyptian 
piastre is not a com of high value, we saw no incon- 
venience in following their advice ; besid^ we soon 
perceived that it waa the best plan* The gates of the 
canal were thrown open, and we passed through in 
triumph, muselveBi, our beasts, and our attendants* 
With respect to the ^aoor they went no further; 
tlieir miasien extended only to openkig the gates q€ 
the canal for ua, and we have juat seen how they 
fulfilled that duty. StiU we did not the leas give 
theai MMitky which is "remember the coachman" 
in England, '^p&ur haire" in France, Trink^fdd in 
Getmany, and a golden master-key all over the 
worid. 

We followed the banks ^ the canal, and after a 
jenmey of two hours thneugh a flat, monotonoua 
coantry^ we halted at the gate d a Gbeek named 
Titttza, who received na in his little square house, 
and gave us penniasian to eat in the shade, on con" 

D 2 
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dition that we should provide our own breakfast 
and give him a share of it. This hopitality re- 
minded me of Sicily, where it is the travellers that 
supply provisions to the inn-keepers. 

When our repast was finished, we took leave of 
our host and resumed our journey. The road from 
Alexandria to Damanhour has nothing remarkable 
but its sterility; we were advancing through a sea 
of sand in which our men and beasts sunk up to the 
knees. Occasionally a burning blast of wind^ min- 
gled with sand, blinded us as it passed, and we re- 
cognised by the momentary oppression of our chest, 
that we were breathing the hot air of the desert. 
Occasionally we perceived to our right and left, on 
elevated points, which after the overflowing of the 
river become islands, round villages, the houses in 
which are of a conical form, built of bricks and 
clay; these houses are pierced with small square 
holes, designed to allow only just as much light to 
penetrate into the interior as is strictly necessary, 
and as little heat as possible. Finally, at unequal 
intervals, but sufficiently close, we met on the bor- 
ders of the road some isolated tombs of hermits or 
dervishes, shaded by a palm-tree, the religious friend 
of the tomb, over which a rapid vcloud of hawks was 
circling with shrill screams. It was nearly three 
o'clock, when we perceived Damanhour at a dis- 
tcmce : it was the first truly Arabian town that we 
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]iad come to yisit, for Alexandria, with its cosnio* 
polite population, is only a mixture of various 
nations, whose character and originality have been 
gradually effaced by rubbing against each other. 

The mirage exhibited the city to us like an island 
aurrounded with water and mist; as we approached, 
the Tapours of this false lake gradually evaporated, 
and the objects appeared to us under their true 
forms. Our shadows were lengthened by the last 
rays of the setting sun ; the palm-trees gracefully 
extended their verdant shade to the evening breeze, 
when we dismounted at the gate of the town, whose 
elegant minarets rose lightly above the walls of 
mosques, painted in alternate bands of red and 
white. 

We stopped for an instant to contemplate a pro- 
spect so novel to Europeans. A pure sky, of whose 
transparency and delicate shades no pencil can give 
an idea; tank^, which really bound one side of the 
city and reflect its walls in their tranquil waters, 
long files of camels led by Arabian peasants, gliding 
slowly into the city, all gave to this wondrous pic- 
ture an air of life, calm and happiness, the more 
remarkable after the preparatory introduction of the 
desert which we had just traversed. 

Damanhour possesses only one hotel, though its 
population amounts to eight thousand souls. Mo* 
bammed having made us traverse some streets of 
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savage originality, conducted us to this lucky cara- 
vanserai, of which we formed heforehand, after the 
descriptions of the "Thousand and One Nights," 
quite a fairy idea. Unluckily we were not ahle to 
compare our poetry with the reality; the hotel was so 
fiiW that there was not even room for a mouse, and in 
spite of all we could say, and every offer we could 
make, we were obliged to turn back* Although 
already disappointed in many things, the remem- 
brance of Arabian hospitality, so often vaunted by 
travellers, and celebrated by poets, came to my mind, 
and I requested Mohammed to make some trials 
with the proprietors of the most comf<n^ble man* 
sions we met on our way; but all was vain, we had 
our labour for our pains, and much humiliated with 
the repulses we had received, we rejoined our friends, 
who, more prudent than we were, did not choose to 
undertake a useless peregrination, but waited for us 
at the gate of Damanhour. Two choices were not 
presented; I looked round for a suitable place of 
encampment, and having found a dense grove of 
date-palms, I had our carpets spread under the fo- 
liage ;. I then gave the firsfc example of submission 
to the will of Providence, by drawing my clothes 
tight about me, lying down, and turning my back on 
the inhospitable city which, had repulsed us from its 
bosom. 

Unluckily, at the opposite side of the city, and 



jiKt widiiii Hhe "verge ci tbe cirde whith my yiaaal 
powers fimbcBced, iiiere stood a chBming Anfaie 
JMBHOB, whote white walis seemed to lepose on a 
l>ackgso«ad of nmnosae, of a ddieiims veidiue. I 
CDvid not Ksist tbe desire to nake a last Maupi^ 
and I sent Mdmamed oa an enibaaBy to the 
aimer of tliiB oasis. He was . ia the city, and 
diini^ hia aibseB c e^ bis setraaAs did not daie id 
take iipoD themselves the responeifailitf of leoeiTii^ 
ustm^^er. 

About half aa hour after, I saw, oominf^ out from 
£lamaidiour, and adv an cipg towards ns, a cavalier 
lid&lf dreflKdyBMHrnted on a sapcrb white steed, and 
followed by a nnmeroiiB escort; I piesiuned that 
this must be oar man ; and I caused our little car»- 
Tan to draw «p, Koomnending ibem to assume tbe 
Best piteous air poanbie, at tke verge of tbe road^ 
by which be was to paak. When be was wiibm 
ten paces .of us, we saluted bim; be s e tai tt sd om 
salole, and reeognising us by our liabits fiar Flank 
travellers, be inqiniod what was tbe motive that 
kept us ontmde the town at so advanced an bear of 
the night. We then reoounted our misfiiitnnfli in 
tarns most likely to soften his heart. Our recital 
produced a wondrous effect, and though tbe trana^ 
lation must have diminished the interest of onr 
story, he nevertheless invited us to follow him, and 
to spend the night in the little white mamon 
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encircled by green mimosas, which had been for 
more than an hour the object of our desires. 

They led us at first into a large room, round whioh 
was ranged a large divan covered with mats. We 
spread our carpets on the divan, which in spite of 
this precaution did not make a very luxurious bed. 
Scarcely had we finished these nocturnal prepara- 
tions, when the servants entered, bearing each a porce- 
lain dish, covered with a dome of silver, exquisitely 
wrought ; the first dish contained a ragout of mutton, 
the second rice, and the third vegetables. Mayer 
and I squatted down opposite each other, and com- 
menced our apprenticeship in oriental gastronomy 
by making use of our fingers, which in spite of our 
appetite tended to diminish the charms of our re- 
past. With respect to our drink, it was simply 
citron water in a flask with a silver, stopper. When 
supper was over the same slaves supplied us with 
conveniences for washing our hands and mouth; 
they then brought us pipes and coffee, and finally 
lefb us free to stay awake or sleep as we pleased. 

We remained looking at each other for some time 
longer across the smoke of our pipes ; then, having 
rendered homage to the hospitality of our host, we 
went to sleep, recommending him to the care of his 
prophet. 

The next morning I awoke with the dawn ; in 
two bounds I was on foot and out of the house. I 
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made the tour of the city in order to find the best 
point of view; then, having drawn a general outline, 
I made two or three sketches of mosques, and re* 
turned with all speed to find my caravan and give 
orders for our departure. Before quitting the house 
I was anxious to thank its owner, but our wise 
Mussulman was in the harem; — ^there were conse- 
quently no means of getting at him, I inquired 
his name in order to transmit it to posterity, and 
found that it was Rustum Effendi. I gave a bak^ 
shuA to the slaves, we mounted our steeds, and 
about five hundred paces from Damanhour, found 
ourselves in the midst of the desert. 

We travelled for six or seven hours through the 
sand ; then at last we reached a ridge of no great 
elevation, from the summit of which, suddenly and 
without preparation, we beheld the Nile. 

Delicious landscapes succeeded the arid plains; 
instead of a few palm-trees thinly scattered at wide 
distances under a burning sky, we met forests of 
trees laden with fruit, and plains covered with maize. 

Egypt is a valley with a river running through its 
centre ; the banks are an immense garden bounded 
on both sides by the desert; in the midst of these 
clumps of mimosas and dahlias, above those plwms 
of maize and rice, were disporting birds of the finest 
song, whose plumage was a mass of rubies and eme- 
ralds. Immense herds of oxen, and flocks of sheep, 
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conducted by lean and naked diepherds, followed 
ibe cooiBe of tlie Nile, as we went up tbe vaik^. 
Two enonnoBS wdves, attracted no doabi hy the 
■cent of the osttle, stopped on the Toad, as if to di»- 
pnte onr passage^ and did not take to flight mitS 
ovr doBkey-driven pelted them wi^ stones. Niglrt 
eame down rapidly, and the road, intersected by the 
eanals necessary for irrigation, became more dificnlt 
at every step. So m e tim es it was so marshy thai 
our donkeys sunk np to their knees, and stepped 
short. In spite of our repugnance to walk through 
such bogs, we were foreed to diamooni; sometimes we 
were forced to traTerse absolute torrenifcs; we were 
soaked up to our saddles, and the baths^ though 
more refreshii^ than those of Alexandria, were far 
less agreeable. Then the moon rose, and though it 
shed but little light on our road, it gaye a new cha- 
racter to this w o ndnms landscape. In spite of the 
difficulties of the road, we oould not remain insen* 
sible to the beauty of the spots we passed. At the 
summit of the low range of hills "vvhich separates 
the valley torn the desert, we saw palm-trees which 
seemed to detadi theioo lves from the soil and ba- 
lance themselves gnusefully in the sky. Whilst at 
every step we met mosques, whose bases were washed 
by the Nile, aoad which were sunoundedby the 
shade and verdure of sycamores with long brandiea 
bending down to the ground. Unluckily every five 
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jnifintes we were foraed to dimomit by some canal 
only to be etoased on foot, or soine morasB thion^^ 
wbioli we diottld soimble, to that when we pef^ 
onTed Boeetta» we weie so peifeetly soaked, that oar 
siioes, like tbose of FaaargB^ took in water tibroQgh 
die Be<^8 of our sbiits. 

Jl8 we appreacbed tlie city, o«r ideas assamed a 
inoTO pleasing Irae; w« bad in pioiipeet a very nanow 
soon^ wbeie we ezcbanged our wet garmentB for 
ibese of some good Mnssufanaa, for onr trunks were 
itt Alexandria, and our waidiiAes were limited to 
wbai we bad on our pciaona^ Tbe stomaeb <m Hs 
side began to ery bnagor; we remenribered wUb 
pleasure omr suj^r of die pMosdag erenkig, and 
domanded a similar one, STen tkong^ we should be 
obiifed to eat with oar fingens; with itspeot to bed, 
wo wei9 80 tiiedy ihsU the first drfan we met wonM 
have served our purpose. We were/as may be seen, 
the most aecornnoKMlaiting of hnman beings. It was 
with these dispositions that ws reached the gates of 
Bosetta, They were di«t I 

1^18 was a thnnder-bolt; of flU possibilitiee this 
dlosing of the gates was die ealy one which norer 
occurred to our thoughts; Ire rapped ai d^m in 
despair, but the guards would listen to notrhmg. 
We spoke of hcMmh^ the gi«at means of eond* 
HstiOD, bat uufortanately die ohinira of the gate 
were wot suffioientf y wide to introduce a fiTo-fimk 
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piece. Mohammed prayed, supplicated, menaced, 
all was vain. Pie then turned round, and tranquilly 
told us his conviction that there was no chance of 
getting into Rosetta for that night. We saw that he 
was telling truth from the truly Mussulman resigna- 
tion of Mohammed himself, and of our donkey* 
drivers, who immediately looked round them in order 
to find the most favourable spot for an encampment. 
For our parts we were so furious that we remained 
at the gates by ourselves for a quarter of an hour 
longer. At length Mohammed came to tell us that 
he had found a tolerably convenient bivouac. There 
was nothing left for it but to follow him, which we 
did with an exceedingly bad grace. He led us to a 
mosque surrounded with lilac-trees in flower, where 
we found our carpets spread under two magnificent 
palm-trees; we lay down with empty stomachs and 
wet clothes ; but we were so completely knocked up, 
that after having yawned for some time, we at 
length fell into a kind of doze, which might pass 
very well for sleep. When we opened our eyes the 
next morning, we found that the early dew had come 
to aid the dripping of the preceding evening; so that 
we were stiff with cold; we wished to get up, but 
not a joint would bend. We were rusted in our 
clothes like old swords in their scabbards. We 
called Mohammed and the donkey-drivers; moie 
familiar than we were with nights spent under a 
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starry canopy, they shook themselves and came to 
the rescue. We were all one lump; they took us 
up on their shoulders as Pantaloon treats Harlequin, 
and placed us against the palm-trees, with our faces 
turned to the rising sun. In a few minutes we felt 
the beneficent influence of its rays; life returned 
with heat, and we thawed by slow degrees. Finally, 
about eight o'clock, we found our bodies sufficiently 
supple, imd our clothes sufficiently dry, to permit us 
to make our entrance into the city. 
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IV. TOYAGE TIP THE NILE. 

Thb Itonses of Roeetta are built of brick; several of 
{hem have four or five stories; the areades at the 
bacB axe supported by oolnmns of red granite, of 
TUions dimensions, all of which are brought from 
the ruins of ancient Alexandria. The Nile flows by the 
lower end of the town, where it fcmns a convenient 
harbour; it is enclosed by large and beautiful rice- 
fields, whose light green colour is pleasingly con- 
trasted with the sombre masses of dark sycamores, 
and the slender palm-trees which fade away in the 
horizon. 

The French consular agent, M. Camps, received 
us eagerly, and introduced us to his wife and daugh- 
ter. We found a fellow-countryman with these 
ladies, named M. Amon; he was a veterinary sur- 
geon, brought up in Alfort's school, and had been 
engaged for the last five or six years in the service of 
the Pacha of Egypt. He had married at Rosetta, 
and his spouse was a young Cqpt. The Copts, as is 
generally known, are Christians, so that no religious 
scruple impeded the union; nevertheless there was 
something extraordinary in the manner ip. which it 
was accomplished. When M. Amon resolved upon 
taking a wife, he inquired whether a young and 
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suitable tfpcnte eoM. he {mad in tiie ommtry. The 
okl womaa to wh«n he applied^ and who makes a 
trade of comniiasiooB of this kind, oommeneed her 
leseaDeheS) aad in two or three days retnmed with a 
satisfiictoiy answer, ^le had disooTered a jofsng 
hioidaenie Copt girl, about fourteen jean of age. 
M. Amon asked to see hor. As this demand was 
eonirary to usage, they told him that the thing was 
imposBible, but that he might make aaj inquiries he 
pleased, and that all proper questions would be 
faithfuUj answnmL J^ appears iiuit the inyestigar 
tkm led to results peifectiy satisfiMtory; for on the 
next day a suitable dowry was oifared to the parents 
and accepted by ^em. In fionsaqnenee, a day was 
fixed for the eareni(my, aoad at the appointed time 
M. Amon on one sde, and the parants of the bride 
on the other, met before the CadL The money was 
paid, the girl served as a reeeipt, and the hnsband 
brought home his wiiB« It was not until he reached 
his own house that he Uf ted her ToiL Faith had 
been kept with him on ail points, and H. Amon 
felicitates himself still on ihis marriage, and game of 
«' Mnd-msn's bu£" 

Nevertheless, it must not be believed that such 
is always the casie. Orael dissppointmentis some- 
times, occur. In fluch case the deceived husband 
sends baek his spouse unceremoniously to her parents, 
giving her a second dowry of the same value as the 
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first. He even preserves this right when the decep- 
tion is purely moral, if at the end of a certain time 
the married pair perceive that there is no S3rmpathy 
between their tempers. The husband and wife then 
become free; and the morning after the divorce by 
mutual consent, they may, if they please^ contract 
second^ third, or even fourth unions. 

M. Amon gave us these details, as he guided vfi 
from Rosetta to the mosque of Abu-Mandur, which 
is erected on the banks of the Nile. This edifice, 
quite oriental, and placed in the midst of a charming 
landscape, projeets into the river^ leaving a narrow 
passage between its base and the other side^ covered 
with small houses, surrounded by rice-fields. A 
dome in the form of an inverted heart, surmounted 
by a crescent^ rises over the white and festooned 
walls; a minaret of rare elegance is erected at one of 
the comers; the parapets of itagalleries are indented 
like point-lace; the opposite part seems to sustain an 
enormous mass of sand, placed like a peak on the 
declivity of the mountain; lofty palm-trees grow all 
roimd with a single stem, some of these cross, and 
crown, as with a plume, the flat and sombre dome of 
a large sycamore. 

The true believers say that it is the holy dervish 
Abu Mandur, who supports with his shoulders the 
mountains of sand which seem ready to overwhelm 
the mosque and choke the Nile. 



fic«d to hia loTe of wine the moat notorious precept 
of the Koran. The apartment in which he received 
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118, like most oriental* saloons, 'was simple; aceorcLing 
to the usual fashion of furniture in the East, a large 
divan was ranged round the whole ; a jet of water in 
the centre, fell from a beautiful marble fountain into 
an octagonal basin ; several rare and brilHant'flowefls 
were tastefully ranged round the basin, all sprinkled 
'With liquid pearls, as if they had been kissed by the 
dews of morning, and their beauty and fragrance 
gave a joyous and charming aspect to the immense 
saloon. The Turk received us in the midst of his 
friends, made us take our places in the circle, and 
presented us with pipes and coffee. Half an hour 
after, lemonade prepared by his wives was served up, 
but this scarcely invigorated the conversation, which 
was of a languid character; for it was necessary 
that what we said and what he replied should be 
translated. There ^is no dialogue, however lively, 
which could stand such a test; this labour of the 
mind proved at last so fatiguing to the speakers and 
the interpreters, that we rose up with one accord aad 
withdrew. It is only justice to add, that the Turk 
on his part made no effort to detain us. 

The next day brought us our friends from Alex- 
andria, Baron Taylor, Captain Bellanger, and Mr. 
Eydoux, the chief surgeon. This last came less 
through curiosity than a philanthropic sentiment, 
which in our opinion did him the highest honour. 
He had heard mention made of a frightful form of 



^ 
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rop^balmic diMase in Egypt, and ^f exposed his 
own eyes^to save ours- 

.As there was nothing to detain us at Abd Maaaur, 
and ;we weze in a hurry to* see Caiio, we freighted 
A'jerm^ of .the largest dimensions, on the foUowii^ 
day (May 6). The boat we selected might be about 
forty feet long, and ^e carried two ktten tiiangalar 
sails of frightful size. At the mcHnent of starting, 
and when everythiiig was ready, the wind proved 
oonirajy; we bore the mischance as patiently as we 
could, and (K>nsoled ourselves by going to the bath. 

As at Alexandria, the bathing establishment was 
the largest and finest edifice in the city: as at Alex- 
andria I passed through the experiments of dense 
steam and boiling water; but whether my vlungshad 
been dilated by breathing sand, or .my skin tasined 
by exposure to 1^ rays of the Egyptian sun, I 
escaped my .former sufferings, even the proeess of 
shampooing went off to my entire satisfiM^ion; and 
under the hands of my bath*attaidaait I took with- 
out an effort positions which would have done honour 
to a posture-master. 

On the morning of the 7th of Mfty,^ihe boatmen 
came to steU us that the wind was favnuzable; we 
reeeived the good news with pleasure. We wete 
beginning ;to grow tired of our : irr^ulsr habits 4t 
Abu Mansur, and whatever wsreaoa^ -i^nnpalhies iox 
/the bath, I could not renounce the. dBment^whieh was 

E 2 
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natural to me; hence it followed, that we resumed 
our journey with the most lively satisfaction. The 
day was splendid; the wind blew as if it had been 
under our orders; and our mariners, in executing 
their manoauvres, sung in chorus, both to give 
themselves courage, and to keep time in their work. 
We caused two of their songs to be translated. The 
first was composed of some verses in praise of God; 
the second was an assemblage of moral sentences and 
philosophic reflections tacked one to the other, and 
of which the least trite and most salient was, 

This world is all a fleeting show^ 
There's nought but pain and grief below. 

As we were in a merry mood^ and these truths ap- 
peared too serious for such a state of mind, we 
invited our Arabs to sing us something of a more 
jovial character. They immediately went in search 
of two instruments necessary as an accompaniment. 
The one was a sort of pipe resembling an ancient 
flute ; the other was a simple timbrel, whose frame 
of baked earth was widened at the top, and over the 
broader part was stretched a very fine skin of parch- 
ment, which had been tightened by exposure to the 
heat of the fire. Then a Charivari commenced, which 
by its savage wildness so absorbed our attention, that 
we did not think of asking the meaning of the words; 
we were so occupied with the attempt to disentangle 
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a single musical phrase or note from the cruel dis- 
cord. Our curiodty was soon diverted from the 
poetry and its accompaniment, by a fat Turk, wear- 
ing a green turban to show that he was a Syed, or 
descendant of Mohammed, who, excited by thia 
melody, rose leisurely, balanced himself alternately, 
and in cadence, on each leg, and after some prelimi- 
nary attitudinizing set himself seriously to execute a 
dance of a most grotesque character. When he had 
finished, we complimented him on the unexpected 
pleasure he had afforded us ; he replied, with a care^ 
less air, that it was in that way the Ahneh (dancing, 
jprls) danced at the public places. Happily in out^ 
character of Parisians we placed no faith in such a. 
proepectus, and consequently we took his exhibition 
for just so much as it was worth. 

The day was spent in the midst of such musical^ 
and saltatorial recxeations. During the whole of our 
Toyage, the Nile had gracefully presented to us botit^ 
its banks clothed with Terdure of wondrous beauty.. 
The eyening sun set rapidly, and its last rays illumi- 
nated with their wann tints a charming village,, 
entirely crowned with palm-trees. 

We retired to the stem of the jerm, where our 
sailors had constructed a tent, or rather an arch, of 
silk, supported by round flexible rods, or canes; there' 
we stretched ourselves on our carpets, and slept 
soundly. 
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When we awoke^ the landscape had the saaie 
aspect B» on the preipions erening, except that aS'-vve* 
ascended the river, the TiUages became liea-oonndei^ 
able fmd less- numerous. Tlie day w«8 spent- ii» the 
sbme amusements as- before; only that 'the descend* 
airt of Mohammed appeared to us less fkoetious'than 
on'his^ former exhibition: we had grown too fiEtmiliar 
"^itb-' his'grimacei^ 

On the nert day, the songs commenced whilst we 
were asleep; we thought, as we opened our eyes^ 
that a- concert! was given-onboard our bark.- Not at 
Ah: 4^e wind^ had turned against us,, which forced' 
die sailors t<> work hard to bafflie the current. Tiie 
captain of the vessel' wa» singing a* kihd>o£ Uteory 
with all hier might, to each verse of which, thscAisfasr 
in full concert squalled duetresponse, lnit>at eversr: 
dkoieoB we itteeded^fifity p»ceB» 

As the* captain judged thai at this rate^we^dnndd. 
gei^ baek tb> Abu Mansur the following night,, orrl^ 
ja»x^ meniing at the latest; he^gs^pi»o»dicrsitir.nM>eir 
i&e*beat near* a village to which we-'hat^ Batngradedl 
When the bark was^made fast, Ivjumped ashsra aadt 
hastened to the nearest house; with great diffiini]i3r 
iJobttiined' a Jltd« milk in>a bewi;- we shettbied: our- 
srives behind* a mnd^wally to eeoapo! the dondabf 
taming' sand* which were drifting befoM) tiie wiad^ 
8«il made ready for bieak&st; 'Dwehonra nitet^ the 
wind lulled, and we resumed our voyage. 
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Wo adtaneed slowly ; shdiloira had sucoeeded the 
inoonvAiiieaoe of oonixtay wiiid% and though we only 
dxeWiUuee. feet: water, we ofteja toiiohed the 8Mid.. 
WeweiO' thuft four or five hoiin- adrancmg. two or 
throe leag^uefij and even this progreafl was not made 
withaiit gieat laheun . Towarda. evemn^ we saw 
threeisymmetrioal moantaina slowly nm^ above a 
blucAu&g honaoti^. and indenting their fionns on the 
sky. They were the Pycamids! The Pycamids, 
which gained g]»ater: height every moment^, whilst 
oa ova lefik were developed the first peaks of the 
XJbyan.chain^. which. enclose the Nile in airame of 
granite*. 

We remainedviBotionless; we oould not take our 
efesi off tiiese gig^ntio construotioais,. with which 
wees associated' such glorioim ancient, and modem 
reooUtetions* There- too, . the mudenii GAw^yam 
Imdi fonght his battle,, and on the fi^d we- might 
find ther bones of our, fathers^^ just- as I£erodotus 
disooveosd' the bodies of the. Ber8iaastaad«£^yptiaQe« 
Act the^ sun desoended^.hisreflectioji' rose up the; sides 
od the p3?3iMnide, whose basa-wofihenvdoped in shar* 
dow; soon. the. summit. aJLaoei ^arkledi Ubet^atwedg!^. 
o£&re;r then the< lasimy semned^. to float oves thor 
esliemity olthe p0inted:summit, like the flaoia of la^. 
di0tiBal>beaeett*. Einally this flaii»d<detaohildJit8el£'as- 
ifi aflWftndJB^, to: kindAe- ih& stass,, whichi imttediately. 
after; began .to* shine £ortihi witi^tgoMUtfibrilliaiu^- 
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Our entbasiasm almost amounted to madness; we 
clapped our hands, and shouted applause to this 
magnificent spectacle. We called the captam to 
request that he would not advance during the nighty 
in order that we should not the next day lose any«» 
thing of the gorgeous landscape that was about to be 
unfolded before us. By a lucky coincidence he was 
coming to tell us that the difficulty of the navigation 
compelled him to come to anchor. We remained a 
long time on the deck, still looking towards the 
pyramids, although the darkness did not admit of our 
distinguishing them ; we then retired to our tent, to 
speak of them, when we could see them no longer. 

The next morning I was the first to awake, and 
was astonished, though it was broad day, to find 
everybody still asleep. I felt a sickly sensation 
similar to night-mare; I roused my companions; 
the same disease had attacked us all. We went out 
of our tent ; the air was heavy and sufibcating ; the 
sun rose dusky red, and was half hid behind a cur- 
tain of burning sand raised by the winds of tbe 
desert. We felt oppressed, as if we were going 
down into too dense an atmosphere. Comprehenduig 
nothing of this phenomenon we looked round ; onr 
sailors and captain were sitting motionless on ike 
deck, enveloped in their mantles, whose folds drawn 
over their mouths gave them the appearance of those 
supernatural figures designed .by Flazman. Their 
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ejes alone wandered over the horizon, which they 
seemed anxiously to interrogate. Our coming on deck 
did not in the least divert them from their pre-oocu- 
pattion ; we spoke to them, but they remained mute; 
finally, I asked the captain himself the cause of this 
gloom, he extended his hand towards the horizon^ 
and without uncovering his mouth, said ^^ the 
Kramsin." 

Scarcely was the word pronounced, when^ in fact, 
we recognised all the signs of this disastrous wind, 
so greatly dreaded by the Arabs. The palm-trees, 
moved by capricious breezes, were swayed backward 
and forward ; the dust raised by the wind smote our 
faces, and every* grain burned on the skin like a 
spark from a furnace. The birds, disturbed, quitted 
the elevated regions, and swept the earth as if to 
inquire the. cause of the evil that tormented them ; 
clouds of hawks with their long narrow wings cir- 
cled round us, uttering sharp shrill notes ; then sud~ 
denly they perched on a group of mimosas, from 
whence they again shot up to the sky, rapid and 
perpendicular as arrows, for they felt the trees them- 
selves shuddering, as if inanimate objects had shared 
the terrors of living beings. None of the signs, we 
observed, escaped the notice of our Arabs ; but in 
their unpassive and fixed eyes, or their impene- 
trable physiognomy; it was impossible to discover 
whether the symptoms were propitious or menacing. 
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Asy wiib. the exception of ita oppressiveaess, tli/e 
Kzamsin did not appear to bring very tenible evils^ 
we went • ashore with our fowling pieces, and went 
in search of the river-birds. We strolled along 1^6 
hanks like 'true sportsmen of the plains of St. Deni% 
only that we had a gceater abundance of game. . We 
hilled' some herons^ and a quantity of laiks and 
pigeons. 

Towards evening a. cry of recall, .followed by songs, 
brought us back to the bark, where we found oui 
crew in jubilation. The Kramsin- was over, and our 
sailors lei^ed for joy, apd to refresh themselves bathed 
their aims and persons in the water of the Nile. 
This European form of bathing restored my indi- 
viduality, so I resolved that the fiSte should not tei* 
minate without my having a share. I undressed 
myself in a moment and making a. spring from* 
the bark,, plunged- head foremost into the river. 
When I oame to the surface of the water! saw the 
entire crew gazing at me with fuced attentioui I 
knew that there, were no crocodiles in the Nile 
below ihe firsts cataract-; so that. conceiving no-other 
dangec, I could not. explain: the interest which all 
seemed to take, in a. way so flattering to my vanity. 
My strength, and. skill, wero redoubled ; I ed&owad 
them aU the tricks, motions,, and. bounds in. the re^ 
peitory of natation; but j^st)as^I was about todia* 
play ''the 8ti£f«^iaat,r I received in the rig}it leg 
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aax electric dioolr, so violent^ that half mj body 
yms pmndyzed; I tamed over to- swim to tiie 
yesael, but felt that I could not reach the boat 
without assisiaaioej Half laughingy half shreik* 
ing, I asked fbor 'the pole, holding my right arm out 
cf the water and- trying to support myself with 
the 1^ ; my right leg was quite numbed and inca- 
pable of any motion. Luckily, Mohammed, as if he 
had foreseen the accident which happened, remained 
on board the jerm, holding &^ rope which he threw 
me; I griped one end, he pulled by the other, and I 
got on board the bark in a far less triumphant 
manner than I had left it. Still, judging by the 
jocular carelessness with which the Arabs surrounded 
me, I supposed that the adventure had nothing in it 
very perilous ; but I did not the less desire to know 
the cause, that it might serve as a warning in future. 
Mohammed told me that besides a vast number of 
fishes, delicious to the epicure and interesting to the 
naturalist, the Nile contslined a species of torpedo, 
whose electrical powers were so well known to the 
Arabs, that dreading the painful sensation I had 
experienced, they were content, as I had seen, to 
wash with precaution, their hands and faces in 
the river. What appeared to me clearer than the 
rest was, that if electricity was disagreeable to them 
for themselves, they had no objection to study its 
effects upon Europeans. The explanation lasted 
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rather longer than the pain ; before Mohammed had 
finished, my leg and arm resumed their accustomed 
functions. 

The wind suddenly lulled. We resolved to dine 
on the produce of our sporting excursion '; the meal 
was served on board. After dinner we examined our 
carpets, for fear that some scorpion might be disposed 
to renew the joke of the torpedo, which would have 
been rather more inconvenient. This time it was 
the Arabs who recommended such a precaution. This 
care accomplished, we went to sleep in hopes of 
seeing Caira the next morning, from which we were 
only seven or eight leagues distant. 
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V. CAIRO. 

The next morning at daybreak we weighed anchor, 
and rapidly approached the pyramids, which on 
their side seemed to come forward and salute us. At 
the base of the naked and sterile Libyan chain, we 
began to perceive the towers and domes of mosques 
surmounted by bronze crescents, through a dense 
sandy mist. By degrees this curtain, driven before 
us by the north wind which wafted our bark, was 
raised up over Cairo, revealing to us the lofty pin- 
nacles of the city, while the base was concealed by 
the elevated banks of the river. We advanced 
rapidly, and were soon abreast of the pyramids of 
Ghizeh. At a little distance on the same bank, was 
a waving forest of palm-trees, which occupies the 
site of ancient Memphis, and shades the bank where 
the daughter of Pharaoh walked, when she saved 
Moses from the waters. Above these palms, in a 
fog not of mist but of sand, we distinguished the 
ruddy summits of the pyramids of Sakkara, those 
venerable ancestors of the pyramids of Ghizeh. We 
passed several boats laden with slaves ; one of them 
contained females. When our patron saw them, he 
drove a knife into the mast, and threw salt into the 
river. This double operation was designed to avert 
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tlie influence of " the evil eye." The spell was effica- 
cious ; an hour after, we disembarked at Shubra, on 
the right bank of the Nile. They showed us at 
some distance the Pacha's country-house ; it was a 
charming residence, aurrounded with bloom and 
verdure. 

We found again donkey&and drivers ; the former 
finer and larger than those of Alexandria ; the latter 
more pressing and more vigorous competitors, if 
possible, than tiieir brethren on the searcoast. This 
time, warned by experience, we managed matters 
quietly, and taking our Toad through a delicious 
grove of sycamores, whose dark dome intercepted the 
rays 'of the sun, we set off at a pace likely to cany 
us soon over the league which we had to travel. 

All the difference which landing had made in our 
mode of travelling was, that instead of ascending the 
Nile in a boat, we galloped along the banks on 
donkeys. Ab we were elevated about thirty feet 
above the river, our horizon was now more extensive; 
we saw opposite us the isle of Ilondah, the base of 
the monument where the Nilometer is kept, an in- 
strument designed to measure the height of the in- 
undations of the Nile : lines traced^n it indicate the 
years when the rise of the river, attaining, an unusual 
elevation, brought seasons of memorable fertility. 
Here annually the sheikhs of the laosques, hy pub- 
lishing the height of the .watoia, ^ve the eixaot 
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moasttie of public -rejoiGiiigs, or as Mnnwilman 
£EitaliBts anBomice, appmaching aterilitj, and the 
famhie towbich the insiifficieiit rise of the xiTer con- 
demns diose wbo dwell on its banks. On our right 
were the pjramids df Gbizeh, whii^h we beheld firom 
tiieir sumsrits to-their bate, as well as the hillodk 
fanned 'by the great Sphinx, which has sentineled 
these edifices for three thousand years, and turns to 
ihe tomb of the. Pharaohs its face, mutilated by the 
soldiezsLof Cambjrses. Finally within view on our 
left, was ihe battle-afield of Heliopolis, rendered 
*lllu6trious by £leber ; its immense •solitude, extend- 
ing beyond the-range of vision, is enlivened only by 
a angle sycamore, which. exhibits its verdant fi)liage 
in the midst of the burning sands of the desert. Our 
guides made us remaxk this tree, for an Arabic tra- 
dition declares that under its branches the Virgin 
Mary reposed as she fled .from the wrath of Herod. 
'^Joseph," says Bt. Matthew, *^took the young 
diildand its mother and fied into £^gypt." Ac- 
cording to ike Mohammedans themselves, it was in 
consequence of the dielter afiPorded to the mother of 
Christ, that this tree has been blessed with miracu- 
lous longevity and eternal verdure. 

We soon reached Boulak, a kind of suburb of 
Cairo, the-sentinel of the city, charged to guard its 
entrance. We had not more than anether half 
league to travel ; we cast a glance at the roadstead, 
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animated by a multitude of barges sjxdjenns, which 
when going up the Nile are laden with garden produce 
and when coming down, with the delicious fruits of 
Upper Eg3rpt, which the more feeble sun of the 
Delta cannot ripen. In the village, the population, 
by its numbers and activity, denoted our approach to 
a great city. I pointed out the walls to Mohammed; 
he guessed my wishes. ^^Ah Masi" he exclaimed, 
and putting his donkey to the gallop, invited us by 
a sign to follow. We did not 'wait to have the 
invitation repeated ; and our donlseys, who felt that 
they were going home, seconded our impatience with 
all their might. We soon perceived Cairo perfectly 
isolated in an ocean of sand, whose burning waves 
beat incessantly against its granite walls, and would 
make a breach in the end, only that twice in the 
year the Nile, a potent auxiliary, delivers the city for 
a brief space from its troublesome besieger. As we 
approached, we distinguished the alternate tints of 
the edifices, and the elegant designs of the cupolas; 
then above the coloured points which crown the 
ramparts, the minarets of three hundred mosques 
spring up like enormous chess-men ; at length we 
reached the Gate of Victory, the finest of the seventy 
gates of Cairo, and through which Buonaparte 
entered the city the morning after the battle of the 
pyramids, July 29, 1798. 

Scarcely had we entered the city, when Baron 
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Taylor, who knew the inconvenience of proceeding 
through Cairo as leisurely as a countryman through 
Paris, set off at a gallop through the first street that 
offered; we were forced to follow, for fear of losing 
our way. In fact, we saw that our European 
habits drew upon us attentions by no means of 
the most favourable description. There are mo- 
ments when a person almost instinctively divines 
danorer: the uniform of our naval officers seemed 
particularly to attract notice. We redoubled our 
speed, upsetting the Turks and Arabs who passed 
in splendid costume before our dazzled eyes, and 
shouted to us yamin or chemal, that is to say, 
*' right or left," according as this manoeuvre appeared 
to them necessary on our part, to avoid deranging 
the straight and invariable line which they gravely 
follow, whether on foot or horseback. Finally, after 
such a course as one sometimes goes through in a 
dream, in the midst of fantastic and unknown beings, 
through the narrow and tortuous streets which Baron 
Taylor compelled us to traverse, as being the shortest 
road, we reached the centre of the Frank quarter, 
and dismounted at the door of an Italian hotel. 

Our first care was to procure a tailor; our host 
soon procured one of Turkish blood. He first ex- 
hibited his pattiBms ; when we made our choice, he 
took out of his pocket a thread with a plummet 
attached; he suapemded the lead until it reached 
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about the knee, he then brought the thread to the 
shoulder, read the number marked upon it, did the 
same to all the rest, and walked out ; our measure 
was taken. 

When this operation was finished, we thought of 
another no less urgent ; our pre~occupation, from the 
glorious recollections that crowded on our minds, the 
magnificent aspect of the landscape^ and our immo- 
derate anxiety to arrive at Cairo, had rendered us 
forgetful of breakfast ; but scarcely had we reached 
our rooms, to which the want of clothes confined us 
for the rest of the day, than our stomachs in a most 
imperative manner demanded the double allowance 
justly their due. The matter was too equitable for 
us to delay in giving proper satisfaction. We sum- 
moned our host, delighted to find a person to whom 
we could speak without an interpreter, and demanded 
dinner. In half an hour, our table was laid in the 
European style, and I confess that it was with no 
small satisfaction I sat down to my dinner like a 
Christian. Still our gastronomic engagements did 
not lead us to forget Mohammed; we called him 
from the window, and at our invitation he squatted 
down beside us. 

If we had been amused at the commencement of 
our voyage, when forced to substitute our fingers for 
knives, forks, and spoons, it was now our turn to 
triumph : poor Mohammed was quite astounded at 
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the dexterity with which we wielded instrumente 
unknown to him. He tried to imitate us, but after 
having pricked his lips and gums two or three times, 
he returned to the natural system, and laid aside 
spoon, knife, and fork. Our sumptuoua repast did 
not kss surprise his Arab frugality; but on this 
second point he was more accommodating than on 
the first; he partook of eyerything, and pronounced 
OTerything good. 

We profited by the obscurity of the night to get 
through the streets which led to the French consu- 
late. The yioe-Qonsol, delighted to meet bis country* 
men, wished to give us a little treat ; half a dosen 
native musicians came, squatted themselves in it 
circle before the divan, tuned their instruments with 
imperturbable gravity, and commenced playing 
national airs^ intermingled with songs. One must 
have heard Turkish or Arabic music, to know the ex* 
teni to which a charivari can be carried. Ours was 
one of the most c<Mnplete ; and if the musicians had 
not taken the precaution of blockading us, I verily 
believe Hiat the inflicticm would have triumphed over 
my natural politeness, and I should have taken flight 
at the fourth bar. After two of the most torturing 
hours I ever spe^t in my life, the executioners at last 
got up» still grave and serious, in spite of the practical 
joke they had played off at our expense, and took 
their departure. The vice-consul then told us, that 

F 2 
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in order to do honour to our arrival, they had played 
for us their gravest tunes; but that on a future occa- 
sion we should hear some gay and lively cava- 
tinas. 

We returned to our hotel, conducted by a kaffa, 
yfho walked before us holding a lantern of paper 
rolled round a spiral coil of wire. The streets were 
quite deserted ; we did not meet a living soul ; we 
enjoyed the luxury of beds for the first time since 
leaving Alexandria. 

Notwithstanding the superiority of our couches 
over divans and mattresses spread on the carpet, my 
nerves were so shattered by the horrid music with 
which we had been regaled, that I could not sleep. 
Soon a strange physical cause was superadded to the 
nervous agitation which kept me awake. I felt 
animals, which I could not distinguish in the dark^ 
jumping and running on my bed, and which, in spite 
of my promptitude in tr3nng to catch them when I 
felt their weight, made their escape with a cleverness 
and sagacity, which proved that they had consider- 
able practice in this kind of exercise. Daring a 
moment of quiet, whilst I kept myself on the watch, 
I heard Mayer, who lay at the other end of the 
room, engaged in the same chase. There was no 
longer room for doubt ; it was a regular and com- 
bined attack : having mutually consulted on our 
position, we supported ourselves on our bolsters, in 
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order to protect the rear, and commcuced a regular 
defence. But words and deeds were powerless, like 
the Mameluke, 

Who charges, combats, flies, aiid then returns 
To charge, to combat, and to fly agam. 

Our enemies were unseizable. I made a sortie with 
my extinguished candle into the ante-chamber, where 
a lamp was burning, and immediately returned with 
a light. If we could not touch our antagonists, at 
least we could see them; they were enormous rats, 
as old and as fat as patriarchs ; at the sight of the 
lighted candle, they took to their heels in the greatest 
disorder, and with cries of terror, e£fecting their 
retreat under the door, which did not come within 
four inches of the threshold. We employed our 
engineering skill in devising a plan for raising a 
barricade at the accessible point ; after several plans 
had been proposed and abandoned, I saw that the 
time for an act of heroic devotedness was come, and, 
a new Curtius, I sacrificed ray great coat to fill the 
chasm. Scarcely was the barrier fixed, the light 
extinguished, and we in bed, when the siege was 
renewed. But this time the Entrance was secured, 
and we slept with the certainty that my tactics had 
succeeded. I had put a great coat under the door 
at night, in the morning I took out a spencer ; the 
skirts had disappeared, they were the spolia opimcu. 
This deficiency in my toilette, joined to the imp(^ 
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sibility of venturing out of the Frank quarter, when 
there was nothing worth looking at, without being 
insulted, kept me in the hotel. I profited by this 
guarantee to put on paper some architectural reflec- 
' tions, the result of the old studies which I had made 
with Baron Taylor in the north, and the new course 
which I had begun under him in the east. 

Arabic architecture offen at the first glance a 
character of strange individuality, which may lead 
to its being regarded, like indigenous plants, as essen- 
tially belonging to the soil, and having no analogies 
beyond the limits of a certain oriental radius* Never- 
theless, though this ungrateful daughter shelters itself 
beneath the golden cupola, bindfl its head with verses 
written in an unknown language, like the hierogly- 
phic bandlets of an Egyptian mummy, and envelops 
its stature in a mantle of marbles of a thousand 
Qolours,— 'when once the eye of an antiquarian be- 
comes familiar with the dazzling riches of ite onift«- 
ments, and passes from the details to the general plan 
-^when once the first covering is removed, and the 
subject laid bare, we can recognise by its muscles 
and organs, the ancient family, the comnion origin, 
the fraternal source where the North and the East, 
Christianity and Mohammedanism, have each sought 
for what was wanting in themselves, that is to say, 
the hand that traced the mosques of Cairo and the 
Basilicas of Venice. 
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For here, in a few words^ is the historj* of arohi- 
tecture. Bom with the ancient ciyilization of India, 
it began to dig caves before it erected palaces; it had 
monolithic temples before airy cathedrals ; then, by 
degrees, what was beneath ascended to the surface, 
and stands now in light, the art of great nations, and 
of great epochs. 

Did Indian architecture traverse the Red Sea to 
reach Ethiopia? We know not. Was Egyptian archi- 
tecture the sister, or only the daughter ? Of this too 
we are ignorant ; we only know that it cathe from 
Meroe, grave and stately like a venerable matron ; it 
built Philoe, Elephantina, Thebes, and Tentyra; it 
then halted, gazing at the ramparts of Memphis built 
by strangers, who ascended the Mile as she came 
down. This is the second epoch. It is the epoch 
of progress which precedes the epoch of art ; it is 
the epoch when men raise, by dynamic means un- 
known in our days, gigantic masses on monolithic 
6hafis ; it is the epoch when architraves of single 
blocks, joining over the centre of the chapiter, form 
the flat, square, and massive vault. Finally, it is the 
epoch in which all the monuments, whatever ma;^ he 
their destination, have the appearance of being built 
by giants. Grandeur is the dominant motto of this 
epoch ; it is written from Babylon to Palanque, and 
from Elephantina to the walls of Sparta, not with 
stones but with rocks. 
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Greece succeeds Egypt, a graceful and coquettish 
daughter to a silent and veiled mother, — art to 
ideality, — the beautiful to the sublime. Then words 
before unknown arise, purity, proportion, elegance : 
Athens, Corinth, Alexandria, spread a people joyous 
in its nymphs imder four orders of columns : con^ 
struction remains stationary, ornament reaches its 
apogee. 

Then comes Rome the laborious, with its world of 
labourers and soldiers, for whom already granite, por^r 
phyry, "and marble, have become rare, for they have 
been expended by the elder-born, nothing remains but 
the travertine. Small materials succeed great, but 
science comes to the aid of poverty, and invents the 
semi-circular vault. Henceforth the arch forms tlie 
principal character of Roman architecture; it is applied 
to everything, to temples, aqueducts, and triumphal 
monuments; only that at the extremities of the 
empire, architecture reflects the neighbouring coun- 
tries. At Petra it excavates monolithic temples, 
like those of India ; at Persepolis it substitutes for 
the Tuscan or Corinthian capital, heads of the elc-!- 
j)htints of Darius, or the horses of Xerxes. 

Suddenly this immense Babel is interrupted ; the 
East hurls the North on the West, both together 
sweep across the ancient world, which they envelop 
as a serpent^ which they destroy as a conflagration. 
Rome, the queen of the world, hastily prepares her 
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hoty ark, which lands at Byzantium with the seed 
of each art, as Noah landed at Ararat with the germ 
of each race. 

Not only does one world succeed another, hut in 
the midst of the cataclysm, a voice is heard from 
heaven, a new idea has heen revealed, an unknown 
S3anbol has beamed forth. The barbarians turn 
their eyes to Byzantium; they recognise the cross on 
the dome of St. Sophia ; the symbol and the monu-^ 
ment are united ; the Christian idea is complete. 

Byzantium then is the common source; its children* 
degenerate descendants of their ancestors, come to 
rebuild the world with their ancient recollections and 
their present unskilfulness ; they make essays, trials^ 
copies; in this first period, the Basilica of the Christ-^ 
ian, and the mosque of the Mohammedan, are twin 
Edifices ; it is not until the exigencies of the Gospel 
and the Koran have spoken sufficiently loud for 
stones to hear, that the granite and marble obey 
their voice. The sister architectures then separate, 
never to meet again. 

Each labours to complete its visible symbol ; the 
Basilica fir^ takes the form of a Greek, but soon of 
a Latin cross, which is the cross of the Redeemer, 
It raises the spire near the door, to point out, with 
its stony finger, heaven, to those whom the bells 
summon ; it builds twelve chapels in memory of the 
twelve apostles; it inclines the choir to the rights 
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beeauae Jesus when dying, inclined his head on his 
right shoulder ; it pierces three windows in the choir, 
because God is Triune, and all light comes from God. 
Now comes the thousand-coloured glass, breaking the 
sdar rays, and supplying at every hour a twilight 
suited to meditation and prayer : now comes the 
organ, that mighty voice of cathedrals, which speaks 
every tone and language, from those of vengeance to 
those of mercy; and the Christian sentiment receives 
its complete developement, and attains its highest 
perfection, in the Gothic cathedral of the fifteentb 
century. 

With the Mussulmans, on the contrary, where 
everything must address itself to the material being, 
not to the soul,-^where the recompense of true be- 
lievers after pleasure in this life is a voluptuous para* 
diss, the religions monument assumes a different 
diaraeter. Its first care is to open its roof to the 
eternal smile of heaven ; under the pretence of ablu- 
tion it causes fountains to spout liquid silver, whose 
very murmurs are refreshing; it surrounds them 
with graceful and odorous trees^ under the shade of 
whioh it invites its nightingales and its poets, reserv- 
ing only a narrow and rectangular space, where the 
body of the Mussulman sent will repose beneatb a 
dome enriched with ingenious arabesques. Near 
this will rise the minaret, a tower of several stories, 
from whence three times every day, the muezzin will 
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summon the faithful to prayer, reminding them Of 
the fundamental maxims^f their creed. 

Local influence will come next to religions influ- 
ence. Mohammedan art, though sprung from Bjr- 
zantium, will not pass with impunity, so close to 
Fersepolis and Delhi ; its arches enlarged at the 
centre will close at the base with Persian elegance; 
India will furnish its elegant combinations of fret-^ 
work and tracery, and will cover the walls with point- 
lace in stone. The Mohammedan sentiment will 
theu be complete, and will embody itself in the 
mosque, as the Christian sentiment in the cathedral. 

The architects of the two sentiments hare had 
one principle in common; they have destroyed to 
build. AH have built their new world with the 
ruins of the old. They have found the skeleton 
extended on the earth ; they have stolen from it the 
^strongest bones, and its most beautiful wonders. 
The sources to the Chiistians were, the Parthenon, 
the Coliseum, the temple of Jupiter Stator, the 
golden house of Nero, the baths of Caracalla, the 
amphitheatres of Titus: the sources to the Arabs 
were, the Pyramids, Thebes, Memphis, the temple of 
Solomon, the obelisks of Karnac, and the columns of 
Serapis. And this by the immutable will which 
permits that nothing should be created anew, but 
ordains that all humanity should be linked together, 
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and by this chain has given man an explanation of 
eternity. * 

Amongst these architects and builders of cities, 
was Ahmed-Ebn-Taylun, the founder of Old Cairo, 
whose father was captain of the guards under the 
Khaliphs of Bagdad, This nomade conqueror called 
it Fostan, or '' the tent," and erected in it the mosque 
of Taylun. The Fatimite Jouhar in 969, conquered 
this stone camp, and traced the site of a new city, which 
he called Al Kahirah^ or " the Victorious." At the 
commencement of the twelfth century, Salah-ed- 
Din, the lieutenant of Nur-ed-Din conquered Egypt, 
and subdue4 the Victorious city, as well as the rest. 
It was under him that Kara-kush, one of his captains, 
erected the citadel and the walls. Some years later, 
Bibars, the chief of the Mamelukes, poignarded the 
vizier, and reigned in his stead. Finally, in 15 1 7^ 
Sultan Selim made Egypt a Turkish province. 
During the course of these different reigns, while the 
city of Tayliin fell to ruin, that of Jouhar beheld its 
splendid edifices successively arise. 

Cairo occupies an immense extent of ground; its 
population amounts to three hundred thousand souls; 
it is divided into several quarters^ like the European 
cities of the middle ages, the quarter of the Arabs^ of 
the Greeks, of the Jews, of the Christians ; but each 
quarter is separated by gates, at which guards keep 
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watch every night. "We were, as I have said, in 
the Frank or Christian quarter, from which it is 
dangerous to go out in a European dress : a danger 
to vehich the reader is indebted for this long anti- 
qtiarian and chronological dissertation. I humbly 
request him to pardon me, but I thought a disquisi- 
tion of the kind necessary, once for all, in a work of 
this nature. 
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VI. CAIRO, CONTINUED. 

The next morning, at the appointed time, the 
tailor came with our clothes. In this exactness, as 
in many other points, I was forced to recognise the 
superiority of the Turkish over the French tailor* 
Some of our countrymen, attracted by curiosity, 
came to assist at our metamorphosis. The tailor 
brought a barber as his companion, through whose 
hands, or rather through whose legs, it was neces- 
sary to pass before getting to him. Baron Taylor, 
who was engaged with the business of the mission, 
had gone to the consul, and left us to the cares of 
our toilette. The barber placed himself on a chair 
and made me sit on jihe ground; he then drew 
from his girdle a small iron instrument, which I dis- 
covered to be a razor, from seeing him strop it on 
the palm of his hand. The idea that this species of 
saw was about to run over my head made me ar- 
range my hair, but almost immediately I found my- 
self fixed between my adversary's knees as if it were 
in a vice, and I saw that the best thing I could do 
was not to stir. In fact, I felt the bit of iron I had 
so despised, run over my head with a gentleness, 
skill, and velocity, which went to my very heart. 
In about five minutes the barber relaxed his hold, I 
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laised my bead, I heard everybody laugh, I looked 
in the glass, I was completely shorn, there remained 
no other trace of hair on the whole cranium than 
the charmiDg blueish tint which adorns the chin 
when the beard is cleverly removed. I was stu- 
pi£ed by this promptitude, I had never seen myself 
in such a c(»idition, and had some difficulty in re- 
cognising my identity. I searched on the top of the 
bump of philosophy, for the lock of hair by which, 
tbey say, the archangel Ghibriel is to raise the pious 
Mohammedans; even that was not there. I thought 
that I had a right to protest; but, at the first word 
on the subject, the barber stated that this ornament 
had only been adopted by a particular sect, little 
venerated by the rest on account oi the irregularity 
of its morals. I stopped him in the midst of his 
reply, assuring him, that I would only belong to a sect 
eminent for purity, because, whilst I was in Europe 
my morals had been the theme of general admiration. 
This point, settled, J passed without tegret into the 
hands of the tailor, who began by placing on my 
head a white skuU-^cap, over this cap a red turban, 
and round the turban a shawl neatly folded, whieh 
almost transformed me into a true believer. He 
then put on my robe and ahbayesy and girdled my 
waist with a shawl; and, to this shawl I proudly 
hung my sabre, and also fastened a dagger, pencils, 
paper, &c. In this costume, which did not make a 
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single wrinkle on my person, my tailor declared that 
I was fit for any company. I made no doubt of the 
fact, so I waited with the greatest impatience, like 
an actor about to make '^ his first appearance on any 
stage," until the metamorphosis of my companions 
was completed. They were forced, in their turn, to 
undergo before my eyes, the operation which I had 
sustained before theirs, and decidedly I was not the 
person whose head cut the most ridiculous figure. 
Finally, when the toilette was'completed, we went 
down the stairs, crossed the threshold, and made our 
debtU in Turkish life. 

I was greatly embarrassed by my dress ; my fore- 
head was weighed down by my turban; the folds of 
my robe and mantle embarrassed my walking ; my 
slippers and feet, not yet well acquainted with each 
other, committed frequent breaches of continuity. 
Mohammed walked at our side, marking time by 
the words, "gently, gently." Finally, when our 
French petulance was a little calmed, and a more 
slow and measured pace permitted us to observe 
the balancing of the body necessary to give the 
Arabic finish to our gait, everything went on better. 
This costume, admirably suited to the climate, is far 
more commodious than ours, for it only restrains the 
waist, and leaves all the joints perfectly free. With 
respect to the turban, it forms a species of wall 
round the head, permitting it to perspire without 
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inconTeniencing the rest of the body, which does not 
&il to afford great satisfaction. 

Haying spent half an hour in Mohammedanizing 
ourselves, we began our investigations. Our first 
visit was to the palace of the Pacha ; the road which 
led' thither was filled with fragments of exquisite 
taste, from the contemplation of which Mohammed 
was forced to tear us every minute. It is impos- 
rible to give any idea of the exquisite beauty of 
Arabian ornament ; in every direction Cairo is great 
in its details, as well in the tout emernbUy when it 
allows you only to see the end of a street, or the 
comer of a mosque, as when it displays in the ger 
neral view its three hundred minarets, its seventy* 
two gates, its extensive walls, its tombs of the 
Khaliphs, its pyramids, its Nile, and its desert. 

We traversed rapidly sumptuous bazaars and 
streets covered with tents; then we came to the 
great mosque of Sultan Hassan, separated by an 
open space from the citadel^ towards which its prin- 
cipal front is turned. We took the scarped path 
leading to Joseph's divan, near which is a remark* 
able well, to which Baron Taylor directed our at- 
tention. It is a quadrangular edifice, intended to 
supply the citadel with water, and its depth, they 
say, is carried down to the level of the bed of the 
river; it is sunk in the solid rock, the descent is 
by steps, lighted at first by loop-holes; but after 

o 
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going down a certain distance, tordies are indis- 
pensable. 

With respect to the mosque, called Joseph's Divan, 
it is sustained on monolithic columns of beautiful 
marble, which support arches, in a slight degree re- 
entrant, on their Corinthian capitals ; they aie sculp- 
tured with Arabic characters, representing particular 
venses of the Koran. Continuing our ascent, we 
at length reached the platform of the rock; the 
palace of the Pacha has been erected on this cul- 
minating point; it is a confused heap of stones, 
wooden pillars, and Italian pictures in the most 
detestable taste; the whole badly suited to the 
exigencies of the climate. 

Karah-Kush, the captain and prime minister of 
Salah-ed-Din, as wc have already said, built the 
citadel, sunk the well, and traced the walls of the 
new city; consequently, his memory is very po- 
pular; and as he was a hump-backed dwarf, his 
name has been given to the Arab punch, who enjoys 
great liberty in the streets of Cairo, and ventures 
upon the most grotesque and scurrilous jests. 

We were accompanied in our excursion by 
M'Moara, interpreter to the consulate, and formerly 
dragoman to the Mamelukes of the guard, whom 
we had found on our arrival established in the hotel. 
To his old business, he had joined a new trade, 
namely, that of a traffic in antiquities; he poaseesed. 
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Vesides, an abundance of anecdotes, which rendered 
him a most interesting Cicerone. It was he who 
explained to us the magnificent panorama^ which 
was opened to ns from the eleyated point we had 
reached. 

The citadel commands all Cairo. Facing the east, 
with the back to the river, taking the south to the 
right hand and the north to the left, an immense 
semicirde is opened to the i^ectator. Over the 
aisles at our feet rose the tombs of the Khaliphs, a 
city of the dead, silent and inhalnted : it is the Ne<- 
crap(^ of giants. Every sepuldire is as large as a 
mosque, and each monument has its guardian, silrait 
as the tomb. 

We shall hereafter visit it with torches, evoke its 
spectres, and tenify its. birds of prey, whidi perch 
every day on the pianftcles that surmount it, and at 
night return to the tombs^ as if to tell the ghosts of 
the Khaliphs that it was their turn to go out. The 
chain of Mokattan passes behind this monumental 
€ai,Yi it is a peaked and arid rock, which reflects the 
scorching rays of the sun as far as Cairo. 

Turning round you have at your feet the city of 
the living instead of the city of the dead. Your 
glance fidh on tortuous and jumbled streets throogk 
which a few Ars^ stalk slowly and gravely, clothed 
in their magnificent nCsaUak (cloak), or some Turki 
ride on asses ; then there are cumbrous heaps from 

o 2 
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which ascend the cries of camels and the voices of 
merchants — ^these are the bazaars ; a roof of cupolas 
like the shields of giants, — a forest of minarets like 
masts or palm-trees. To your left, is Old Cairo or 
the tent of Taylun ; to your right, Poulak, the 
desert, Heliopolis ; in your front, beyond the city, 
the Nile with the islet of Roudah, and on the oppo- 
site bank, the battle-field of Embabeh: beyond 
this, the desert. To the south-east, are Gh3rzeh, 
the sphinx, the pyramids, a forest of immense palm- 
trees, where the Colossus rests, and where Memphis 
stood; above their tops the pyramids again, and 
beyond, the desert. On all sides of the horizon the 
desert : an immense ocean of sand, like the real 
ocean with its flux And reflux; its caravans which 
cleave it like navies, its dromedaries which furrow 
it like boats,, and its simoons which agitate it like 
hurricanes. 

It was on the platform where we stood, that the 
Pacha of Egypt, in 1818, mowed down with grape^ 
the ancient militia of the Mamelukes, whom he had 
invited as if to a feast. They came according to 
their custom, clothed in their most gorgeous cos- 
tumeSj armed with their finest weapons, bearing 
upon them all their wealth. At the signal of the 
Pacha, death appeared on all sides ; cannons crossed 
their flame and shot, horses and men rolled in blood. 
The hopeless troops dispersed, dashing their heads 
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against the walls with senseless cries of rage and 
vengeance ; they mingled in crowds, they divided in 
groups, they dispersed like leaves scattered before 
the wind, and suddenly reunited in a last effort to 
break down the batteries' jaws of flame with tho 
breasts of their horses ; then again, they separated 
like terrified birds, pursued in their flight by the 
perfect hail-storm of bullets which foUpwed. Several 
then, precipitated themselves from the summit of the 
citadel; steeds and riders were dashed to pieces. 
Two however arose from the mass ; the horses and 
riders, stunned by the fall, shuddered for an instant, 
like equestrian statues, whose pedestals are shaken 
by an earthquake ; then, dashing forward with the 
rapidity of lightning, they crossed the gate of the 
city, which was not closed, and found themselves 
out of Cairo. They directed their course to the city 
of the tombs of the Khaliphs, they traversed that 
habitation of solitude, which echoed to their horses' 
hoofs like a catacomb, and reached the foot of the 
Mokattan mountains at the moment when a troop 
of the Pacha's cavalry issued from the city in pur- 
suit. One took the road to Al Arish, the other 
purred up the mountain ; the pursuers divided aud 
continued the chase. 

. Tnily wondrous was this raco fur life or death, 
and those horses of the desert bounding over rocks, 
clearing torrents^ and skirting precipices. Thrice 
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the steed of one of the Mamelukes fell, at the end of 
his breath, and almost of his life ; thrice, hearing the 
gallop of the pursuers^ he rose and resumed his- 
speed. The fourth time he fell nerer to rise agabi. 
Man then gave a touching example of reciprocal 
fidelity; instead of stealing behind some rock, Mdiiig' 
in a defile, or clambering some peak inaccessible to- 
horses, the Mameluke sat down by his fallen steed, 
laid the bridle oerosB his arm^ and quietly waited the 
stroke of death. The soldiers cut him down, without 
his uttering a complaint or breathing a sigh. The 
other Mameluke, more fortunate than his comrade, 
passed through Al Arish, gained the desert, and 
became governor of Jerusalem, where we afterwards 
saw him, the sole surviving remnant of the for- 
midable corps, which thirty years previously rivalled 
the picked soldiers of the French army. 

The circumstance which most attracted our notice 
in our first excursion was the number of ears au^ 
noses wanting to the faces of those we met, wMeh 
gave a very fantastic appearance to the fine fellows 
mutilated in this strange fashion. I asked Mo- 
hammed for an explanation of this singular pheiM^ 
menon; he replied, that these honourable invalkb 
were specimens of the administration of justice hyr 
the correctional tribunal of Cairo. This required 
some further elucidation, which M^Moara, always 
talkative and officious, gave us on the instant* 
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At Cairo, a priinitiye country, which haa not yet 
had time to reach our state of civilization, there is 
BOi an army of police to watch the army of robbers i 
begides, the most minute researches, and the most 
careful yigilanee, would be easily deceived, — the 
person suspected clears the walls of Cairo, and is in 
the Desert. Now^ jui^ice has the same dread of 
sajid that it has of water ; every ocean terrifies the 
stem dame ; it was necessary to remedy this incon* 
veniefice. The Cadis, whom the business chiefly 
eoDcemed, cast about, and at length hit upon an 
ingenious mode of distinguishing thieves from honest 
pec^e. 

When a robbery has been committed, and the 
robber taken, which does sometimes happen, the 
Cadi summons the accused, hears the charge, and, 
when the criminal is convicted, which is soon done, 
he takes the robber's ear in one hand and a razor in 
the other ; he adroitly passes the instrument between 
his hand and the head of the convict; long prac* 
tiee has r^idered the operation so familiar, that the 
piece remains in the Cadi's hand, and the convict 
walks off mimu an ear. 

Every one must see that such an operation sim- 
plifies the business of police. If the thief be takea 
for a seeonirl crime, there is no denying the record of 
previous conviction, unless the ear Juis grown again, 
which rarely happens; the seccmd ear is then cut 
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off, by yirtiie of that axiom of jurisprudence ^^ nan 
bis in idem " (not twice to the same). If the robber 
is incorrigible, and falls a third time into the same 
fault, the Cadi takes him by the middle of the face 
and cuts off his nose, as he had cut off his ears. The 
citizens of Cairo -haTe then fair warning to keep 
out of the way of people whose heads want such 
accessories, for the proprietors have such a ridicu- 
lous sorrow for their loss that they search for the 
ears and noses in the pockets of every one they meet. 
Should you, when at Cairo, find a hand in your 
pocket, your best plan is to draw your dagger, give 
a smart cut, and walk off. Should there be rings on 
the fingers, so much the better for you ; you may 
make yourself easy, the proprietor will never come 
to claim them. 

Just as M'Moara ended his explanation, we saw 
the Cadi going his rounds. He starts every mom« 
ing, without giving a hint of the direction he intends 
to take ; he takes his course across the city, halts at 
the first bazaar he meets, sits down in a shop taken 
at random, verifies the weights, hears public com- 
plaints, and examines the merchant found tripping ; 
then, without lawyer or judge,, and especially with- 
out delay, he pronounces his decree, inflicts the 
punishment, and sets off in quest of a new delin- 
quent. * On this occasion the character of the penal- 
ties is changed ; in spite of the resemblance, mer- 
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chants cannot be treated like robbers, for that would 
destroy the confidence necessary in commerce. The 
ordinary sentences are of three classes ; — 1. lenient, 
confiscation ; 2. moderate, closing the shop ; 3. 
severe, exposure. This exposure is effected in a 
peculiar manner; the victim is placed erect, lifted 
from his feet in such a way that the whole weight 
of his body rests on the point of his toe, his ear is 
then nailed to the door*post, which gives him. the 
appearance of executing a pirouette, like Elsler or 
Taglioni. This- ingenious punishment lasts two, 
four, or six hours. It is useless to say that the 
patient may abridge his sufferings by tearing away 
his ear ; that rarely happens, the Turkish merchants 
are jealous on the point of honour, and for no con- 
sideration would they consent to resemble robbers 
by losing even a small portion of their ears. 

I stopped before one of these wretches, who had 
been nailed up at the moment; I was about to 
bestow pity on him, when Mohammed told me that 
he was an old offender; and on looking close to his 
ears, I saw that they were like cullenders. My feel- 
ings towards him were completely changed : ho had 
still an hour and three-quarters to complete his 
punishment, a much longer time than I required 
to take his portrait. I desired my companions to 
go on with M^Moara, and to leave me with Mo- 
hammed ; but my friend Mayer would not abandon 
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me; we three remained togeilier whilst the rest 
continued their route. 

The picture wm quite complete. The baker, nailed 
by the ear, held himself erect and stiff on his great 
toes ; near him, seated on the threshold, the gitard, 
charged with the superintendence of the execution, 
smoked his pipe, the charge of which he seemed to 
kaye calculated for the duration of the punishment. 
Bound these two personages, a semicircle of specta- 
tors enlarged and contracted, as new-comers arriyed 
or the old' comers went away. We took our poet 
en one of the wings, and I commenced my obserya- 
tioBS. 

At the end of ten minutes, the baker, seeing thai 
he had no pity to expect from the spectators, among 
whom perhaps he recognised some of his dupes, 
yentured to address the guard. 

^^ Brother," said he, ^^ one of the laws of our holy 
piophet is, that men should mutually assist each 
other." 

The guard had no objection to make to this 
admirable precept, so he quietly continued smoking 
his pipe. 

^^ Brother," resumed the sufferer, '^ did you hear 
me?" 

The guard gaye no other sign of assent than a 
large puff ef smoke, which went up to his neigh- 
bour's nose. 
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^^ Brother," said the baker, '^ one of as could want^ 
the other in the way that will please Mohavunedr'* 

The pufi of smoke succeeded each other wHh a 
regularity not calculated to console a wreteh who 
wanted something else. 

" Brother," he continued, with a plaintive voice, 
^ put a stone under my foot, and I will give yo« a 
piastre." 

Absolute silence. 

" Two piastres." 

A long pame. 

" Three piastres." 

A cloud of smoke. 

*' Four piastres." 

'' Ten piastres,*' said the guard. 

The baker's ear and purse had a conflict, windi 
was vividly depicted on his countenaooe; finaily, 
pain carried the day, and ten piastres fell at the tet 
of the sentinel; he clutched them, counted them^ 
put them in his purse, laid his pipe against the vraM, 
searched for a pebble about the sixe of a spanow's 
eggj and placed it delicately under his ne^hbour'is 
feet* 

^* Brother,*' sidd the sufferer, " I can feel nothuig 
under my feet." 

^ Nevertheless, I put a stone there," said the 
guard, coolly taking hi^ pipe, ^bnt I proportioned 
the size to the cash. Give me a kdari (about feui 
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shillings), and I will put under your feet so beau- 
tiful and comfortable a stone, that when you get 
to Paradise, you will regret your position at your 
shop door." 

The final result was, that the sentinel got the 
talari^ and the baker the stone. I do not know 
how this strange judicial procedure terminated, for 
I went away, my sketch being finished in about 
half an hour. 

As the heat began to be fatiguing, and our tour 
was far from being completed, Mohammed gave a 
signal, and two donkeys, richly caparisoned, were 
brought. They were the most spirited animals we 
had yet met, but as we had gone out to msikc 
sketches, not to gain the Chantilly stakes, we forced 
them to go our pace ; this, however, was no easy 
matter, especially for Mayer, who, being a naval 
ofiicer, had very little taste for equitation. Moham- 
med assured us, that before the French came to 
Cairo a donkey had never been seen in a gallop, 
but that when the pacific quadnipeds had felt the 
ingenious devices used by our soldiers, prods of the 
bayonet, &c., they adopted their eternal gallop, 
which has come down from generation to generation. 
Nevertheless, Mohammed pretended that they had 
generally sufficient intelligence to distinguish the 
race of men to which their rider belonged. In fact, 
I have seen animals, which I recognised as the most 
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troublesome to manage on the preceding evening, 
proceeding veiy quietly under the conduct of a 
grave Turk, or trotting gently under a Coptic 
merchant, whilst those which I saw hired by Frank 
travellers were generally as spirited as Bucephalus. '. 

We visited several bazaars in succession; each 
bazaar is usually appropriated to one class of mer- 
chandise, as each merchant is to one kind of trade, 
and each slave to one kind of service. We began 
with the provision-bazaar; the first and principal 
article was rice, a commodity easy of transport, and 
the principal support of the population ; next apri* 
cot-paste, rolled' out like a carpet, each piece being 
from twenty-five to thirty feet long, and three or 
four feet wide; it is sold by the yard, a circum- 
stance tending to derange our notions of oriental 
sweetmeats ; then choice dates, then dates too ripe, 
and dates too green, piled together and heaped in 
cubes which weigh from a hundred to a hundred 
and fifty pounds each. Dates are, next to rice, the 
chief support of the population; only that one is 
considered as the dinner, and the other as the dessert; 
the delicacy, however, sells at a very low price. 

The cloth-bazaars are very rich ; they contain vast 
quantities of Indian shawls, their price being about 
half what they would cost in France. The military- 
bazaar is sumptuous ; the weapons of polished steel 
are magnificent, but scarce and dear. Sabres and 
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dbggen are rarelj sold mounted ; you must first buy 
the blade, then have a handle fixed on by the 
aimourer, a sheath supplied by the proper maker, 
ornaments added by the silversmith, tassels and 
b^ furnished by the laceman, and, finally, it mmst 
be taken to the assayer to receive the proper stamp. 
^me blades bring exorbitant prices ; they have been 
valued at 2000, 2800, and 3000 francs (80^., 112^., 
and 120^. English). 

In order to facilitate trade, the Jews frequent the 
baiaars, offering to change gold or silver, or to lend 
money to known persons, who may not have 
brought out with them enough money for the 
article they wish to purchase ; they are easily 
recognised at the first glance by their black dresses, 
the sumptuary laws of Cairo forbidding them to 
weax any other colour. 

To finish the day, we went to the women's 
bazaar. The building which contains them is di- 
vided into miserable square courts, with cages fixed 
against the walls. A partition divides each court 
into two, the first division has the best apartments, 
designed for slaves of high price. We found in 
these courts Jewesses, Arabian, Nubian, and a few 
Qrecian girls. One of them was a young girl of 
ravishing grace and beauty : I inquired her price, 
and learned that it was 300 francs (12/.) 

AU these slaves have generally a joyous appear- 
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ance, for badly fed by their ownen, beaten for the 
least fault, or rather slightest ci^rice of their master, 
no coodition can be worse than that of those who 
remain in the bazaar, and therefore they employ 
erery art to attract purchasers. 

There are magnificent fountains round each bazaar ; 
they are beautiful, and almost always isolated mo* 
numents, and their openings are covered with bronee 
gratings. At each opening a copper bowl is sus- 
pended by a chain; passengers put their hands 
through the grating, take the water, drink, and 
leare the bowl suspended for the next passenger. 
There are eternally twelye or thirteen Arabs seated 
at each fountain ; they go round the monument 
with the sun, so that they have alwa3r8 the enjoy- 
ment of the most precious things in this oHmate, 
water and shade. 

We went out of the baaaars so pre-occupied with 
what we had seen, that we allowed our donkeys to 
take their own way; as we turned into a street 
leading to the Frank quarter, we found ourselves in 
front bt a troop of women going to the bath ; they 
were all covered with white silk mantles, mounted 
on mules, and escorted by a eunuch in the livery of 
the Pacha. Every one drew up on the road as they 
passed, the men turning tiieir faces to the earth, or 
screwing themselves up against the walls, so that 
Mayer and I were alone in the middle of the street. 
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Mohammed, who saw the clanger, caught my 
donkey's bridle, and dragged us under a porch, 
calling to Mayer, " To the left ! To the left, Sir 
Frank ! " But the advice was easier to give than 
to take ; Mayer, like a sailor, could only understand 
larboard and starboard, so that, for fear of a blunder, 
he pulled both reins together, and the donkey 
stopped short. At this instant Mayer found himr 
self face to face with the eunuch, who, accustomed 
to remove all obstacles by a sign, lifted his stick 
and gave the donkey a blow on the head. The 
.donkey reared, Mayer lost his stirrups, and nearly 
fell, but pulling himself up, half by the pommel of 
the saddle, and half by the neck of the beast,, he 
no sooner recovered his perpendicular than he ad- 
vanced upon the eunuch, and tumbled him to the 
ground by the neatest thump that ever the face of a 
eunuch received, then, like a true Parisian, he took 
out his card, in order that the eunuch should know 
where to look for satisfaction. But the eunuch, 
affrighted by treatment to which he was so unac- 
customed, raised himself on his knees, and seeing 
Mayer hold out a paper, kissed it respectfully. 
Mayer, satisfied by this demonstration, at length 
effected the manoeuvre indicated by Mohammed, 
and rejoined us, whilst the cortege^ which had 
halted for a moment^ continued its way to the bath. 
Scarcely had Mayer rejoined us, when Mohammed, 
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without saying a single word, seized the bridles of 
our donkeys, and putting his own to the gallop, 
dragged us through the middle of several narrow 
streets, until we reached the consul's court-yard. 
There we asked our interpreter the cause of such 
extraordinary speed, but he only replied, ^' Speak to 
the consul ! speak to the consul ! " 

Unable to obtain any explanation from Moham* 
med, we went to the vice-consul^ to tell him what 
had passed. He listened with terror, and when we 
concluded, said, ^^ Come, all has turned out for the 
best this time^ but if the eunuch had stabbed you 
both I could not have dared to claim your bodies." 

The circumstance which saved us was, that the 
blockhead, finding himself so unceremoniously treated, 
thought we must be very great personages, and 
mistook Mayer's card for onr Jirman. 

We remained concealed at the consulate until 
evening, and at night were led straight to our own 
quarters. 
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TIT. THE PYRAMID^. 

Hatiko deyoted a day to yiaitiiig the battle-field 
of Embabeh and Erbekieh, the scene of Kleber'f 
aeeasfliiiation, we resolyed, on the following mcmmg, 
to extend our reseasrches to the pyramids, crossing 
the. battle-field, and returning by way of Ghiadii. 
At day-break, they brought us donke]^ of the first 
order, with which, in less than ten minutes, we 
readied Boulak. There we crossed the Nile, and 
instantly found ourselves (m the plain, where, forty 
years ago, the last great quarrel between the E^st 
and the West was decided. The inrestigation was 
brief; every part was discernible from the heights of 
Embabeh : but as this is a subject for memory and 
contemplation^ there is nothing for description. 

We took a direct line to the pyramids ; we were 
soon forced to proceed at a snail pace, for our donkeys 
sunk up to their knees in sand at every step, so that 
we were nearly five hours in reaching the first pyra- 
mid, though, when we landed, it seemed as if we 
could touch it by stretching out our arms. 

The largest of the pyramids, and that most usually 
ascended, rests on a base, nearly equal to the area of 
Lincoln's Inn Fields, in London, and from below it 
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uppean sli^tly sloped at th<t top. The slonas are laid 
in oomses gradually receding, so as to form a gigantic 
staircase, CYcry step of which is about four feet and 
a half high, and oae foot wide. The ascent at first 
appeared, if not impossible, at least rather incon- 
venient to accomplish ; bnt Mohammed attacked one 
comer, fixed his knee on one course, grasped the 
second, and made us a signal to follow him, as if it 
was the simplest thing in the world. Moderate as 
was the pleasure of mounting more than four hundred 
and fifty feet, under a burning sun, whose heat was 
aggravated by the reflecticm of the stones, to which 
we dung like lizards, shame prevented any from 
remaining behind. Mayer, accustomed to climb the 
siiroads and rigging of his ship, was quite at home; 
lie now triumphed in his turn, and leaped from course 
to course like a goat at play. Finally, after twenty 
minutes of very hard work., after having torn our 
nails, and barked our shins to our hearts' content, we 
reached the summit ; but it was necessary instantly 
to think of coming down again, under pain of sedng 
immediately the little flesh which an Egyptian son 
had left upon our bones quite melt away. Still I 
had time to take a survey of the landscape. Turn- 
ing my back to Cairo, I had on my left the immense 
forest of palm-trees which conceals the mins of 
Memphis ; beyond this forest the pyramids of 8ak- 
kara, beyond these the Desert ; in front the Desert, 

OXFORD 
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on my right, the Dpsert : that is to say, this vast 
plain, the colour of fire, and which offers, as its only 
variety, hillocks of sand heaped up and again levelled 
by the wind. On the opposite side was Egypt ; that 
is to say, the Nile, flowing through its emerald val- 
ley; then Cairo, a living city, between Fostat and 
the tombs of the Khaliphs, its dead waters; beyond 
the tombs of the Khaliphs, the sterile chain of 
Mokcattan, which seems to bound the horizon with a 
wall of granite. 

I walked for a few minutes on the platform at the 
summit of the pyramid, which appeared to me about 
thirty-five or forty feet in length. Some enormous 
blocks resting on the top resemble peaks torn from a 
mountain-crest. These rocks are covered with names, 
among which there were still visible those of some 
of the generals of the French expedition of 1798, 
Beside these illustrious names, were those of Charles 
Nodier and Chateaubriand, which Baron Taylor had 
written in a former visit. 

I then turned my eyes down, and saw our donkeys 
find their drivers like grasshoppers below. I tried to 
throw a stone, but with all my force I could not 
fling it beyond the sides of the pyramid; and it 
reached the ground, bounding from one course of 
stones to another. 

This last exercise led me to think of descending; 
(ind it must be confessed that the matter appeared at 
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first not less difficult than the ascent, though in a 
differient way. Each course of stones, on account of 
the disproportion between the height and breadth, 
hides the step beneath, so that it would seem as if 
there were no means of descending the inclined plane 
but sliding down in a sitting posture. Luckily one 
thinks twice before venturing on such a slide ; be-^ 
sides, when you get down the first step, you see the 
second, and so on to the end. Still I must repeat, 
that the road is no way convenient, and persons who 
are subject to vertigo, had better let the ascent 
alone. 

When I reached the base, I fell on the sand, half 
dead with heat and thirst; I had not felt them 
during the descent, being too much occupied in look« 
ing after my safety. Mohammed gave me a lecture 
on the necessity of drinking only a small sup at a 
time; I snatched the bottle from his hands, and 
swallowed its contents at a single draught. No 
sooner had I quenched thirst, than I felt hunger. 
Luckily each of us frankly confessed to similar feel- 
ings, so that breakfast was voted unanimously. The 
donkey that carried our provisions was brought, 
and we joyously discovered that no accident had 
happened to our stores. 

We made the circuit of the pyramid to discover a 
shady place. Unluckily the sun was in the ssenith, 
so that the four sides of the tomb of Cheops were 
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equally scorching. We went round ihe wlide wiA- 
oat finding a spot where a person could remain tot 
fire minutes together, without being driren mad. 
At length, our Arabs showed us on the northern 
aide of the pyramid, and at iabout the third of its 
height, the entrance by which persons get to the 
inside of the monument. This dark mouth, which 
the colossus seems to have opened for breath, ap- 
peared to us so shady and cool, that in spite of our 
flEite^ we began clambering up again, and in less than 
five minutes attained our point. We found a spot 
for a breakfast-parlour, which, though not very con- 
Tent cnt, was very cool, and this was all we required. 

When our repast was finished, we lighted ourtorches 
to visit the interior of the pyramid. The entrance into 
the monument is through' a narrow sqtiare corridor, 
through which the visiters must crawl ; this gallery 
slopes down an angle of about 45**, As you advanoe, 
the heat sensibly diminishes; but the smoke of the 
torches, mixed with the impalpable dust raised by the 
visiters, renders respiration difficult. At length we 
reached two chambers^ called those of the King and 
Queen ; the first contains a sarcophagus, the cover of 
which is broken^ the second is quite empty. 

We quitted the chambers of their majesties, where 
there is. absolutely nothing to see but empty walls, 
to go and salute his or her highness the sphinx ; it 
is some hundred paces nearer the Nile thaa tha 
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pjramidsy and maj be called tke gigantic dog wliiish 
guaids this flock of granite. 

Near the great pyramid ia a smaller, whose top is 
eomplete, and terminates in a point. It is rarely 
asoended, and onr Arabs told us that the first who 
aoafed it was a French drummer, who, pursued bj 
the Mamelukes, found no better means of escape 
than to scale this wall, where his enemies would not 
follow. Having reached the summit, he tesolved to 
beat his drum]; and the rattlii^ he made was heard 
lor a league round. Greneral Begnier sent two com- 
panies, who put the Mamehikes to£ight ; the block* 
ade was raked, and the besieged came down with 
all the honours of war. 

We again mounted our donkeys, and proceeded 
to Crhizeh, not to see the onoe celebrated pleasure- 
house of Morad Bey, for I believe not a vestige of it 
tfenains, but to visit the Foundling Hospital for 
oi^phan ohiGkons. 

Every body knows, that instead of hena^ wbicb 
with the best incliiiations and greatest davotednas^ 
cannot sit on more ^an fifteen eggs at a time, the 
I^gyptians employ two immense ovens heated by 
steam, in whidi they hatch myriads of chickens at a 
time. This interesting institution is conducted hy a 
^iieetor, who not only does business for himself but 
undertakes the incubation of all the eggs brought 
him, for a trifling retribution. The dormitory of his 
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oval pupils is a long gallery, in which may be seen, 
at each side, a series of cells ranged in two stones, 
communicating with each other by small openings 
in the centre, through which warmth is conveyed 
from a stove always^ heated to a calculated d^ee. 
The doors of these cells open on the gallery, they 
remain closed for ten or twelve days, and are then 
opened for a longer time every day until the twen- 
tieth, when the incubation is complete. 

We arrived just as the contents of an oven were 
about to be hatched, and we were present at the 
first appearance of the chickens. The operation is 
simple;, the attendants break the eggs as if they were 
going to make an omelette; they shell the chickens 
like beans, and throw them one on top of the other 
Into the oven, where they have been heated into life, 
with no more precaution than if they were so many 
paving stones. The first act of ezistenceperpetrated 
by this brood, is to squall the best way they can : 
the second is to look for food ; this, however, is an 
unlucky ambition, for the proprietor of the establish-^ 
ment is only bound to hatch, but not to feed them. 
Yet they will live in this way three or four days, no 
doubt upon the heat. At the end of this time, if not 
claimed by the proprietors, they belong to the 
hatcher, who sends them to market, and sells them 
without any further attempt at fattening. 

We went back to Cairo, and passed by the isle- 
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of Kondah, where the Mekias or Nilometer 10 
huilt. 

This instrument, which serves to measure the 
height of the inundation of the Nile, is nothing but a 
column eighteen cubits high, including the capital. 
The level of the river at its greatest elevation, is 
marked upon it every year. This Mekias was greatly 
injured after the occupation of Cairo by the French; 
but it was rebuilt by order of General Menou, 
under the direction of the principal engineer, Cha- 
brol. When the repairs were finished, they built a 
portico at the entrance of the monument, and under 
its peristyle, just above the gate, was fixed a tablet, 
on which was graven an inscription in Arabic and 
French, (which has not the slightest interest for any 
human being but a Frenchman endowed with a 
double portion of the national vanity that is every- 
where the characteristic of his countrymen). 

On that very evening, when we came back to 
Cairo, M. Eydoux, the doctor of the Lander, who 
had accompanied us with the philanthropic design 
of curing us, should we be seized with ophthalmia, 
was himself attacked with that disease. Mr. Msara 
advised us to send for M. Dessap, a French physi- 
cian from Besan9on, who had remained at Cairo 
since the time of the French expedition, and had 
acquired esqperience in affections of the eyes, to which 
he exclusively devoted his attention. We instantly 
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fbUowed his advice, and about an hour aft^, we saw 
a splendid old man come in, clothed in Eastezu 
coetume, and supporting bis beard in hi. h»id ; this 
was our fdlow-countiyman. 

The Arabs, who measure a man's science by fhe 
length of his beard, have the highest veneration for 
BL Deasap. I must add, that he well deserves it, 
and that with him the symbol does not promise 
mone than it performs. 
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CLOT BEY. 

Baron Taylor having learned the viceroy's retnm 
to Alexandria, set oat for that city, leaving na to 
make preparations for our journey to Sinai. 

Thanks to the wondrous topographical instinct of 
the Parisians, we began to know Cairo as if we had 
been bom there ; our Mussulman costome, which in 
spite of native modesty, I must say, tiiat we wore 
with oriental dignity, opened to us idl doon and 
gates, even those of the mosques ; indeed, they were 
oiir usual promenade. The mosques are the oeuei of 
the dty. In them, you find coolness, water, shade, 
trses, and birds. In the midst of these yon wiU 
also find some Arab poei», who come during the 
intervals of prayer to recite commentaries on the 
Koran, and whose songs luU the pious idlers that 
dawdle away existence, redining in the orange- 
groves. We were pleased with the monotonous and 
measured summons of the mueznn, convoking the 
pious to prayer from the top of the minaret; as 
years advance, he descends a story, and lowers his 
voice ; until, when he becomes a feeble old man, he 
ascends no higher than the lowest gallery, whence 
he can enly be heard by passengers in the street. 
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We were often in the mosques at the hour of ab- 
lutions^ and shared in the acts of devotion as if we 
were genuine Moslems ; one might have supposed, 
from the fervour with which we bathed our faces 
and hands in the water, that we had just arrived 
from the holy cities of Mecca or Medina* There 
was always a very amusing scene at the close of the 
ceremony, when the worshippers, on leaving the 
mosque, claimed their property. Every Moslem on 
entering a mosque leaver his slippers at the door, so 
that there was always a regular mountain of slip- 
pers, of all forms and colours beyond the threshold. 
My readers may have heard of the close of a ball at 
Paris, when everybody takes not his own hat but 
the best hat he can find. It was just the same with 
the slippers ; it was a scene of pillage, where the 
plunderers did not give themselves, time to match 
the colours : every one retired with what was gene- 
rally an unfair exchange. The devotees returned 
home with feet quite naked : while those who had 
too much reason to cofnplain of what had been left 
them, made quantity compensate for quality, and 
marched off with two pair of slippers, one on his feet 
and the other in his hands. 

It is easy to see how frequent and varied this 
pleasure might be in a city like Cairo, where nearly 
sixty mosques may be counted in one street; we 
sketched the most remarkable of these moniimenta 
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successively ; tbe gigantic mosque of Sultan Hassan, 
where the insurgents sought refuge during the revolt 
of Cairo (1798), and whence they were driven hy 
cavalry and artillery; the mosque of Mohammed 
Bey, whose cupola is supported by columns taken 
from the ancient Memphis ; Mu Rustam, enriched 
with precious mosaics, marvellous specimens of art 
of the eleventh and twelfth centuries; Halaun, 
whose square pillars are covered to the very top 
with porcelain and dazzling hues; Sultan HuH, 
with its rich ceilings ingeniously decorated with 
arabesques; and finally, Taylun, which was founded 
by the conqueror, who gave it its name ; this is the 
mosque most venerated by the Arabs, who pray in 
it more willingly than anywhere else ; it is also 
very curious to a stranger's eye: its date of the ninth 
century, its prodigious extent, and its minaret, girt 
by an external staircase, produce the most pic- 
turesque effects. 

Whilst sketching the interior, I had nearly given 
inexpiable offence to the devout frequenters of this 
mosque. As Christians cannot enter the mosques 
without exposing themselves to a punishment, gene- 
rally left to the caprice of those who surprise them ; 
and, as on the other hand, few Mussulmans practice 
painting; every time that we made a sketch, we 
took care to choose the moment when the mosque 
was all but deserted, or at least, only peopled by 
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dso^wty idlers indulging their opium dreams under 
arange-irees; or hy poets, iirho, absorbed in the in- 
terpfetation of the Koran, or in admiration of them- 
selves^ paid little attention to us. I then took from 
my girdle, in addition to my sketch-book, a leaf of 
paper, covered with Arabic characters, and com- 
menced my work. If I heard a slow and measured 
step approach, I covered my sketch with the written 
paper; as the Moslem passed, he cast an oblique 
glance, and seeing the writing, took me either for a 
copyist or a poet, and passed on, wishing me either 
courage or inspiration, according as he deemed that 
it was my head or hand which worked. One day, 
I was so profoundly absorbed in the contemplation 
of my work, that I did not perceive the approach of 
one of the most pious frequenters of the mosque: 
suddenly, I perceived a shadow between me and the 
light; instinctively I drew out my written page, 
but it was too late ; the saint had seen the sketcfa| 
and recognised me as a Frank. This discovery in- 
spired him with such horror, that he fled to one of 
the inner-doors, roaring like a wild beast ; I lost no 
time; sketch, sketch-book, and written page, were 
thrust into my girdle ; as he had made a run in the 
holy place,. I ran likewise ; I gained the outer- do(»*^ 
and this time did not wait to find my own slippers ; 
X whipped on the first pair that came to hand, 
dashed down the next street, and was soon beyond 
the reach of my persecutor s voice. 
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I hai searedy escaped the fate of Si. Stef^en, 
wlieB I wa9 near meeting that of St. Lavrence. A 
liovse m the Frank quarter had taken fire: I saw a 
crowd romangy and, as I had my own reascms te 
speedy I hurried on with the rest. We soon reached 
the seme of the conflagration, which took its own 
cenxse, without any one resisting it otherwise than 
by cries^ gestures, and prayers. In the midst of the 
tnmttit the Cadi arrived, attended by his guards^ 
armed with bamboos, — in less thaii no time the 
place was cleared. A company of soldiers, aided by 
a hundred volunteers, rushed on the houses next the 
fixe, and as they were made of wood^ they worked 
so hard with hands and feet, that in less than an 
hour not a vestige of them remained. The confla* 
gration was thus isolated ; the four chief props of 
the burning house were then cut down, and it im* 
mediately fell ; water was poured on the smouldering 
pile, and everybody went about his business, save 
the sentinel l^t to watch the smoking ruins. 

Ova second source of amusement^ less perilous 
than the first, was the coffee-houses. As these esta* 
blishments are profane, everybody may frequent them 
without running any risk if recognised. Opium- 
SBEhokers^ ches% and fBcmgaUah^-^isij&a^ are the 
chief customers of these places. As we had no taafce 
i&K such gameSy we at once asked for pipes and 

* BacfcgaiiuDOtt. 
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coffee. At first, we bad some difficulty to accusiom 
ourselves to the coffee, which is prepared very dif- 
ferently in the east from what it is in Europe. The 
grains are slightly roasted, and then bruised with 9 
pestle; boiling -water is poured over the crushed 
grain, and the decoction is used as hot as it can be 
swallowed. I had at first the weakness to desire 
some sweetening, and I called for the necessary in- 
ingredients. The waiter brought me a little moist-^ 
sugar in the palm of his hand, and when I asked for 
a spoon to stir it, he picked up a piece of wood from 
the ground and presented it to me with great polite- 
ness. As it is one of my principles never to humi- 
liate any person, I held out my cup in spite of the 
disgust caused by the sugar-bowl, and scraped my 
bit of wood with my penknife, so that I quite suc- 
ceeded in spoiling my beverage. I asked for a 
second supply, which I swallowed in all its oriental 
purity ; I found that it possessed a wondrous aroma 
and exquisite taste. A person may drink from 
twenty -five to thirty cups of coffee in a day ; it acts 
as a tonic, while the pipe serves as an amusement ; 
so that whenever you pay a visit, coffee and tobacco 
are offered ; the coffee restores the vigour of which 
you have been deprived by the heat ; the pipe sup- 
plies the place of conversation. 

The accident which had so nearly happened in 
the mosque of Taylun, took away our amusements 
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at sacred places, and we resolved to make a second 
excursion beyond the city. Passing by Old Cairo, 
we bad one day paid our respects to Colonel Selves, 
who bad expressed a desire to receive Baron Taylor 
in bis tent, and charged us to transmit the invi-*> 
tation. Colonel Selves, now called Soleyman Bey, 
has renounced the Christian religion* to adopt the 
Mohammedan creed, and his French customs to em- 
brace oriental habits of life. In spite of this change 
in creed and habits, his heart is still European, and 
all his recollections are national :— the most cele« 
brated battles of the Revolution and the empire: 
and thus by the united aid of vision and memory he 
sometimes dreams that he is in the taidst of his 
countrymen. He showed us these memorials with 
a sad smile, which revealed how great his struggle 
must have been before he became an apostate : he 

* Thb statement is not quite correct; Selves left 
France when Atheism and Jacobinism were in the ascen- 
dant, and when ostentatious blasphemy was not only the 
fashion, but almost the religion of the state. He had no 
Christianity to lose; he adopted Mohammedanism purely 
fi*om interested motives, for the soldiers he commanded 
under the Pacha, indignant at being subject to a gia&ur, 
fired at him more than once. His apostacy, if the adop* 
tion of some creed, instead of none, can be so called, is 
treated by himself as a good joke, and the shame and 
repentance attributed to him by Dumas, have not been 
noticed by any other traveller,* — Trajis, 

1 
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asked us to spend an entire day with him : we con- 
sented, and he came one morning to ask the fulfil- 
ment of our promise. Baron Taylor found a magni- 
ficent barge placed under his orders at Roundah, to 
carry us to the pyramids of Sakkara, and the ruins 
of Memphis ; on our return we were to dine with 
the French officers in the service of the Pacha. We 
took M^Msara with us, indeed, he was our com- 
panion in most of our peregrinations. • 

The wind was favourable, the landscape charming. 
The Nile, which the ancients called the Father of 
RivezB, rolled beneath our feet; the waves that 
dashed against our barge had washed the ruins of 
Thebes and Philoe ; the men, who followed us along 
the banks, were clothed as in the days of Ishmael, 
and the women as in the time of Hagar. Under 
such circumstances it was impossible to feel ennui^ 
even though the conversation of Soleyman Bey and 
of M^Msara had not added fresh poetry to the loca- 
lities. Among his French tastes. Colonel Selves had 
preserved his love of the chase, and he related many 
sporting anecdotes of the animals he had en- 
countered in his excursions, particularly respecting 
the crocodiles, of which he had gone in search above 
the first cataract: for the animal is not found in 
Ijowcr Egypt. 

After a delightful sail of two hours we landed in 
front of the pyramids of Sakkara. They are more 
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andeiit and less etrikuig tban those of Ghyzeh; 
iheii form is irregular ; in some the courses of stone 
have very narrow dimensions ; others have only ten 
eoloseal steps, which seem built for giants, to their 
summits. The ground at their base m covered with 
benes ; you have only to scrape the sand with your 
hands or feet to bring up fragments of mummies^ 
cloths, amulets, glass-ornaments, and scarabsei. 
Beneath the surface are the immense catacombs in 
which the inhabitants of ancient Memphis repose ; 
indeed, this entire bank of the Nile is their Ne« 
cropolis. 

Besides the catacombs of men and women, there 
are catacombs of animals, in which are found, cats, 
ibises, and lizards; each of these individuals, for- 
merly a god, is folded in sacred cloth, hermetically 
sealed in an earthem jar, and placed in a recess 
along the walls of the common tomb. I put an 
ibis under my right arm, and a cat under my left, 
which seemed from their cases to have been very 
considerable personages in their day, and marched 
off with my brace of deities to repose for a while 
in a cavern covered with "hieroglyphics, wondrously 
preserved in some places, — horribly mutilated in 
others by travellers, those barbarians of civilisation. 

From the pyramids of Sakkara, we went to the 
grove of pahnhtrees which covers the site oi anpient 
Memphis, and which is about a league distant from 

I 2 
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the pyramids. This ancient ruin of Egypt could 
not have chosen a more magnificent tomb for its 
bones. Several fragments of pillars pierce the ground 
with their marble corners; the colossus of King 
Rameses the Great, commonly called Sesostris, like 
the eternal genius of these proud ruins, lies befoifO 
you, hurled from its base, and covers forty-feet of 
ground with its fragments. 

Within a few paces of the colossus appears a Bib- 
lical monument almost cotemporary with the con* 
queror whose statue is nigh. It is a cave which 
the Arabs call Joseph's prison; according to their 
traditions, it was to this prison that the son of 
Jacob was consigned by the deluded Potiphar, and 
it was by the steps they showed us that he ascended 
to explain the dreams of Pharaoh. ^ 

"Wc returned as we came by the Nile, the only 
high-road through Egypt ; we landed in front of the 
camp of Shubra, and went to the abode of Colonel 
Selves, where we found dinner waiting. The feast 
was served in the European style, and revived all 
the associations of home, so dear to travellers in 
a foreign land. 

The next day we began our preparations for our 
pilgrimage to Mount Sinai, and claimed the aid of 
our countryman, M. Linant, a young Frenchman, 
who had formerly accompanied Count de Forbin 
into Syria, and after having fulfilled bis duties t6 
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his companion, settled in Cairo, seduced by the 
4diinate, the buildings, and the taut ensemble of the 
poetical east. He had o£fered his services in pro- 
curing us Arab guides ; the time was come for our 
introduction to the sons of the desert, and conse- 
quently we went to remind M. Linant of his pro- 
mise. There was little delay in the accomplishment ; 
on the morning of the second day a deputation 
came to us from the tribe of Waleb-Said, one of the 
most considerable in the peninsula of Sinai, and we 
bargained with the chief to bring Baron Taylor 
from Alexandria to Cairo, reserving our more serious 
agreement for our journey to Sinai and return to 
Suez, until we had seen this species of prospectus. 
In this first bargain we agreed to pay fifty piastres 
(about fifteen shillings) per dromedary. 

I had seen the Arabs and their cattle enter the 
court of our hotel, and for the tenth time the sight 
had awakened serious considerations. Every time 
that I had heard travels in the east mentioned, I 
had also heard camels mentioned as the ordinary 
means of conveyance ; and every time that I heard 
this animal mentioned, it presented itself to my 
imagination just as M. Buffon has described it, with 
a double bump on its back. I had familiarised my- 
self with this image, and a thousand times fancied 
myself astride in the natural valley which Nature 
seems to have placed as a saddle on thb interesting 
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quadruped; bat of late days iny ideas had been 
singularly rectified. I found tbat they called indif- 
ferently the <»tmel a dromedary, and the dromedary 
a camel, but that the animal ¥rith the double hump 
did not exist in Egypt. The camel is to the dro* 
medary what the cart-horse is to the racer. This 
discovery upset my entire system of equilibrium; 
instead of a valley I had a mountain ; and besides, 
instead of this mountain serving as a support in 
front or rear, the Arabs had chosen to crown it with 
a saddle, ten or twelve inches high, so as to raise 
the traveller twelve or thirteen feet from the ground. 
Add to this a trot likely to shake the stoutest to 
pieces, and you will have some notion of the oonn 
forts of oriental travelling. 

This was no very amusing prospect for a mna 
who, in every excursion, regularly tumbled two or 
three times off his donkey. 

Luckily, my system is never to anticipate events, 
so that seeing eight or ten clear^ days before me, I 
prepared on the following morning to resume the. 
reckless and pleasant life which we had spent for 
the last three weeks. 

Once more we were invited to visit a Frenchman; 
Clot Bey, the celebrated physician, whom we met 
at Paris in 1833, and who has rendered eminent 
services to the Egyptian Pacha, came to invite 
Baron Taylor to visit his new hospital at Abuzabel, 
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and afterwards to spend the evening with him io 
the Turkish fashion* The baron had not arriv^j 
but we accepted the invitation with great pleasure. 

The Pacha bestows very particulaj: attention on 
the hospital at Abusabel, which is destined to be- 
come the seminary of his young physicians. We 
saw there all the monstrous maladies of the East, 
unknown or forgotten amongst us, but which we 
find mentioned in the Bible, — elephantiasis^ leprosy, 
enormous hydroceles. Young Arab surgeons, lively 
and intelligent, pointed out the cases with an eager- 
ness which showed their anxiety to please their 
chief. Clot Bey, feeling that such a spectacle, 
however interesting to men of science, could only be 
to us a matter of passing curiosity, soon led us from 
the wards to the garden&(; these were really oases of « 
lilacs and orange-trees, where convalescents rapidly 
recovered from the sole ejQfects of coolness and shade. 

About two o'clock Clot Bey perceived that the 
weather looked threatening : he therefore proposed 
that we should mount our donkeys and profit by 
the education the Franks had given than, to reach 
Cairo as soon as possible. ' He thought, if the hurri- 
cane surprised us at Abuzabel, tJiat we would 
have no particular inclination to spend the night; 
and besides, he had made arrangements for his 
evening party, which recalled him to the city. We 
rctamed at full gallop, and though there are two 
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oonfoundedly long ka^^es between the hospital and 
Cairo, in less than an hour I found that the return 
was completed without any divorce between me and 
my donkey ; and this gave me some confidence for 
the coming ease of the dromedary. 

Whilst we waited for dinner, Clot Bey led us to 
the bath. I have already explained the process of 
this operation in my chapter on Alexandria, and 
need not repeat it here ; besides, I had become used 
to it, and was now in my turn a furious amateur. 

We returned to dine with Clot Bey.; it was quite 
BL Turkish repast, only that we were allowed to use 
knives and forks. The dinner consisted of a pillau, 
boiled mutton, rice, fish, and pastry. 

After dinner Clot Bey led us into a saloon, and 
^ seated us on an enormous divan; several cups of 
excellent coffee, whose fragrance was perceptible at 
a distance, were served, then each of us was sup- 
plied with a pipe, while a negro sat at our feet to 
charge, light, and empty them; seeing that we were 
comfortably settled. Clot Bey clapped his hands, 
and four musicians entered. 

I confess that my first movement was one of 
terror ; I remembered the musical party we had at 
the vice-consul's, and had no anxiety for a similaa: 
charivari, I cast an inquiring glance at the instrtt^- 
ments, and derived no comfort from their form o* 
nature. The first was the famous timbrel, with 
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which. I had formed an acquaintance on board the 
barge; the second was a violin, whose iron head 
rested on the knees of its executioner, and the two 
others, mandolins with enormous handles. The 
scoiindrels besides had voices, which they concealed 
for the moment^ but with which they too soon made 
ns acquainted. 

The concert was about to commence, and it pro-« 
raised to be no way inferior to that which we had 
heard before, when our attention was diverted by 
the entrance of a kind of buffoon, clothed in white. 
He preceded four females, whom we at once recog- 
nised as almeh (dancing girls) ; they were the Ta- 
glionis of Cairo. Thenceforward we cared little for 
the music, but paid all our attention to this novel 
and interesting performance. 

They wore an elegant- and graceful costume ; their 
heads "were covered with turbans, richly embroi- 
dered, and adorned with jewels. From these hung 
long plaited tresses, adorned with Venetian sequins 
set very thick, which, falling over their shoulders, 
formed a splendid and glittering mantle of gold ; 
their vests fitted close, and left the neck and bosom ex- 
posed: below the waist they were loose and floating; 
the sleeves were close at the top, but they widened at 
the elbow, opened a little above the waist, and hung 
down to the ground. Their trousers exhibit graceful 
folds; a superb Cashmire shawl, tied carelessly round 
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the waist, completed the dress, which, simple as it 
seems, is often of immense value. 

Besides these, thej had the nails of the hands 
and feet stained with henna, and their eyebrows 
painted black, which gave extraordinary brilliancy 
to their eyfe. Their dances, though graceful and 
novel, are too frequently oiBfensive to correct taste, 
and even worse than the most degrading exhibitions 
at our European operas. But such exhibitions suit 
the voluptuous imaginations of the oridhtals, and are 
purchased at an enormous price. They are amuse- 
ments for a sultan, which a host cannot give his 
guests without incurring an expense of from two to 
three thousand piastres, (from twenty to thirty 
pounds), and such a price would procure a much 
better entertainment. 
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IX. THE CITY OF THE KHALIPHS. 

Onb eTeniBg, wMlst we were preparing for diimer, 
we heard a great noise of men and dromedaries ; we 
looked ont of the dining-room window, and saw 
Baron Taylor* He had left Alexandria the pre- 
oeding morning, and, with the rapidity of Arab 
couriers, had traversed the forty-£Te leagues which 
s^arate that city from Cairo. 

M. Taylor had succeeded in his negotiations, and 
was very anxious to continue his journey: our de- 
parture, at his desire, was fixed for the eyeniag of 
the following day. 

On the morning of this great day, we went with 
our Arabs to the yice-consul of France, M. Dantaa, 
to make our bargain in the presence of a witness. 
We first fixed the number of men and beasts ; we 
then opened the principal question, namely, how 
much we should pay both for the journey, which, 
going and ooming, would occupy more ih&n a month. 

Disputes are the glory of the Arabs: cunning, 
steady, insatiable, they baffle your arguments by 
affecting not to comprehend them, or oppose yon by 
statements which, from ignorance of persoas, places, 
and customs, you are unable to contradict. Fearing 
to ask too little, they make such extravagant de- 
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mands, that when, with the air of men making a 
sacrifice, they consent to some reduction, they are 
still paid double the value of their services. Their 
constant answer to our chaffering was, that the pen* 
insula of Mount Sinai was divided between three 
difPerent tribes, and that there was a convention 
-between them, securing travellers under the escort 
of one tribe from being annoyed by the others : as 
this was a purchased neutrality, they declared that 
the sum they asked, great as it appeared, was in 
reality reasonable, since, after subtracting the portion 
due to the other two tribes, the remainder would 
scarcely defray the expenses of drivers and convey- 
ances. This was manifestly one of those obscure 
and stubborn arguments to which there is no reply; 
80 we nearly agreed to their demands: the only 
concession we obtained was, that they should feed 
themselves during the journey; but we were to 
supply provender for the dromedaries. 

When the bargain was finished, M. Dantan, who 
had assisted at it, warned us not to put absolute 
confidence in the amicable relations between the 
tribe of Waleb Saide and their brethren of the Desert; 
'' Still," said he, ^' it is a brave tribe, and in case of 
necessity, will assist in your defence." He therefore 
recommended us not to forget adding weapons to our 
baggage, and powder and ball to our provisions. 

Our Arabs paid great attention to M. Dantan s 
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Speech, and though too distant, they perceived its 
effect reflected on our countenances, and guessed that 
it was not to their advantage: their first notion was 
that we repented of the hargain which we had just 
concluded, and that we were seeking an excuse to 
break off: immediately one of them, named Beohar% 
inrho spoke, came to us as if he was not sensible of 
the' interruption. He invited us to come and see 
his dromedaries, thus taking me by my weak side. 
I followed Bechara, who led me into the court, and 
stopped in front of his beasts. He begged me to 
consider that there were dromedaries and drome* 
daries ; that those we had hired were true HaghiM^ 
light as gazelles, strong as lions, gentle as lambs; 
that each of them had his genealogy recorded as 
regularly as the best-blooded courser of Arabia; 
finally, he declared that if I followed them in the 
desert, I could not find their traces on the sand, so 
rapid was their course, and so light their tread. 

This assertion, I must confess, seemed amply con- 
firmed by a simple inspection of the wretched beasts 
which were the subject of this eulogy; their lean- 
ness was absolutely wonderful ; their skins, which 
seemed to have formerly served animals of double 
their size, hung in folds over a kind of steel cari^ase, 
in which all the springs were open to examination. 
On the other hand, their aspect Was mild and 
gentle, and the iron ring passed through their nbs- 
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tills seemed to me an advantageoos substituie for 
the bit and bridle ; so that, with th& exception of 
iheir extraordinary height, I had no reason to com- 
jdain. Besides, I began to take pity on the future 
companions of my travels; their vaunted sobriety 
was written on their meagre forms; but I had doubts 
of the continued health of such wretched-looking 
animals. At once all the Arabs replied in chorus^ 
and Mohammed took the same side. Everything 
that inspired me with fear was with them an addi- 
tional motive of security; everything, which seemed 
to me a defect, was exalted by them as a perfection. 
I saw that I was beaten, and held my tongue; still 
I could not help thinking that I had never seen 
dromedaries of such gigantic stature. 

Baron Taylor and M. Mayer came to join me; it 
was necessary to purchase provisions; we put off our 
market until the evening, and made the Arabs give 
us a list of the necessary articles. Short as the 
catalogue was, it' forced us to visit almost every 
baaaar in Cairo, because, as I have said, each bazaar 
is limited to articles of one cla^s. 

I insert a list of our puiohases; it will give an 
idea of the simplicity of nomade life, which reduces 
the requisites of a traveller to the absolute neces-* 
sitiea of life. 

Leather bags for water. 

Leather bottles to hang at the saddles^ so that 
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a persoa wanting to drink need not kali the 
carayan. 

Riee for thiee persons coming and going: they 
told U8 that we could obtain a supply in Sinai, but 
wo thought it better to lay in our stock at Cairo. 

Flour for bread. 

Beans for the dromedaries. 

Dates, the fruit most easily preserved on similar 
joumies. 

Mich-mich; that is apricot-pasto dried in the smt 
and rolled up like pieces of cloth ; I have already 
said, in my description of the proYision-bazaar, that 
it is sold by the yard; it is easy of transport, aad 
when boiled with water makes ezcelleni marmalade. 

Tobaceo for presents to our escort and the Arabs 
we might meet on our journey. 

Sugar, a gift to the convent on Mount Sinai. 

A tent to shelter us against the heat of the son 
and coldness of the nights. 

Finally, iron vessels to dress our food; earthen- 
ware would not resist the dromedary's trot for ten 
minutes. 

This last article brought me back to my fixed 
idea; among the qualities of his koffAms he had for- 
gotten to vaunt their formidable trot, and I thought^ 
although the comparison was not very flatteriag, 
that we were destined to play the part of the earthai 
pot in La Fontaine's iable. 
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Still as we bad to traverse a dozen bazaars in two 
or tbree bours, I made wbat baste I could; we ran 
to tbe nearest donkey-stand and mounted tbose esti- 
mable quadrupeds wbicb bad already rendered us 
so much service, and wbicb I valued most at thift 
moment I was going to exchange them for new con- 
veyances. As we made our purchases, Mohammed 
sent home tbe goods, and in about tbree bours our . . 
business was done. I forgot that we added tapers 
to our list, that we might be able to read or write 
after sunset. 

We now bade farewell to shoes and slippers, ex*- 
changing them for long red Morocco boots, which 
are as flexible and pliant as silk stockings; in addition 
to the turban, my bead was shaded by a handker- 
chiefs striped yellow and red; the extremities hung 
down at each side, shading tbe body, and to these 
were attached silk balls, enclosed in a net-work of 
silver. Accoutred in this fashion we entered the 
Frank quarter to preside over the packing of our 
baggage, and, though exhausted by fatigue, resolved 
to start that evening. 

We found the business almost done: tbe Arabs 
are the most expeditious packers that I know; every* 
thing was rolled up, fastened and corded, when we 
arrived, and two out of tbe four baggage dromedaries 
were already loaded. M^Msara, seeing that the 
rest of the operation might go on in our absence, 
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since the first part had succeeded so well without 
pur presence, advised us to apply for letters of in- 
troduction at the Greek convent of Cairo, which is 
suffragan to that of Sinai. The advice seemed good, 
and we set out to follow it ; but when we had gone 
through three or four streets, our progress was barred 
by a nuptial procession. The bride was hermetically 
enclosed in a large piece of silk ; four eunuchs held 
a canopy over her head; a crowd of women, veiled 
like her, followed, making a clucking noise peculiar 
to Arab ladies. It is sound made by vibrating the 
tongue close to the roof of the mouth, and was used 
on this and on similar festive occasions, as an expres- 
sion of joy. This melody fonned the interlude of a 
still more barbarous music. A dozen singers squalled 
at the top of their voices, accompanied by the in* 
struments I have already described, whilst jugglers 
and buffoons played their antics before the multitude. 
The procession, considerable in itself, was followed 
by an immense crowd, of which we could not see 
the end, though we stood up in our stirrups. We 
calculated that at the rate they advanced, we should 
^ave more than an hour to wait; and as this was too 
much time to lose, we turned back. 

We found our Arabs ready, and our dromedaries 
loaded ; it only remained to complete our bargain, 
and this conclusion consisted on our part of giving 
pledges, and on the part of the Arabs in giving 

K 
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hostages to the consul for our safety. These hos- 
tages, whose life was to answer for ours, were two 
warriors of the tribe with their dromedaries. We 
observed that we were three in number, and that 
three Arabsr were necessary to represent us; but ouf 
chief replied that two of us were represented by the 
two warriors, and the third by the two dromedaries. 
Whether the excuse was good or bad, we were 
forced to accept it, though the equivalent was far 
from flattering to our vanity. Having swallowed 
the insult, we bade farewell to Messrs. Danton> 
Msara, Dessap, lighted our torches, and began our 
march. 

Horses were supplied us for the first stage, 
because there was reason to fear that our want of 
acquaintance with the dromedary^s trot might cause 
some accident in the narrow and winding streets of 
the city. For this precaution we were indebted to 
Mohammed, which inspired me with real friendship 
for him; finally, about nine o'clock at night, the 
Arabs mounted their dromedaries and we our steeds* 
We issued majesticially from the hotel, illuminated 
by the torches which our guides carried before us, 
and traversed Cairo, to the great admiration of the 
citizens, whom the splendour and novelty of the 
spectacle brought out of their houses, in spite of 
their usual apathy. 

We went out by the gate of "Victory, the nearest 
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to the Frank quarter; then, turned to the right, and 
skirted the city wall. After ao* hoar's journey, we 
were close to another city — ^the city of the dead;— - 
more beautiful, rich, and monumental, than that of 
the living. It is the necropolis of the Khaliphs^ 
where the vicegerents of Salah-ed-Din and the de- 
scendants of the mameluke Bibars, repose in their 
tombs of marble and porphyry, side by side with 
the richest and highest aristocracy of Cairo. We 
had reserved the exploration of this place for ouc 
first halt, and no better hour could be chosen for a 
visit to the tombs. 

We left the Arabs to arrange the teni^ and prepare 
ihe encampment. We took four torch-bearers witb 
us, and advanced on foot to the sepulchral city, 
which we saw before us like an enormous black 
mass, wherein neither shape nor form were dis- 
cernible. 

After we had advanced about two hundred paces,, 
our torches were reflected by the walls of an immense 
and splendid edifice, whose base, illumined by the 
flickering light, allowed us to see the verses of the 
Koran, which surrounded it like sacred bands. The 
light, diminishing as it ascended, was suddenly in- 
terrupted by the cornices and salient angles, which 
projected their shadows, and it waS' quite lost before 
' ^oreaching the tops of the minarets, whose gilt crescents, 
shone like stars in the sky. 

K2 
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We rapped at the gate of the monument; the 
noise, unusual at such an hour, roused the hawks 
which had found shelter in the arabesques of the 
monument; they took to flight, uttering piercing 
cries. Prolonged howlings replied to them, and for 
some time we believed that birds and beasts of prey 
were the sole inhabitants of this necropolis. At 
length we heard human footsteps; our Arabs ex« 
changed a few words with the person who was 
approaching, and finally, the gate opened, and tho 
guardian of the dead appeared on the threshold of 
this splendid sepulchre. 

He was an old man, still more sparing of his 
words than the generality of Moslems. When he 
learned the cause of our coming, he made us a sign 
to enter, pointed out the diiBferent parts of the edifice, 
and finally led us to the tomb, the walls .of which 
were enriched with flowers in mosaic, of exquisite 
workmanship; the sarcophagus was of granite in 
perfect preservation. 

Still wo did not wish to confine our researches to 
a single tomb. We told our design to the old man^ 
who made us a sign that he was at our disposal; we 
left the monument, and came down into the street. 
Tliere we again found the owls, which, as soon as 
they saw the light, began to scream once more, and 
fluttered so near our torches that they were mixed 
v/ith the smoke; at the same time hundreds of 
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houseless dogs, whose days are spent in the city of 
Cairo, and their nights in the tombs, surrounded 
and followed us, howling most horribly. Roused by 
these screams and howls, which seemed to protest 
Against life and light, so unusual at this place and 
hour, the Bedouin Arabs, an untameable race, who 
would look upon themselves as prisoners if the walls 
of a city separated them from the Desert, even during 
their sleep, ranged themselves on the steps of the 
mosques or entrances of the sepulchres, wrapped in 
their boutmousegy seeming like the sheeted and 
shrouded ghosts whose repose we had troubled. 

In the midst of so dismal a company, and such 
sepulchral apparitions, we reached a retired place^ 
where we were shown the tombs of the Jezam^ a 
branch of the Arab tribe of Kohlan^ which settled 
in Egypt after the Mussulman conquest. Two 
sumptuous monuments rose above all the rest; they 
were the tombs of two men celebrated for their hos- 
pitality and munificence; one, named Tharif, had 
daily a thousand guests at his table, who were in- 
vited by his slaves, placed for that purpose at the 
gates of the city; the other, named Mokenna, being 
in want of fuel to provide food for some travellers 
who had visited his tent, burned for the purpose a 
rich spoil which he had just taken from his enemies. 
The magnificent hospitality, which they had dis- 
played during life, was repaid after death; they 
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reposed in tombs as spacious and splendid as 
palaces. 

On quitting these monuments, we Tisited the 
last of all, which seemed more ancient than any we 
had seen; the walls were cracked through their 
whole extent, and open in several places. Moham- 
med pointed out to us over one of the openings, an 
epigram written by some Persian poet, the point of 
which ttims on a novel conceit. 

The gaping chinks that these proud walls divide 
Are open mouths which laugh at human pride. 

We had passed nearly two hours in the city of 
the dead, and had visited the most remarkable build- 
ings. It was time to revisit our Arabs; we returned 
therefore to the first tomb we had visited, still 
attended by the hawks, accompanied by the dogs, 
and escorted by the phantoms. As if, however, this 
fantastic cortege had been retained by a superior 
-jJ^el^lft^tfe^J ^€J)feilchral city, it halted at the gate 
which opens on the plain of the living; we, parted 
from it without regret, to return to our tent. But 
for some time longer we heard the screams of the 
hawks, and the howls of the dogs; but re-assured by 
silence and night, the first returned to their nests of 
marble, and the others to their kennels of granite; 
80 that, after some time, every sound died away, and 
no noise awoke an echo in the city of the dead, which 
we had roused for a moment from its eternal sleep. 
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On our return we found our Arabs seated round 
the fire they had kindled, telling stories. Behind 
them the dromedaries were couched on the sand, and 
confounded with it, from their similarity of colour, 
forming a wider circle: our tent was pitched apart; 
it was a favourable moment for examining the group 
by which we were to be accompanied, and Of taking 
note of the men to whom we had intrusted our 
Hves, 
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X. OUR ARABS AND THEIR DROMEDARIES. 

The^ chief or sheikli was named Taleb. He was 
small, thin, and muscular; though ugly, he had an 
affable expression of physiognomy; he spoke rarely 
and briefly; his words sharply accented, and his 
rapid glance, held a constant mastery over our Arabs: 
in the sequel, we had opportunities of estimating the 
promptitude and energy of his character. 

At his left was Bcchara^ with whom I had already 
formed an acquaintance in the court-yard of the 
hotel, when he proved to me the excellence of his 
dromedaries, and pointed out their admirable qua- 
lities. He was as meagre as his chief, but while the 
latter was severe and taciturn^ Bechara was a merry 
fellow, of infinite jest. During the whole day he 
was singing on his dromedary, and when night came, 
this Scheherazade of the Desert, recounted stories of 
merciless length to his companions, until he put them 
to sleep. He then went on with a monologue until 
he fell asleep himself. This loquacity, so precious 
on a long road to those who are taciturn themselves, 
made Bechara the idol of his companions. If Taleb 
was chief during the day, no sooner had the sun set« 
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than undisputed possession of the sceptre of com- 
mand was transferred to Bechara. 

On the other side of Taleb was Bechara's brother 
in arms, friend and confidant; he was an Herculean 
Arab, in high favour with the chief, and respected 
by the rest of his comrades, because he was the 
strongest of the troop. He was the first sent forward 
when any anxiety shaded the brow of Taleb, and 
the last who went to sleep when Bechara at night 
recited his eternal stories ; thus he was highly valued 
by both ; he was an arm to the one, and an ear to 
the other. 

The only one deserving of remark, after these three 
men, was Abdallab, our cook ; he had been recom- 
mended to us by M'Moara, with an assurance that 
he had studied his art under the best masters in 
Cairo. He was then living under sentence of con- 
demnation ; it is impossible to form a notion of the 
filthy mixtures that this prisoner served up at our 
meals. 

We need not say anjrthing about Mohammed, our 
old friend, who had followed us from Alexandna, 
and also accompanied us on this journey. 

I have nothing to say respecting the intellectual 
character of the rest of the group. In their physical 
aspect they were real sons of the Desert; slim, active, 
and lithe as serpents; meagre and abstemious as their 
own camels. At the first glance, we saw that we 
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had not saved mucli by the abatement of food; 
during this first halt, no one thought of a meal. We 
thought that, like ourselves, they must have supped in 
Cairo, and we went into our tents without troubling 
our heads further about the matter. 

I threw myself on my carpet, perfectly convinced 
of the honesty of our guides, and consequently of 
the safety of our journey. The only subject of in- 
quietude which remained was the immense hump of 
the dromedaries; on which, especially without stir- 
rups, I did not see how I could keep myself for five 
minutes: at last I went to sleeps leaving the matter 
to fortune. 

. I awoke at dawn, and went noiselessly out of the 
tent, in the hope of selecting the smallest of the 
dromedaries. I found our Arabs awake, and saddling 
their beasts. I made a sign to Bechara, whose 
favour I was particularly anxious to conciliate, and 
bade him lead me to my courser. The three droniie- 
daries were kneeling, close to each other, with their 
necks stretched out like serpents; and in this posture 
it was difficult to judge of their height. I was 
walking round to examine them, when Bechara 
warned me not to go too near their heads. I asked 
him if there was any danger, and if their character 
gave the lie to the timid and languid air which 
formed the principal charm of their physiognomy. 
He told me that dromedaries have been known, with- 
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out warning, to seize a man's aims or legs, and snap 
them like a bit of glass; one of his comrades, "whom 
he pointed out, had been the yietim of a similar 
accident in a former journey ; and some days before 
our departure from Cairo, an honest Turk, who 
was unsuspectingly purchasing marmalade in one of 
the bazaars, had been seized hy his turban and lifted 
off the ground, to which he fell senseless. The 
spectators hastened to his assistance, but soon dis« 
covered that the upper part of the head, skull, and 
brain, had remained in the turban. The drome- 
daries act thus not from viciousness or malice, but in 
those rare movements of joy or ill-humour, which 
upset the equilibrium of the best of characters. 

Never had Bechara been listened to with such 
serious attention: never had his words sunk 
deeper into the mind of his auditor. I immediately 
showed how much I appreciated his advice, by 
wheeling round and advancing, from behind, to the 
dromedary which I had selected. He was kneeling 
carelessly, his legs bent under him, and his neck 
extended; so that in such a position the saddle was 
not higher than that on the back of an ordinary 
horse. I resolved to make my first important 
essay while my companions were absent, and in the 
presence of Bechara alone ; trusting that the result 
would render me familiar with the animal. Conse- 
quently, as there was no one to mock, I grasped. 
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witli a shudder, the pommel of the saddle^ and the 
cords which hung from it; and after three classic 
bounds, I climbed the hill and found myself 
mounted. Scarcely was I firm in the saddle, when 
the dromedary, who knew his business as well as I 
did mine, brutally raised up his hind quarters, which 
at once brought my nose some inches lower than ray 
knees, and gave me a dreadful blow in the stomach 
against the fore-part of the saddle, which is raised to 
about the height of a foot, and terminated by a 
wooden ball covered with copper. At the same 
instant the fore-quarters rose with the same spon- 
taneousness that I had observed in the hinder quar« 
tcrs, and I felt the back of the saddle, by a blow in 
the loins, pay back with usury the thump I had 
received in the breast. Bechara, who did not lose 
sight of me for an instant during my tumbling ex- 
ercises, made me remark the excellent effect of 
these two prominences, without which I should 
infallibly have tumbled backwards or forwards. He 
made this judicious remark with a smile, as if he 
wished to prove that I was ungrateful to the saddle; 
and I began thenceforward to regard him as a mali- 
cious joker. So when he proposed that I should 
get down, I told him with a tone of contempt, 
though I felt I was going too far, *'that I would 
stay as long as I pleased, and that it was no affair of 
his." He comprehended that his jest was ill-timed, 
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^nd to make up matters, proposed that I should take 
advantage of my situation to enjoy the landscape. 

In fact, from the elevated point which I had at- 
^ined, the view took in an immense horizon. The 
dromedary got up as he lay down, with his head to 
the north, and his tail to the south. On my right 
were the tombs of the Khaliphs, backed by the chain 
of Mokattan, whose peaks were in light, and the 
base in shadow: before me was the battle-field of 
Heliopolis, and at my left was Cairo, whose minarets 
were glittering with the first rays of the sun. This 
magnificent view, supported by the Nile, made me 
anxious to complete my enjoyment by surveying the 
opposite side of the circle. I drew the dromedary's 
rein to make him turn round, but he did not seem 
to understand my wishes ; I pulled more vigorously, 
he raised his head ; I lugged with all my might, and 
off he set on the road before him. Instead of the 
bridle. I now endeavoured to use my legs, but I soon 
discovered that the efibrt was beyond my powers; as 
the dromedary still went on the straight road to 
Damietta, I was forced to call Bechara to my assist-* 
anco. He ran up, without showing spite for my late 
contempt, stopped the animal by offering him some 
hefo^ in the hollow of his hand, and made him turn 
iQund with the docility of a trained donkey, so' that 
I soon had the horizon before me. 

The landscape began at Old Cairo, and extended 
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to the forest of palm-trees which cover Memphis, 
above which rise the pyramids of Sakkara; to the 
right are the pyramids of Ghizeh, to the left the 
chain of Mokattan, which ascends in the direction 
of th« Nile, and is lost in Upper Egypt ; still further 
the Desert, immense like the ocean, and like it pro^ 
longed by imagination beyond the verge of the 
visible horizon. 

I had just finished my ccmtemplation, when the 
veil of the tent was raised, and Mayer came out. I 
pretended not to see him, for abstraction gave me 
an appearance of ease very flattering to my vanity. 
Still I cast a side glance at him, and saw that I was 
the object, if not of his admiration, at least of his 
envy, and that he would have given something to be 
in my place. Luckily, a circumstance, which would 
have greatly embarrassed me, came to his aid ; his 
dromedary, seeing his comrades on their legs, imitated 
their example and got up. The Arabs would have 
made him kneel again, but Mayer saw his advan*- 
tage, and would not let it slip. Like a sailor, ' he 
found no difficulty in clambering up any animal 
however high, his only trouble was to keep hi^seat; 
with a piece of rope, provided it was long enough, 
he would have climbed to the weather-cock on a 
steeple. When he saw a cord hanging from tjie 
saddle, he made a »gnal to let him alone, and ia a 
second he was mounted on the dromedary, amid the 
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loud cheers of the company. Baron Taylor's former 
jonmey to Upper Egypt, and his return from Alex- 
andria to Cairo, had made him an accomplished 
cayalier. Every body was ready but Bechara, who 
was searching in the sahd for something he had lost: 
one of our Arabs rode in front to point out the way, 
the whole caravan commenced a round trot, and the 
journey was begun. Heaven preserve you, gentle 
reader, from the trot of a dromedary. 

Still I was not so occupied as not to see that 
Bechara's beast was leaving its owner behind, and 
taking its place in the cavalcade ; but this seemed 
to give no concern to the owner, who continued to 
look for what he had lost* At length, either having 
found it, or fearing that we should get too far to be 
overtaken without trouble, he set off at a gallop, and 
rejoining his dromedary, which trotted by the side of 
mine, he profited by the moment when the animal 
lifted its left leg, put one foot on the shoe, the other 
on the knee, jumped from the knee to the neck^ and 
from the neck to the saddle, and this with so much 
rapidity, that I could scarcely see the proceeding by 
which he attained his point. I was overwhelmed 
with astonishment. 

Bechara came up to me with as much mildness and 
good humour as if he had no* just made one of the 
most marvellous displays of skill. Seeing tha£ to 
escape the jolting, I grasped the pommel in front 
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wdih one band, and grasped the back pommel witii 
tbe otber, be began to give me instructions on . the 
manner of keeping myself in my saddle. Tbe word 
saddle reminded me tbat we bad been told that oujs 
were perfectly padded, whilst the first thing I fejj 
"was that I was seated on a piece of hard wood. 
Bechara replied that he bad not deceived us, and 
that, at the first halt, be would let me see that mj 
saddle was padded with the. greatest care : it is true 
that the padding was underneath, but this, he said, 
was right, for in such a journey as we were about to 
make, it was better to spare the dromedary*s hide 
than the traveller's skin. This appeared to me true 
Arab reasoning, to which I would not condescend to 
make a reply ; we continued the journey without 
another syllable. 

After half an hour's travelling, we -reached the 
foot of Mokattan. This granite chain, scorched 
by the sun, is absolutely naked; a narrow path cut 
in the rock enables the traveller to ascend the pre-^ 
cipitous side of the mountain; it is only wide 
enough for a loaded camel to pass. We went in 
single file, the Arab who acted as a guide leading 
the way. This ascent gave us a little respite, for 
the difficulty of tbe road compelled the dromedaries 
to exchange their horrid trot for an endurable walk. 

When we had been ascending for about an hour 
and a. half, we reached the top of the mountain. 
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For about three quarters of an hour, the summit 
offered to us an undulating surface; in the midst of 
^hich, continually ascending and descending, we 
'frequently lost sight of the western horizon, but 
ftrand it the next moment; at length, as we went 
down the last eminence, we ceased to see the houses 
of Cairo; then the loftiest minarets disappeared in 
their turn ; some time afterwards, the pyramids of 
Ghizeh and Sakkara appeared to us like the pointed 
peaks of another chain of mountains; finally, their 
last pinnacles sunk, and we found ourselves on the 
eastern declivity of Mokattan. 

On this side there was nothing but a boundless 
plain, an ocean of sand, which extended from the 
foot of the mountain to the horizon, where it was 
mingled with the sky. The general aspect of this 
shifting carpet was tawny, like a lion's skin; still 
some beds of nitre striped it with white, like the 
dresses of our Arabs. I had already seen such arid 
flats, but never of the same exten^ ; besides, never 
did the sun look on earth with such ardour, its raya 
were absolutely visible, and this dust never mate- 
rially varied. 

• We were about half an hour descending^ when we 
found ourselves in the midst of fragments which we 
took for those of a city; but» seeing that the earth 
was only strewed with columns, we looked doder, 
and found that these columns were trunks of trees* 
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We interrogated our Arabs, who told us that we 
were in the midst of a forest of petrified pahn- trees. 
Such a phenomenon appeared to ns worthj of a 
closer examination than could be given from the 
backs of onr dromedaries; so, as we were near the 
base of the mountain, and the time for the mid-day 
halt was come, we told Taleb that we. wished to 
halt. The Arabs slided down from their drome* 
daries; our beasts, understanding the affair, knelt 
down; it was the reyerse operation of. starting; 
they began by bending up the fore-legs, and then 
the hind -legs: this time I was prepared, and I clta^ 
so tight to the saddle, that I escaped with a good 
shaking. JCayer, who had not been forewarned, 
leceived two terrible blows in the breast and loins. 

We began to examine the strange spot in which 
we had dismounted; the ground was coy^ed with 
tnmks of palm-trees, like the broken shafts of 
columns. One ought haye said that the whole forest 
had been suddenly petrified, and that the silnoom^ 
striking against the mdted sides of Mokattan, had 
jMttOOted those trees of ^one, w;hiGh were broken as 
they fell. To what cause could this be attributed? 
To what convulsion of nature may we attribute this 
phenomenon? It is impossible for us to tell; bat it 
is a £EU3t, that for more than half a league, we tra* 
yelled in the midst of these strange ruins, which at 
fiist si^t, with their thousand columns, fallen and 
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shattered, might be mistaken for. some unknown 
Palmyra. 

Our Arabs had erected one tent at the foot of the 
mountain; we soon rejoined them, and found them 
leQliniog under the shade of their loaded drome- 
daries. Abdallah began his servioe, and came to 
prepare our dinner; it ccMxsisted of boiled rice, and a 
kind of crumpets of wheaten 0our, thin as wafers* 
which he had broiled on the coals; ihej were soft 
and stringy, like barley^sngar, instead of being crisp, 
Uke bread. I judged of the man by his prospectus^ 
sasi from this moment he lost my confidence. We 
dined on some dates and a portion of our marmalade 
which we broke off. . Mayer wao so wearied by his 
exertions to keep himself on his dromedaiy, that he 
oould take nothing. As to our Arabs, one would 
have suj^osed that they partook of the nature of 
Jim (fairies) i for since we had left Cairo, we had 
not seen them swallow at single grain of maiae. 

We slept nearly two hours; then, as the fierce 
heat was past, our Arabs roused us. Whilst they 
folded up the tents, we mounted our ha^i$i9j and 
prepared to make, pn that yery evening, our first 
halt lA the Desert« 
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Tales gave, the signal for departure; an Arab 
took the head of the file, and the journey began. 

Although the heat of the sun had greatly abated, 
it was still very oppressive for us Europeans. We 
proceeded at a round trot, with our heads down, 
compelled from time to time to close our eyed, which 
were scorched by the reflection of the sand. We 
were leaving behind us the last traces of the petrified 
forest, and I began to accustom myself to the trot of 
the dromedary, just as one gets used to the rolling 
of a vessel. Bechara rode next me singing an Arab 
song, sad, slow, and monotonous; This song, joined 
to the dromedary's motion, the heavy atmosphere 
which weighed down our heads, and the burning 
dust which impeded my vision, was putting me id 
sleep like a nurse's lullaby, when suddenly my 
hagkin gave a start which nearly threw me out of 
the saddle. I opened mj eyes, and mechanically- 
looked round to discover the cause of the shocks 
He had struck against the carcass of a camel half 
devoured by carnivorous beasts. I then saw that 
we were advancing along a whitened track whidi 
extended to the horizon, and I observed that the line 
was marked by skeletons and bones. 
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The fact was sufficiently extraordinary to induce 
me to ask an explanation. I summoned Bechara^ 
who did not even wait for my question, for my 
astonishment had not escaped the profound penetra- 
tion with which these primitive and savage tribes 
are eminently gifted. 

*' The dromedary," said he, drawing close to me, 
** is not an unsteady and braggart animal, like the 
horse: he journeys without halt, food, or drink; 
nothing on his part reveals disease, fatigue, or ex- 
haustion. The Arab, who can hear at a great dis- 
tance the roar of a lion, the neigh of a horse, or the 
cry of a man, cannot hear, however close, anything 
but the respiration of the kaghin^ more or less con- 
tracted or panting ; but liever a complaint or groan. 
When nature is overcome by suffering, when priva- 
tions have exhausted strength, when life fails in the 
organs, the dromedary kneels down, extends his neck 
over the sand, and closes his eyes. The rider then 
knows that all is over; he dismounts, and without 
making an effort to raise the animal, for he knows 
Lis honesty, and does not suspect him of fraud or 
laziness, he takes off the saddle, places it on the 
back of another dromedary, and sets off, leaving the 
fallen Jioghin behind. When night comes on, the 
jackals and hyenas come, attracted by the smell, and 
leave nothing of the poor animal but the skeleton. 

'* We are now on the road from CJairo to Mecca: 
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that the skeleton of the man is sometimes found a^ 
a distance from the carcass of his camel." 

I had listened to Bechara*s long harangue, witk^ 
my eyes fixed the road, recognising, by the muK 
titnde of bones which showed it, the truth of his sad 
recital. Among these fragments there were some so 
old, that they were reduced to dust, and mingled 
with the sand ; others, fresher, were white, and po- 
lished like ivory ; finally, there were some to which 
portions of the dry flesh still adhered, which showed 
that the death of those to whom they belonged had 
been very recent. I confess that the idea, if I broke 
my neck by a fall from the dromedary, a very pos- 
sible matter, — if I were stifled by the simoom, no 
unusual occurrence, — or if I fell a victim to disease, 
also a natural supposition, — I confess, I say, that 
the . idea that I should be left on the road, that on 
the very same night I should receive a visit from 
the hyenas and jackals, and, finally, that in eight or 
nine days my bones would serve to point out to tra« 
vellers the road to Mecca, did not present the moat 
agreeable images to my mind. It naturally brought 
back to my mind the recollection of Paris; — my 
study, so small, but so cool in summer, and so warm 
in winter ; — ^my friends, who at this hour were cou<^ 
tinuing their Parisian life, in the midst of business, 
or of pleasure, whom I had quitted to come and 
hear fantastic stories from an Arab, on the top of a 
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dfomedary. I asked myself what madness had sent 
me to the place whither I was going, what I meant to 
do, and what object I proposed to attain. Luckily 
at the moment that I put these questions to myself, 
I lifted my head — ^my eyes wandered over this 
immense ocean, those waves of sand, that yellow 
attd burning horiason ; I looked at the caravan, the 
dromedaries with their long necks^ the Arabs with 
their picturesque costume ; the whole of a strange 
and primitive landscape, of which an adequate de- 
scription can only be found in the Bible, written 
under the direct inspiration of its Creator ; — and I 
found, on casting up the account, that I was fully 
compensated for quitting the mud of Paris and 
crossing the sea, at the risk of leaving a few addi- 
tional bones in the Desert. i 

Such a rapid succession of different thoughts, by 
B^arating the mind from the body, delivered the 
latter from the painful occupation which had so 
painfully engaged me at starting. I was at ease on 
my dromedary, " as if to the manner bom ," and 
Bechara, who witnessed my progress in riding, with 
all the pride of a master, overwhelmed me with 
compliments. The other Arabs, less loquacious than 
their companion, contented themselves w^ith closing 
their hands so as to let the thumbs project beyond 
the knuckles of the fingers, and then stretching out 
their arms horizontally, they exclaimed " Taib^ 
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Taiby" which is the height of ooinpliment in the 
Arabic, and corresponds to our superlatiTe ^^Teiy 
well." But though our guides preserved an air of 
indifference, under which they conceal an eternal 
onriosityy they did not lose sight of us for an in- 
stant. Every motion of our bodies, every expression 
of our countenance, every ngn we made, however 
imperceptible, and intelligible only to ourselves, were 
the subject of remarks which they communicated to 
each other by a whisper, a gesture, or a glaiioe. 
This is an exercise in which they display marvellous 
skill; a man once seen, his portrait is taken^ and the 
portrait once taken is never effaced from the me- 
mory; we have been assured, that when an Arab 
returns to his tribe, he gives so minute and accurate a 
description of the traveller he has guided, or even of 
one he has met, that long afterwards, should any of 
the hearers meet him, they will recognise him, 
though they have never seen him before. 

We continued our road, Bechara singing, and I 
meditating, when .in one of those moments when the 
sun, which was beginning to hide his disc behind the 
peaks of Mokattan, permitted me to raise my head, 
I perceived a black spot on the verge of the horizon. 
It was the tree of the Desert; it was the land-mark 
which divides into two equal parts the road between 
Cairo and Suez. 

This tree is a sycamore, isolated like an islet in 
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the midst of the sea^ for wbic^ the eye vainly seeks 
a compaaioB. Who has planted this solitary tree 
at an equal distance between the two cities, as if to 
show the caravan that it is time to halt ? Nobody 
knows. Oar Arabs, their fathers, their ancestors, 
and the ancestors of their ancestors had always seen 
it in the same place ; *' it was," said they, '^ Mo- 
hammed, who having reposed there without shade, 
threw down the seed of a sycamore, ordering it to 
become a tree." The sycamore covers a monument 
badly built, and worse preserved, which covers the 
bones of a worthy Mussulman, wkose sanctity the 
Arabs remembered, though they had forgotten his 
name. 

Scarcely had our guide perceived it 'than he put 
his dromedary to the gallop, and ours followed with 
a rapidity that would have shamed the best rape- 
horse. This pace, far more easy than the trot, 
suited me much better ; so I forced on my haghin^ 
which was young and vigorous, so stoutiy, that I 
was second in the race. As soon as I readied the 
tree, without waiting for my dromedary to kneel, J 
clung with my left hand to the pommel of the saddle 
and dropped to the ground. 

The slight degree of coolness which the shade of 
this tree afforded, was an enjoyment which cannot' 
be conceived, unless it be experienced. So, in order 
to render our happiness complete, we wished to drink 
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a little water, for we had emptied our bottles at the 
noon-tide halt. They brought me one of the watei^- 
bags ; I felt through the skin that the water was at 
the same temperature as the atmosphere, but nerer*- 
theless I raised the aperture to my mouth, and took 
a long draught. But rapidly as I swallowed^ uky 
stomach rejected it still more rapidly; never in my 
life had I tasted an3rthing like it. In one day the 
water had become fetid, rancid, and putrid. At the 
terrible grimace I made, Bechara came up : I handed 
him the water-bag without a word, so busy was I 
in ridding myself of the last drop of the abominable 
fluid. He was a connoisseur in water; an expe- 
rienced taster ; he winded a well or a cistern befoce 
the camels themselves ; so that each of us waited in 
silence for his judgment. He began by smelling 
the bag, nodded his head, protruding his lower lip, 
which intimated that something remained to be 
said ; finally, he took a sup, which he rolled about 
between his teeth, and then turned it out in a way 
that pronounced emphatic sentence of condemnation. 
From the moment in which our fate was fixed, our 
thirst was aggravated tenfold. Bechara told us, 
that if we waited until the next evening we should 
find excellent water at Suez. This was enough to 
drive us mad. 

Nor was this all. We supposed that we had 
reached our encampment; but Taleb had decided 
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otherwise. After a rest of half an hour, it was ne- 
cessary to mount our camels, which proved to us as 
they rose, that, more experienced than us, they had 
only re^^ded the halt as temporary. As to our 
Arahs, they neither ate nor drank, which was quite 
incomprehensible. 

At the end of two hours, 'during which, from the 
smart trot of the camels, we must have made five 
French leagues, Taleb made a clucking noise, which 
seemed to bo a conventional signal between him and 
his dromedaries, for they instantly stopped and 
knelt down. We dismounted, heartily- fatigued by 
this long march, and enraged at having no water to 
drink when it was completed. Our Arabs seemed 
to share our ill humour; they were silent and pen-^ 
sive : Bechara alone preserved a small portion of his 
gaiety. 

Nevertheless, in a few minutes the tent was fixed, 
the watch posted, and- our carpets spread. Although 
much fatigued, I exposed my drawing-paper on the 
hot sand to the last rays of the sun> for it was quite 
saturated with wet from hanging to my girdle ; I 
then came back to lie down, involuntarily praying 
that God would renew for us, unworthy as we were, 
the miracle vouchsafed to Hagar. 

In the mean time I saw Abdallah, who had girl 
up his long skirts, and who displayed all the im- 
portance of a cook, making preparations for dinner ; 
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it consisted of bread, and the accompaniment I have 
already mentioned, soused and seasoned witk the 
water from our bags. Our Arabs rendered him all 
the assistance possible, splitting for him, with their 
daggers, little bits of wood like matches, and aiding 
him with their breath to light his fire, stirring his 
rice, and turning his crumpets on the red charcoal. 
Besides these, Bechara and Mohammed were em- 
ployed in disinfecting the water, pouring it firom one 
bag to another, that the air might purify it. . I re- 
collected that charcoal was a disinfecting agent, and 
I offered my assistance to our chemists, who, seeing 
that I was about to try a novel plan, made no ob- 
jections on the score of scarcity, but allowed me to do 
as I pleased. We strained the water through wood 
ashes, obtained froin Abdallah s chafing-dish, and a 
linen cloth ; Bechara, our regular taster, was thea 
summoned to make a trial. This time the answer 
was favourable; the water was fit for drinking. 
The news roused Mayer from his carpet, where he 
was trying to go to sleep supperless, for fear that 
eating would augment his thirst. They lighted up 
the tent; Abdallah brought us rice in a wooden* 
bowl; we sat down in a circle, like tailors, and 
attempted to swallow some handfuls of his pillau, 
and to taste his bread. But we had not yet reached 
a taste for Abdallahla culinary delicacies, so we soon 
ordered him to remove his cakes and piUau, and to 
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bring us dates and cofifee. At this instant Mo- 
hammed approached, us with a paternal air, which 
intimated that he had something to ask: I perceived 
his intention, and turned round, after having at* 
tempted to swallow, without tasting, half a glass of 
our filtered water. « 

** "Well, Mohammed/ said I, *' what is the mat- 
ter r 

^^ Our pool: Arabs," replied Mohammed, ^^ are very 
sorrowful." 

" And why are they so sad V* 

^' Because," answered Mohammed, ^' they are 
hungry." 

*^ And in the name of wonder, if they are hungry, 
why do they not eat ?" 

*^ There is nothing they would like better ; but, 
they have nothing to eat." 

"How! nothing! have they not brought pro- 
visions ? that was our bargain." 

"Yes, but they thought, that as it was only 
two days' journey to Suez, they could manage to do 
without eating until they reached that city." 

^' Well; I suppose that they cannot hold out." 

** Oh ! yes they can, but they are sorrowful." 

" No doubt of it— -so they ought to be. Have 
they eaten nothing since yesterday ?** 

" Yea; they ate two or three beans along with 
Aeir camels." 
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^^ Well, tell Abdallah to get them their suppems 
quick as possible." 

" That would bo useless; but if you will givse 
them the remains of your rice and your cakes th^ 
will have enough." 

^ How; the leavings of three^ sufficient for j&f- 
teen !" 

" Oh," said Mohammed, *' if they had break- 
fasted at their proper hour, they would have made 
three meals of it." 

Baron Taylor could not help saying with a smile, 
*' Take and eat, my friends, and I wish for your 
sakes that there was more." 

Mohammed returned to the circle of Arabs, who 
affected not to have heard one word we said, and 
made a signal that the request was granted, in- 
stantly gaiety returned to every countenance, and 
each prepared to take his share of the splendid feast 
which our munificence had afforded. 

Two circles were formed. The first consisted of 
Taleb, Bechara, Araballah, Mohammed, and Ab* 
dallah, who were all persons of rank in the little 
society: Taleb as chief, Bechara as story-teller, 
Araballah os warrior, Mohammed as interpreter, 
and Abdallah as cook. The second circle was com- 
posed of twelve other Arabs, who occupied less 
elevated positions in the social scale, and were obliged 
to eat last, and to stretch their hands between their 
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comrades of the first rank. The exercise was per- 
formed with admirable precision: Mohammed gave 
tiie signal by taking a pinch of rice in the tips of 
-his fingers, which he raised to his mouth; Taleb 
followed his example, then all in the first rank imi*- 
iated the chief; next came each of the second rtmk, 
who with wondrous skill fished out every one his 
ration, and raised it to his mouth without dropping 
a single grain of rice. This evolution continued 
with the same regularity and precision until the bowl 
was empty, which was not a matter of much delay, 
Bechara then rose to return thanks in the name of 
the company; he asked our names, in order that he 
and his countrymen should preserve them in their 
hearts in memory of our generosity: we told them 
our names, and added a boon of two dates per man^ 
in order that they should not only keep them in 
their hearts, but transmit them to posterity. 

Our Arabs had undertaken a task in which there 
was more good will than foresight. Our three names, 
with their diversity of accents, and agglomeration 
of consonants, were badly suited to oriental organs; 
so, after several efforts, they butchered them in such 
a way, that so far from being likely to reach Isma- 
elite posterity, they were not to be recognised by 
our most intimate friends. This philological labour 
was besides too hard for the children of the Desert^ 
who bear like martyrs fatigue of body, but who 
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reject like lazzaroni any labour of tbe mind. The 
result was, that at the end of ten minutes, Bechara 
rose, and coming to us again, asked, .in the name of 
his comrades, who could not pronounce our Nazarene 
names, that we should be baptized with Arab names, 
which they begged that we might retain for the rest of 
the journey, in order that they might address us hi 
a reply. As no inconyenience was likely to arise, we 
readily yielded our consent. In consequence, the 
substitution was made that very instant. Baron 
Taylor on account of his rank and age, rather move 
advanced than ours, was named Ibrahim Bey^ that 
is, Abraham the Chief: Mayer, whose appearance 
was somewhat like that of one of our Arabs, from 
the slendemess of his figure, and the sallowness of 
.his complexion, w^as saluted by the name of ^(!W»a t / 
and I, on account of my precocious advance in Arabic, 
my courage iu riding, and my constant occupation, 
in taking notes and making sketches was gratified 
with the name of Ivmad^ to which, as the height of 
honour, was added the epithet Effendi^ or the schcdar. 

This weighty matter being settled to everybody e 
satisfaction, Bechara crossed his hands on his breast, 
wishing us good night, and praying Mohammed to 
preserve us from Salem's visits. 

As I was on the watch for everything which coaild 

. give a pictuEesqiie character to our journey, I asked 

Mohammed who Salem was? He replial ihat ho 
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was ah Arab robber, fiunous in ike country for hia 
courage aiid skill> and wko had achieved one of his 
Boost wondrous feats in the very place where we had 
halted. Nothing more was waating to stimulate 
our tniriosity: thou^ wearied, we had no loncrec 
such a wish to sleep as to hear Bechara's stories. 
We went and took our places in the circle of Arabs; 
tobacco was distribnted, pipes w^^ tighted, and 
with the aid of Mohammed, Bechara bi^an his story, 
half in Frendi, «od half in Arabic, which would 
have been unintelligible in either language, had not 
his gestures completed the sense for his companions^ 
aawl the interpreter es^dained to us the most difficult 
phrases and passages. 

This Salem was an Arab; the saziple son of a 
nwnade tribe, who.in his i>hiUhiood hsbd manilested 
the most lavouirable symptoms of a thiering pro* 
pensity: this taste had been enoouiaged by his 
paiaenits, who well hsiew the great adyantages to bo 
derived from fiuch a vocation. The young Salem 
rei|)ected the property of his tribe and oi the allies 
c^ his tribe, but even in his boyhood had exercised 
his growii^ iaosiltaes on those tribes with which his 
0im was at war« Idihe aa a serpent, active as^a pan* 
ther, swift as a deer, he^glided nikder a teat without 
shaking ^e^ourtaio^ or distsirhiiigth^fiand; he cleared 
a tearent sixteen fe^ wide at aboujid; his speed out- 
stripped that «f the best dromedaxy In iidlirot. 
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As he grew up, his propensities were developed; 
but in place of attaching himself nightly to a solitary 
tent, or to some imprudent traveller, he collected 
round him the young men of his tribe, who, lo^g 
accustomed to obey him, hesitated not to recognise 
him as their chief, and supported by these forces, he 
began to attempt more important enteiprises. His 
stratagems were developed with his strength; he 
began to operate on a great scale, without, in the 
mean time, renouncing those individual enterprises 
which had laid the foundation of his fame. Some- 
times he spread a report of the passage of a caravan 
i-ichly laden and lightly guarded: the warriors of the 
neighbouring tribes then assembled to intercept it; 
during their absence he burst upon their tents where 
only old men and children remained, and carried off 
all the cattle and provisions. When a rich caravan 
actually set out from Cairo to Suez, or from Suez to 
Cairo, he sent an emissary to tell the warriors who 
watched it that their camp was attacked, and the 
warriors returned at full speed to their tents; in tho 
mean time Salem, the master and king of the Desertj 
pillaged the caravan at his ease^ and ransomed the 
merchants and pilgrims at his leisure. At length 
his repeated and daring robberies came to the ear of 
the Bey of Suez. That city is the mart of Indian 
commerce, and the gate of Arabia. Already half 
ruined by the discovery of the passage round the 
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Cai>e of Good Hope, it is only at distant intervals 
tbat caravans convey liiercliandise thither; the Bey 
of Suez was therefore seriously annoyed by the 
depredations of Salem, which tended further to 
^minish the traffic of the city, and he issued the 
strictest orders for the arrest of the brigand. A year 
was spent in vain researches, — ^not that Salem con- 
cealed himself, on the contrary, every day some new 
and daring exploit of the brave robber was reported ; 
but he slipped through the fingers of his pursuers 
with a dexterity and boldness which raised the Bey's 
anger to such a height, that he resolved to take the 
field himself, and swore never to return to Suez unless 
_he brought back Salem captive. 

The Bey pitched his camp between Cairo and Suez 
at the spot where we had halted, and his tent "s^aa 
placed on the exact site where ours stood; secure in 
his camp, surrounded by his most faithful troops, 
guarded by his most vigilant sentinels, his fleetest 
courser ready saddled being picketed outside, he 
imgirds his sabre, lays aside his honorary mashcdlaJi^ 
lies down on his carpet, places his purse under his 
head, breathes a prayer to Mohammed, and resigns 
Ikiinself to sleep, full of confidence in Allah, and his 
prophet. 

' The next morning at day-break, the Bey wakens; 
the night had been tranquil. No alarm had troubled 
the eamp; every man was at his post, everything 
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was in its place, except his maskallah^ his sal^e, 
and his purse; all three had disappeared. 

The Bey clapped his hands twice, and his confi- 
dential slaye appeared; he started back with as^ 
tonishment at the sight of his master, whom he had 
seen go ont on horseback an hour before day, aiui 
bad not seen him return. 

This inspired the Bey with a new fear, namdly, 
that his horse might have gone off in company with 
his sabre, mashallak, and purse; the slave ran to the 
horse-picket, and asked for the Bey's favourite 
charger. The groom replied, that the Bey had 
clapped his hands thrice, which was the appointed 
signal; he had then brought the horse, the Bey had 
mounted, and galloped towards th^ Desert, and had 
Bot yet returned. 

The Bey's first thought was to cut off the heads 
of the sentinel, the slave, and the groom, but he 
reflected that such a proceeding would not bring 
back his sabre, his purse, or his steed, and besides, 
as he had been himself deceived, his sentinel, his 
slave, and his groom ought, dfortwri^ to have been 
deceived likewise. 

He reflected three days and three nights on the 
manner in which such a robbery could have been 
committed; then, seeing that he only lost time, he 
i^solved to address the robber himself, the surest 
means of obtaining o£^ial infonnatipn, and hepub^ 
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li&hed among the surrounding tribes, that if Salem 
-would come and tell the particulars of a robbery, 
the boldness of which declared the perpetrator, not 
only would he be dismissed uninjured, but he should 
receive a thousand piastres (about 20/.), to defray 
the expenses of his journey. The Bey pledged his 
faith as a Mussulman, and in the East the word is 
sacred, that should this information be given, Salem 
should be free to retire whither he pleased. 

The robber did not long delay. That very evening 
a young Arab, about twenty-six years old, low-sized, 
of a slim figure, with lively eyes and a bold coun- 
tenance, clothed in a simple shirt of blue linen, pre* 
sented himself at the Bey's tent, and declared that 
he was willing to give his lordship all the informa- 
tion he desired. The Bey received him like a man 
who respects his word, and renewed the promise of 
the thousand piastres, if he perceived that he told 
the truth. Salem replied, that he had not come for 
filthy lucre, but merely to make a proper return for 
the politeness of so great a chief; he only asked, in 
order that his details should be more precise, to 
have everything put into its former place, and to 
have the sentinel ordered to let him pass^ and the 
groom to obey him, as on the night of the robbery-* 
The Bey considered this a reasonable request; he 
hung another sabre to the tent-pole, threw another 
mashallah on the divan, placed another purse 
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under his carpet; ordered another horse to bo 
saddled, and lay down as on the night when Salem* 
paid his first visit ; but this time he kept his eyes-' 
wide open, to lose nothing of what was abotit- 
to happen. Everybody occupiexl his post, and the. 
second representation began in the presence of the 
whole army. 

Salem removed to a distance of fifty paces firom 
the tent; he then took off his shirt and the girdle 
which fastened it, and hid them in the sand, in 
order that his motions should be more free. The^n, 
extending himself on his breast, he began to glide 
forward like a serpent, in such a way that his body, 
the colour of the ground, was half buried and hidden 
in the sand. From time to time, to render the 
reality more complete, he raised his head as if dis- 
turbed, and having ascertained by a rapid glance 
that he was neither seen nor heard, he resumed his 
progress, slow, but silent and sure. Having reached 
the tent, he insinuated his head under the curtain, and 
the Bey, who had not seen it move, suddenly beheld 
two steady eyes, bright as those of the lynx, fixed 
upon him. His first emotion was fear, for he did 
not expect such an apparition ; but soon remembering 
that it was only a play, he kept himself motionless^ 
as if still asleep. After a moment of mute inspec- 
tion, the head disappeared; some instants of calm 
and silence succeeded, during which no sound was 
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lieard, savesthat of the measured tread of the sen- 
tinel. Suddenly an opaque body intercepted the 
light which came through a circular opening in the 
top of the tent, near the centre-pole : a man glided 
like a shadow by the pole, and in a twinkling was 
at the head of the Bey's bed. This man knelt on 
one knee, and whilst he supported himself on his 
left hand, to listen to the breathing of the pretended 
sleeper, a short curved dn:gger glittered in his right. 
The Bey felt a cold 'perspiration bursting from his 
J forehead ; his life was in the hands of the person for 

i: whose head he had offered an immense reward. 

1^ JftiW he continued bravely to play his part in this 
W, ^'^trange comedy, not an irregular breath, not even a 
r beat of the heart betrayed his fear. The Bey 

thought that he felt a hand slip under his bolster; 
but though wide awake, the movement was so im- 
perceptible that he would not have felt it if he had 
not been on his guard. Salem then insensibly raised 
himself, still keeping his eyes fixed on the sleeper^ 
but the left hand, empty when he stooped, was full 
when he rose; he clutched the purse. 

He then grasped dagger and purse in his teeth, 
marched backwards to the divan, keeping his eyes 
.fixed on the Bey, took the mashcdlah^ quietly put it 
on, took down the sabre, suspended it to his waist» 
rolled round his head and waist two Cashmire 
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aliawls, which served the Bey for turban and girdle, 
went boldly from the tent, passed before the sen-> 
tinel, who sainted him, and clapped his hands thrice 
to have the horse brought; the groom obeyed the 
sammons, which was, as I have said, the Bey's 
usual signal. Salem bounded lightly on the courser, 
and returning to the tent, where the Bey half naked 
was watching the completion of the repetition of 
the adventurous enterprise, — " Bey of Suez," said 
he, " see how, four days ago, I managed to take 
your sabre, shawl, purse, and steed; I forgive you 
the thousand piastres; for, the sabre, CashmireSy 
purse, and horse which I now take off, are worth 
fifty thousand.'* 

At these words, he put the Bey's charger to the 
gallop, and disappeared like a shadow in the ob- 
scurity of night and the depths of the Desert. 

The Bey offered Salem the place of kaehef (cap- 
tain) in his guards, but the bold Arab replied, that 
he would rather be a king in the Desert than a slave 
in Suez. 

*' Such," continued Bechara, " is the history of 
what passed between the Bey of Suez and Salem 
the robber. Take care of your sabres, shawls, and 
purses, for we are on the spot where the circum* 
stances occxurred which I have just related." 

He then vrished us a good night, and retired; 
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escorted by the joyous laughs of his comrades, 
always delighted to hear that a Turk has been 
deceived by an Arab. 

The night was perfectly tranquil, and in the 
morning we found everything in its place. Salem 
Iras probably exercising his profession in some other 
locsklity. 



\ 
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XII. THE BED SEA. 

We were on our road before day-break. The first 
dawn revealed to us flocks of gazelles, whicli fled in 
terror at our approach. Nothing is more strange 
than the contrast between this graceful animal and 
the place which it inhabits; one would suppose that 
it was bom for gardens of flowers, and banks of 
velvet moss ; but it is at present a living- anomaly 
when viewed in connexion with the wild and savage, 
nature of these regions. I had the curiosity to, 
wander for a moment from the road to see the tracks 
that the gazelles had left in the Desert. Scarcely 
had their light feet made an impress on the sand; it 
might have been supposed that they were wafted 
over the surface by the wind, which now came up 
from the south in hot and tempestuous gusts. 

I resumed my road over the dry bones. At day- 
break, the line of skeletons glittered on the yellow 
sand like a line of silver. As the sun ascended 
above the horizon, the heat became more scorching 
and intolerable than it had hitherto been. The Arabs 
advised us not to leave any portion of our person» 
exposed to the blaze. Still, in spite of their advice 
and our precautions, it was impossible to guard 
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against the oblique rays of the morning and evening 
sun ; we received several sun-strokes, which immedi- 
ately raised blisters: the calcined skin rpse like a 
bel], but at the end of a few hours the swelling sub- 
sided. I may venture to assert, that while we were 
travelling in the Desert, I had regularly a new nose 
every evening. 

After a march of three hours, a white point ap- 
peared in the horizon. Soon, as we approached, we 
saw a square, around which it seemed as if some 
huge serpent, whose coils the eye could not follow, 
had been partially unrolled. This town, which is 
about three leagues from Suez, was the residence of 
a sheikh. It is here that the caravan to Mecca 
makes a short pause, to part from the travellers who 
are merely going to Suez. The pilgrims continue 
their road towards the east; the travellers turn a 
little to the south, and soon meet the first branch of 
the Red Sea, whilst the others have still a march of 
ten or twelve days, before they discover the second 
branch, along whose eastern coasts they hold their 
course until they reach the holy city. The seeming 
coils of an immense serpent round the town, were 
countless donkey-drivers, who came to procure water 
for the use of the city; for Suez, being on the verge of 
the Red Sea, has only saline wells and fountains. 
Scarcely had we received this information, when the 
hope of fresh water roused all our energies. We put 
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our dromedaries to tbe gallop, and in less than aa 
hour cleared the three or four leagues whkh^ieparated 
us from the anxiously expected fountains. When 
we arrived, the chief of the khan filled our water* 
bags for a trifliag remuneration. We could not be 
satisfied without drinking from the fountain itsdf. 
The water was slightly brackish, but we were too 
thirsty to stop for such a trifle. 

We had left to our right, and on the other side of 
the chain of mountains which we had seen during 
the last two days on the verge of the northern hori« 
2on, the road which the fugitive Israelites had taken, 
when led by If oses, guided by the pillar of fire, aud 
carrying with them the embalmed body of Joseph, 
as the patriarch had directed on his death-bed^ ihey 
quitted lUmeses, traversed the chain of Mokattan, 
and went to encamp at Etham, on the verge of the 
desert. It was at tiliis haltmg-place that God ^spoka 
to Moses, and said, ''Speak onto the ohildceai of 
Israel, that they turn and encamp before Pi-hahiroth, 
between Migdol and the sea, over agsi&st Baal* 
2ephon : before it shall ye encamp by the sea. Foe 
Pharaoh will say of the children of Israel, They are 
entangled in Hke land, the wilderness haUi jshai 
them in." The Israelites th^i came down west- 
wards to the spot where we were, probably att»cted 
by the springs at whidx we were quenching our 
thirst. It was isom this spot that ihey perceiyod 
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the miglity army of Pharaoh, and completely terri- 
fied, said to Moses, "Because there were no* graves 
in Egypt, hast thou taken us away to die in the 
wilderness? Wherefore hast thou dealt thus with 
us, to carry us forth out of Egypt ? Is not this the 
word that we did tell thee in Egypt, saying, Let 
us alone, that we may serve the Egyptians ? For 
it had been better for us to serve the Egyptians, than 
that we should die in the wilderness." Then Moses 
answered, "Fear ye not, stand still, and see the sal- 
vation of the Lord, which he will show to you to-day: 
for the Egyptians whom ye have seen to-day, ye shall 
see them again no more for ever. The Lord shall 
fight for you, and ye shall hold yooir peace." 

In fact, the Hebrews resumed their march, and 
proceeded direct to that point of the Bed Sea on 
which the city of Sudz now stands. This is nearly 
a three hours' journey, although we accomplished 
it in a shorter time, for our camels, leaving the 
Mecca road, commenced a smart gallop towards the 
south, and never changed their gait from the moment 
we left the sheikh's tower until we reached the city. 
As we advanced, the heavra:i8 assamed a silvery hue; 
4»n our right rose the chain of mountains which 
bounds the western coast of the Had Sea ; on our 
left th« Desert ]cra8 spread as &.r as eye codd reach; 
and between the mountains and the Desert, detail- 
ing themselves from the sea, rose the white walls of 
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Sue:^, whose monotony was broken by a few scat- 
tered minaretSy lifting tbeir heads over its parapets. 
The port is on the other side of the city ; in it are 
moored the barks which come from Thor, and the 
ships of whimsical shape which venture down as far 
as the straits of Bab-el-Mandeb, and return after 
touching at Mocha. (A steam-boat now plies 
monthly between Suez and Bombay; her arrival 
adds greatly to the singular aspect of the city, 
especially as whole tribes of Bedouin Arabs come to 
witness the singular spectacle of a ship whose pro- 
gress is not impeded by wind or tide.) 

Having come within a short distance of the coast, 
we ordered our tent to be pitched, and hastened 
down to the shore. It was here that the Lord said 
to Moses, " Lift thou up thy rod, and stretch out 
thine hand over the sea, and divide it: and the 
children of Israel shall go on dry ground through 
the midst of the sea. And I, behold, I will harden 
the hearts of the Egyptians, and they shall follow 
them : and I will get me honour upon Pharaoh, and 
upon all his host, upon his chariots, and upon his 
horsemen. And the Egyptians shall know that I 
am the Lord, when I have gotten me honour upon 
Pharaoh, upon his chariots, and upon his horsemen." 

It was impossible to look upon this scene vnthout 
having all the circumstances of the Exodus before 
us. 
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When with how and hanner glancing, ■» 

On exulting Egypt came, 
With her chosen horsemen prancing, 
And her cars on wheels of flame ; 
In a rich and boastful ring. 
All around their furious king. 

But Uie Lord ^m out his cloiid. 
The LoBD looked down upon the proud ; 
And the host di-ave heavily, 
Down the deep bosom of the sea. 

With a quick and sudden swell, 

Prone the liquid ramparts fell, « 

Over horse, and over car. 

Over every man of war. 

Over Pharaoh's crown of gold. 

The loud thundering billows rolled 

As the level waters spread, 

Down they sank, they sank like lead : 

Down sank without a cry or groan. 

And the morning sim that shone 

On myriads of bright-armed men, 

Its meridian radiance then 

Shed on a wide sea heaving as of yore, 

Against a silent solitary shore. 

When we reached the shore, it was high tide. If 
persons are hurried, the creek is then passed in boatij. 
But as we were not pressed for time, and as we were 
anxious to. examine more minutely the localities of 
the Exodus, we resolved to wait for ebb-tide, and 

N 
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to make during tlie interval a short visit to the city 
of Suez. 

We came to the gates, and having exhibited our 
passports, we went to the Turkish governor, who, 
having examined our letters of recommendation, re- 
ceived us most graciously. But what touched us 
most in our reception, was the promptitude and 
affability with which he presented to each of us a 
goblet of sweet fresh water. We swallowed it at 
once without ceremony, expressing, as we drank, our 
sense of gratitude, by waving our hands. He in- 
vited us to visit him on our return, we readily pro- 
mised compliance, and then, fearing to be delayed, 
took our leave. 

As we quitted the governor's palace, Bechara 
stopped before a house, to which he pointed with his 
£nger, twice exclaiming, Btmnabardo! Bownahardo! 
We halted, for we knew that this was the name the 
Arabs give Buonsfparte ; and as we remembered that 
he had come to Suez, we thought that this house 
contained some historical reminiscence. In fact, it 
was the house in which he had lodged; we went in 
and asked to speak to the owner ; he was a Ghreek, 
agent to the English East India Company, his name 
was Comauvuli. Recognising us as Frenchmen, he 
immediately conjectured the object of our visit, and 
did the honours of his house with great politeness. 
The room in which Buonaparte lodged, is one of the 
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most simple in the house ; a divan is ranged round 
the apartment^ and the windows open to the har- 
bour; but there is no important memorisd to remind 
visiters of the oommander-in-chief of the army of 
Egypt. 

Buonaparte reached Suez, December 26, 1798; he 
spent the 27th in visiting the city and the harbour ; 
on the 28th, he resolved to pass the Bed Sea, and 
visit the fountains of Moses ; at eight in the morn- 
ing, the tide having fallen, he crossed the bed of the 
sea^ and found himself in Asia. 

While Bucmaparte was sitting near the springS| he 
was visited by some Arabs of Thor and the Jlfigh- 
bourhood, who came to thank him for th^,^rotec- 
tion he afforded their commerce with Egy^^^j but he 
soon mounted his horse to visit the r^ins of an * 
aqueduct, built during the wars between, the Portu- 
guese and the Venetians : this war took place after 
the discovery of the passage round the Cape of Good 
Hope, which proved &tal to the commerce of the 
latter. We discovered the aqueduct to the left of 
the road we travelled ; it had been destined to bring 
water from the fountains to cisterns sunk near the 
shore, and to form a reservoir for supplying the 
vessels which navigated, the Bed Sea. 

Having made this- visit, Buonaparte prepared for 
his return to Suez; it was dark night when he 
zeached the coast. The flow of the tide had begun, 

N 2 
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and it was proposed to encamp and spend tlie night 
on the shore; but Buonaparte refused; he called 
the guide, and commanded him to lead the way. 
The guide, confounded by an oider from a person 
whom the Arabs regarded as a prophet, mistook the 
ford, and the passage was lengthened by about a 
quarter of an hour. They were scarcely half way, 
when the waves of the flowing tide began to'risQ 
round the legs of the horses ; every one knows the 
rapidity of the swell on this coast; the darkness 
hindered them from seeing the distance they had 
yet to go ; General Caffarelli, whose wooden leg 
prevented him from holding firm in his saddle, called 
for assistance. This cry was deemed a signal of 
distress ; the little caravan was instantly thrown into 
disorder ; everybody fled his own way; Buonaparte 
alone continued tranquilly to follow his guide. Still 
the water rose ; his horse became frighted, and re- 
fused to advance; the position was terrible, the 
'ieast delay was death. One of the guides, remark- 
able for his great height and Herculean strength, 
leaped into the sea, took the general on his shoulders, 
and holding fast by the horse's tail, carried Buona- 
parte like a child; in a few minutes the water rose 
to his arm-pits, and he began to lose his footing : the 
sea rose with frightful rapidity — five minutes more 
and the destinies of the world would have been 
changed by the death of a single man. Suddenly 
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the Arab shouted ; he felt that he touched the shore ; 
the guide, quite exhausted, fell upon his knees ; his 
general was saved at the moment his strength was 
gone *. 

The caravan returned to Suez without the loss of 
a single man, but Buonaparte's horse was drowned. 

Wlien we returned to the shore, the tide was 
falling, and the time seemed perfectly favourable. 
We folded our tent, mounted our dromedaries, and 

* Napoleon freqaenily referred to this incident during: 
the later years of his life, and spoke of it as affording an 
explanation of the destruction of Pharaoh and his host It 
is obvious, however, from the sacred narrative, that the 
miracle cannot be explained away by natural' causes ; the 
Egyptians must have been as well acquainted with the 
ebb and flow of the tide as the Israelites, and it was mani- 
festly a supernatural event that the lowest ehb should be 
succeeded by the highest flow. But the Scriptural narra- 
tive not only asserts supernatural agency, but actually 
names the agent employed by the Omnipotent, a circum*- 
stance which seems to have escaped most conunentators*.- 
Moses in his triumphal hymn, says, ** Thou didst blow with 
thy wind, the sea covered them : they sank as lead in the 
mighty waters." The exact form of the miracle appears 
to liave been, that the wind at the divine mandate pro- 
tracted the flow of the tide until the Israelites liad passed 
over, and then Moses stretched out his rod, " And the 
waters returned, and covered the chariots, and the horse- 
men, and all the host of Pharaoh that came into the sea 
after them ; there remained not so much as one of them." 
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dasbed into the sea : in the deepest part there was 
not more than a foot of water; forty minutes 
sufficed for crossing the ford, and at two o'clock we 
stood on the shores of Asia : we ascended some 
sandy hillocks, and again found ourselves in the 
Desert. 

On reaching the peninsula of Sinai, our oarayan 
assumed a military aspect, proving that we had 
reached a country where natural rights prevailed 
over social. Araballah led the way as outrider, at 
about a hundred and fifty paces in front ; Bechara 
followed us at about the same distance in the rear, 
in order that nobody's attention should be distracted 
by his stories and songs. We had advanced about a 
league in this order, when, Araballah suddenly 
halted, and pointing his lance southwards, showed 
us two black points at the extremity of the horizon. 
Taleb ordered two Arabs to join Araballah and 
advance with him; the orders were obeyed instantly 
and silently; scarcely had they joined when all 
three set off at a gallop, and soon disappeared behind 
a grove of palm-trees, which swayed their graceful 
heads in the breeze, a little to our left« forming an 
islet of verdure. Still all the caravan had halted, 
and in order to be ready for all hazards, we were 
beginning to prepare our arms, when suddenly Taleb 
gave a loud shout, and set off at a fall gallop ; our 
ha^hins imitated his example, and followed at the 
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top of tlieur speed ; we rapidly approached the gibve 
of x>alms, behind which the two black points had 
been discovered ; these points had, within a few 
minutes, grown into cavaliers, whom we were 
hastening to meet, without knowing whether they 
were friends or enemies. 

They were probably friends, for Taleb ceased to 
pay them any attention; having reached the little 
oasis to which he had hasted so rapidly, he slipped 
down from his dromedary; our haghiM knelt dowx^ 
and we found ourselves near five lovely fountaini^ 
shaded by a dozen palm-trees, whose branches formed 
a cool and beautiful arbour. We had come to the 
Wells of Moses; it was here the Israelites halted 
when they sang their triumphal hymn, and when 
Miriam the prophetess, the sister of Aaron, took a 
timbrel in her hand; and all the women went out 
after her with timbrels and vnth dances. And 
Miriam answered them, Sing ye to the Lord, for he 
hath triumphed gloriously; the horse and his ridei 
hath he thrown into the sea. 
~ We had no deliyerance to celebrate; we immedi- 
ately plunged our heads and arms into these ancient 
springs, and we were still enjoying so pleasing a 
pastime, when Araballah appeared with his com- 
panions: he was followed by. two men clothed in 
black; they were monks of Mount Sinai. Taleb 
had recognised them at a distance by their dress^ 
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and it was then that, free from all fear, he ha4 
shouted for joy, and brought us at a. gallop to the 
fountains of Jf oses. 

The two monks dismounted £rom their drome* 
djaries, and came to sit next us. In the Desert every 
one IS a friend or an enemy;, you either share your 
tent, rice, and breads or exchange blows with the 
lance, and shots from carbines and pistols. The 
new-comers had no hostile intentions : on. our side^ 
when we found that they belonged to the convent^ 
we regarded the meeting as an extraordinary piece 
of good luck, consequently acquaintance was easily 
made; they saluted us in Latin, and we answered 
the best way we could. Abdallah was already at 
his, duty; Baron Taylor asked them to partake of 
our repast; they accepted the offer; we sat down 
under the shade of palm-trees, on sand moistened by 
the filtration of the water, and soon found ourselves 
enjoying more tranquillity and comfort than we had 
experienced since leaving Cairo. 

It was the time for free communication; we pro- 
fited by it to ask our hosts the explanation of a 
matter which appeared to us very extraordinary; 
how two men, without escort, without arms, with- 
out means of defence, belonging to a rich convent, 
should expose themselves alone in the Desert to be 
stripped, or robbed, or put to ransom by the first 
Arabs they met ? We knew well that in the eyes 
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of 6ucli men, neither their age^ religion, nor dress, 
were, sufficient safeguards; consequently we ex- 
pressed to our pious guests our admiration for their 
courage, and our astonishment that it did not pro- 
duce ' disagraeable consequences. The elder of the 
two then produced from his breast a case richly 
embroidered and worn as a scapular; he opened it 
and showed the contents; it was 9^ firman signed by 
Buonaparte. 

Such a signature in the midst of this desert, where 
the name of that wondrous man still continues illus- 
trious by the memory of his victories — ^the veneration 
with which Taleb rose and approached us, saying, 
Bounabardo ! Bounahardo /-—the curiosity of the 
Arabs, who immediately formed a circle around us, 
as close as .respect would permit, — all conspired to 
give this scene a character full of interest, especially 
to Frenchmen. We then asked the old moUk how 
iAie firman came into his hands, and the following is 
the substance of his reply. 

^' The convent of Sinai, isolated between the two 
branches of the Bed Sea, placed at the southern 
point of the peninsula, distant ten days' journey 
from Suez, and twelve from Cairo, in consequence of 
its position depends entirely on these two cities, 
whose governors, professing a religion opposed to that 
of the monks, were generally little disposed to lend 
them aid against the Mamelukes of the cities, and 
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the depredations of the Arabs of the Desert. Obliged 
to draw their subsistence from Arabia, Greece^ and 
Egypt, — the com thej used growing at Scio, the 
wool of which their gannents are woven coming 
firtim the Peloponnesus, the coffee which they drink 
ripening at Mochay*— it followed that, after the revolt 
of file Beys and the domination of the Mamelukes^ 
the latter levied an enormous tax on the different 
supplies which the monks derived from Alexandria^ 
Juddah, or Suez: but this was not all; it was neces- 
sary to treat with the Arabs for the transport of the 
goods, and to pay an escort, which nevertheless did 
not hinder some more niunerous or braver tribe from 
stopping the caravan. By such an accident the 
convent lost, not only its provisions, but some of the 
fie^thers, who, when once taken prisoners, were not 
liberated without an enormous ransom. Thus the 
life of these brave monks was a continual struggle 
for the first necessaries of life. Moreover, the Be« 
douins, like a cloud of birds of prey, incessantly 
hovered round the monastery, ready to enter at the 
least imprudence of the monks, seizing everything 
which wandered from the walls, whether man ov 
beast. The misery of these good fathers was there* 
fore at its height, when one day they learned from 
the Arabs themselves, that a man had come from 
the West, with the words of a prophet and the 
power of a deity. They resolved to seek this man^ 
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and ask bis protection. In consequence, the monka 
assembled, elected two deputies, bargained with the 
cbief of a tribe to escort them to the person they 
sought; and the delegates then departed, taking 
with them the last hopes of the convent. They 
followed the coast of the Bed 8ea for ten daya; they 
then reached Suez, and saw a strange flag floating 
over its walls. They asked where was the Sultan 
of the Franks, and were told he was in Cairo; for in 
eighteen days he had made the conquest of Egypt* 
They continued their road across the Desert; they 
traversed Mokattan, ai^d arrived at the city of 
El-Talun. Their ancient enemies, ihe Mamelukes, 
had been driven out like dust; Morad Bey, defeated 
at the pyramids, had fled into Upper Egypt; Ibra^ 
him, conquered at Al Arish, had sought refuge in 
Syria; and the same flag which they saw at Suez^ 
floated over the minarets of Cairo. They entered 
the city, which they found calm and tranquil: they 
arrived at Al Bekir; they asked to speak with the 
Sultan; they were shown his residence, and pre- 
sented themselves at the gate. An aide-de-camp led 
them into the gardens to the tent where Buonaparte 
usually sat^ when the flrst hours of evening allowed 
him to quit the lower rooms, which were kept cool 
by currents of air and by fountains. 

^^ Buonaparte was sitting at a table with a large 
map of Egypt unfolded before him. There were 
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with liini CaflFarelli, Fourrier, and an interpreter. 
The deputies addressed him in Italian, and explained 
the object of their journey. 

'^Buonaparte smiled; they had flattered him mond 
than the most adroit courtier would have done; his 
fame had reached Asia, and was about to penetrate 
to India through Yemen. He was still ignorant of 
the power of his name, when two poor monks came 
a hundred leagues through the desert to declare its 
amount. He made the delegates sit down, and 
while coffee was preparing, dictated ^firman to the 
interpreter. It was this document which the monks 
showed to us, and which still ensured the safety of 
their travels, and the secure transport of their pro- 
visions through the cities and across the Desert. 

" From that day the monks had been respected. 
One day the Turks recovered their power, the Ma- 
melukes regained the cities, the Arabs once more 
were masters of the Desert; but neither Turks, Ma- 
melukes, nor Arabs dared to violate Wi^ finnan 
granted by their enemy; so that even at the present 
liour, the monks of Sinai, objects of veneration to 
the surrounding tribes, may pass the Desert alone 
and without escort, under the safeguard of the magic 
signature of Buonaparte, half effaced by the religious 
kisses of the descendants of Ishmael, who had some 
days before pillaged a caravan bound for Mecca, and 
carried off the daughter of a Bey into slavery." 
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This evening Bechara had been a listener, con- 
trary to his custom, although he could not compre- 
hend the old monk's recital, save by his gestures; 
but he remarked the attention we gave the narrative 
while it lasted. Judging that at so late an hour it 
would require a very extraordinary history to efface 
the impression which had been produced, he recog- 
nised his insufficiency, and dissembling the shame of 
his defeat under a gracious farewell smile, he wished 
us good night, and stretched himself on the sand at 
the door of our tent. 
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The next morning, before leaving U8, the monks 
of Sinai asked Us if we had any letters of recommen- 
dation for their convent. We told them, that when 
leaving Cairo we were about to apply for letters to 
the monks of the Greek convent, when we had been 
stopped by the nuptial procession ; so that we had 
set out trusting to ourselves, and hoping that our 
personal appearance would serve instead of pass- 
ports. It appeared, from their reply, that if we had 
not met them, the physical recommendation on 
which we relied, would have afforded but moderate 
aid, and that we would not even have been admitted 
into the convent. But they could obviate this in- 
convenience; and in return for our hospitality, gave 
us what we wanted, that is to say, letters of intro- 
duction by means of which we should be hospitably 
received. They then scribbled some Greek lines, 
which we folded up with as much care as if they 
had been the firman of Buonaparte itself. 

We had spent a detestable night; fatigue is not 
always a sure road to sleep : ours was accompanied 
by dull pains in every part of the body ; then on 
certain points these pains were fixed more sharp and 
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intense. Quite different from the Homeric knights 
of Ariosio and Tasso, who were cleft downwards, 
we were cleft upwards. Every sharp trot of the 
dromedary had been like the blow of an invisible 
sword, inflicting acute torture. To complete our 
happiness, we had this day quitted the sea-coast, 
leaving the road to Thor for our return, and advanced 
eastwards, so that the sun was right in our faces; 
besides, the new desert on which we were entering, 
was still more dry and arid if possible, than the pre- 
ceding. The vast plain extended before us, was 
divided by zones running from east to west like 
waves; and the sand in which our haghvM sunk 
every moment up to their knees, was soft and white 
like the ashes of a powerful furnace. About nine 
o'clock the wind rose; not a mild and refreshing 
breeze like the wind of the plains, but a true wind of 
the Desert, loaded with burning particles, heavy and 
hot like the breath of a volcano. Bechara believed 
that it was the time to produce a great effect ; he 
rode in between Mayer and me, and to amuse us he 
began an Arab song in praise of the dromedary; the 
following was the most remarkable stanza. 

This matchless courser sweeps the phdns^ 
As if quicksilyer fill'd bis yeina ; 
His graceful gait, his form's soft swell 
'With envy fOl the wild gazelle ; 
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For his strong legs the pard would yield 
His claTt'B, the terror of the field. 
My haghin's motions, firm and sure, 
As those of the round world, endure. 
Yet swift as mountain-torrent red. 
When bursting from its rocky bed ; " 
Ardent as flames, and light as winds. 
For him no match creation finds. 

Unluckily the singer could not know what was 
passing in our minds; he was eulogizing the execu- 
tioner to his victims, and consequently was far from 
successful. The panegyric of the haghin under such 
circumstances, served only to exasperate us, and to 
render us unjust to the animal. Nothing sooner 
leads a person to deny an individual's good qualities^ 
than sufferings arising from his failings. He might 
as well have sung the burning heat of the sun whieli 
weighed down our heads, the fineness of the dust in 
which they were swimming, or the scorching mono- 
tony of the surrounding landscape. In fact, we were 
struggling through the most fatally celebrated of the 
Wadi's, or valleys of the peninsula ; it is called the 
Valley of Wandering, on account of its moving sands, 
whose constant shiftings at the caprice of the wind, 
efface all traces of a road. We were surrounded by= 
little hillocks, froni the summit of which the wind 
detached a gauze of sand, whose net work extended 
round our heads, and limited our horizon to a dis- 
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tance of a hundred paces ; so that we were stifled in 
these whirls of sand as if they were natural crucibles. 
Finally^ at the hour of the first halt, our Arabs 
pitched our tent, and we expected a moment's re- 
pose ; but the wind, harsh and constant, blew down 
the tent. A second attempt was similarly unsuc- 
cessful ; the shifting sand could not hold the pegs, 
and even if it could, our cords could not resist the 
wind ; we were therefore obliged, like the Arabs, to 
get under the shelter of the dromedaries. I was just 
reclining beside mine, when Abdallah came to tell 
me that it was absolutely impossible to kindle a fire. 
The news was not quite so bad as the poor fellow 
thought ; we had neither wish nor want to eat; a 
glass of cold water Was for the moment the object of 
our ambition; unluckily, that which we had brought 
from the fountains of Moses, was a little brackish ; 
this defect, joined to the smell which the bags had 
communicated, and the heat which it. had acquired 
during the journey, rendered it perfectly useless. We 
made an attempt to drink, but disgust compelled us 
to desist. 

The sun continued to ascend the horizon, and at 
length was so completely over our head, that the 
camels threw no shade ; I removed to some distance 
from our hagkiuy to escape the animal's heavy smell ; I 
then lay down on the sand, and covered myself with 
Bechara's mantle. At the end of ten minutes, I 
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found that the side exposed to the sun could not 
endure the heat any longer, and I turned on the 
other. During the two hours that the halt lasted, I 
did not sleep for a minute; I only shifted sides under 
my coverlet. I do not know how my companions 
fared, I could not see them, and it would have heen 
too great a fatigue to ask them how they got on; all 
I know is, that under my mantle I suffered the 
pains of a turtle boiled in his shell. 

Finally, the nature of our sufferings changed ; it 
was almost a relief; Mohammed came to tell us thtt6 
it was time to resume our journey; I arose. The 
sand on which I had lain was as wet as if a bucket 
of water had been spilled over it. We remounted 
our dromedaries like helpless and involuntary crimi- 
nale, not caring whither we were going, but morally 
convinced that it was necessary to push forward. I 
only asked if we should find fresh water in the 
evening. Araballah, who was next me, replied that 
we should spend the night close to a well; I did not 
inquire further. 

Still the sleeplessness of the preceding night, want 
of food, the perpetual state of fusion in which we 
were since leaving Mokattan, made somnolency 
irresistible. I at first resisted it from a notion of 
danger; a fall of fifteen feet, even on the sand, was 
far from attractive ; but the idea of danger became 
soon purely instinctive. A hallucination similar to 
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that which I had fonnerly experienced, seized me ; 
my eyes were shut, but still I saw the sun, t^e 
sand, and even the air : they had however changed 
their colour, and assumed strange tints. I then 
imagined that I was aboard a ship tossed by a 
troubled sea* I suddenly dreamed that I woke and 
fell on the sand, while my dromedary continued his 
road. I wanted to call for aid to my companions—^ 
my voice failed — I saw them vanishing in distance. 
I tried to rise and run, but I could not stand erect on 
the waves of- sand which submerged me, as if undfcr 
water. Next I attempted to swim, but I had for- 
gotten the motions by which I could support myself. 
In the midst of this raving, there passed through my 
mind, with the rapidity of lightning, ravishing recol- 
lections of infancy, which had been forgotten for 
more than twenty year». I heard the murmur of a 
delightful brook, which flowed through my father's 
garden : I reclined under the shade of the- chestnut- 
tree which he planted on the day of my birth. I 
then felt two very opposite sensations, which I nevef' 
supposed that it was possible to experience at the 
same time : — ^the one fictitious, that of water and' 
sJxade; the other real, that of fatigue and thirst; 
nevertheless my ideas were so confused, that I could 
not tell which of the two was the dream. Suddenly 
I was roused by a violent blow in the stomach ; it 
was from the pommel of the saddle^ and warned 

o 2 
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mc that I had nearly lost my balance. I opened 
my eyes, and shuddered ; the garden, the streamlet, 
the chestnut-tree and its shade, had disappeared like 
the baseless fabric of a vision ; nothing remained but 
the sun, the wind, and the Desert. 

Several hours rolled away, without my being able 
to calculate the time; I felt the motion stop; I 
roused myself from my somnolency, and beheld all 
the caravan grouped round Taleb ; we three Franks 
remained alone where our camels had halted. I cast 
a glance on Taylor and Mayer ; they were bent and 
exhausted, like myself, by the excessive heat, I 
made a sign to Mohammed to come to me, for I had 
not strength to go to him, and I asked him what our 
Arabs were doing, and why they looked round the 
horizon with so undecided an air. The Valley of 
Wandering had not falsified its name ; they had not 
been able, on account of the sand and wind, to hold 
a direct course, so that we had gone astray^ and our 
Palinurus, doubting his own skill, sought aid from 
that of his comrades. Finally^ opinions were nearly 
unanimous respecting the direction we ought to 
take; we inclined a little to the right, and our 
camels commenced the most magnificent of gallops. 
The real danger of going astray and wanting watex^ 
dispelled, as if by magic, all the fantastic visions 
which had agitated me since our starting ; perhaps 
also the decrease of the heat had some share in mf 
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revival. Still even this decrease was a source of 
new aniciety; the sun was sinking beneath the 
horizon, and should night once come on, our road 
would be more difHcult to. find than ever. To be 
sure there were the stars ; but if the wind continued, 
there were no means of discovering them through the 
douds of sand which rolled above our heads. 

After an hour's silence, I asked if we were far 
from the place of encampment. ** There V* said an 
Arab who was riding near me, pointing to the verge 
of the horizon. This answer restored my life; it 
seemed as if I was already at the well; besides, the 
pace at which we went must soon have brought us 
to it, if it were within a reasonable distance. At 
the end of another hour, I asked the same question 
of another Arab, who made the same reply. This 
time I was convinced that he spoke the truth, for 
during the last two hours we must have advanced 
six or seven leagues. Finally, another hour passed 
away, and the sun disappeared, witl\"that striking 
rapidity peculiar -to tropical climates. Baron Taylor 
then asked in his turn if we were far from the well, 
and Abdallah having taken an observation, declared 
that it would take us two long hours of hard riding 
to reach it. It was a dark night ; we were sinking 
from fatigue, rather than thirst ; we declared that 
tlie hand of death was indifferent to us, but that we 
would not go further to die. Taleb immediately 
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chuckled to the dromedaries ; they knelt down, and 
we let ourselves fall, rather than dismounted, on the 
sand. 

Still the inconvenience at our first halt was con- 
tinued at the second ; scarcely was the tent pitched, 
when a blast of wind tore it from the ground, and it 
was necessary to run after it, as one runs after a hat 
on the bridges of P.aris. You may easily guess that 
this exercise devolved upon the Arabs ; we were so 
tii'ed that we would have allowed the tent to fly 
back to Suez without an effort to detain it. The 
accident was less disastrous this tnne than the first. 
The night had brought, if not absolute coolness, at 
least a cessation from the burning heat which threat- 
ened to drive me mad. Abdallah, more lucky than 
he had been in the morning, found a fragment of 
rock, under the shelter of which he made his kit- 
chen. He brought us our rice ; we swallowed a few 
grains, about as much as would have satisfied a 
blackbird or thrush ; we endeavoured, but without 
success, to swallow a mouthful of water; but we 
moistened our hands and faces, and went to sleep. 

I was sound asleep, and had lost all consciousness 
of our position, when I felt that I was shaken by 
the shoulder; I instantly awoke and asked for drink. 
In reply to this demand, a goblet, formed from a 
gourd, was thrust into my hand ; I at once raised it 
to my mouth, and swallowed with delightful sen- 
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sation, a long diaugM of cool, sweet water. As the 
goblet was not taken away after the first trial, I 
supposed that I could dispose of the whole ; I con- 
sequently emptied it before I returned it to the 
beneficent genius by whom it was brought. This 
g^us was Bechara ; who had mounted his drome- 
dary when the tent was pitched, and alone, in the 
middle of thenight, led by instinct, rather than sight, 
had galloped four leagues to search for this refreshing 
water at the well, which we had not the courage to 
reach. 

During the five minutes thai passed before I went 
to sleep again, I thought that a nmse, hitherto un- 
known^ was mingled with the murmur of the wind ; 
it was Hke groans, inarticulate eries, distant and 
irtifled sighs : I thon^t that I was still under the 
influence of hallucination, and turned to my sleep, 
-momentarily inierzupted, without asking for an ex- 
planation. When I awoke the next monung, I 
jremembeied only the episode of the goblet. This 
night of repose, the cool water which had c<une to 
me as manna ill tiie ipdldemess, the certainty that 
t»r gourds weie fiill, and that we should not want 
•for the day, had restored our strength; and at day- 
break we mounted our dromedanes, fredb and yigor- 
4>us. UnfiHinnately, at the first step they made, 
we found that this water, strengthening and re- 
heahmg as it had been, was not a universal remedy. 
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At sunrise, the landscape had changed its aspect; 
during our night-journey we had entered a kind of 
volcanic chain, and were surrounded by naked, 
barren, and ricketty hills, like those at the foot of 
Mount -ZEtna. We travelled about three leagucss 
over this volcanic plain, and then entered on a flat of 
sand, so fine that it might be supposed to have been 
sifted. We halted two hours sooner than usual ; I 
asked Bechara the reason ; he replied, that it was to 
have time to choose a place of encampment. This 
answer appeared very singular, for Taleb had not 
been accustomed to take such exact precautions. 

In fact, our Arabs dismounted from their drome- 
daries and began to look round for a suitable place, 
diligently scrutinizing the ground. This strange 
proceeding excited my curiosity, and I l)egan to 
search with them. Seeing that I found nothing, I 
called Bechara, and asked him what we were seek- 
ing; I said that the spot where we stood seemed as 
good a place for encampment as any other, and I 
did not see why we should give ourselves more 
trouble. He then pointed out to me tracks on the 
sand, which I did not previously perceive, precisely 
on account of their number ; they were in such mul- 
titudes, that a foot could not fall without treading 
on some print ; they were the tracks of serpents and 
lizards, whose holes could be seen here and there, 
open like funnels. The Arabs recognised by these 
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traces, not only the animal to which each belonored, 
but his age, size, and strength; and, what is still 
more extraordinary, if the tracks were of the pre- 
ceding evening, that morning, or that minute. They 
made me distingaish these several traces, and I 
learned their theory so well, that in a few days I 
had a sound practical knowledge of the subject. 
The lizards, for instance, leave the marks of their 
fore-claws perfectly printed, and a little tremulous 
mark where the tail has touched; the serpent, 
which glides by its coils, leaves parallel and inter- 
rupted tracks wherever the circumference of the 
rings meets the tangent of the sand ;. the gazelle, 
leaves a light and coquettish trace, capriciously un- 
equal, suited to its lively character. It resulted 
from this examination, that the Desert we tra- 
versed was inhabited by a numerous society; and 
that if some of the animals were pleasant to see, 
the majority would be rather a disagreeable com- 
pany. 

In the evening, our precautions were redoubled. 
We ^halted at five o'clock to have a regular hunt. 
One of our Arabs marched right on a serpent, which 
he killed with a blow of his scimetar before the 
animal could use its fangs. The serpent was about 
as large round as the fist ; but this thickness was 
dii^roportioned to its length, which did not exceed 
two feet. This,, joined to its huge head, which 
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resembled that of a dog, gave it a most disagreeable 
aspect. 

Anxiety about serpents and reptiles preYailed OYer 
all other considerations this evening. We scareely 
touched the water and rice which Abdallah had 
prepared for us, such a powerful influonoe does anj 
mental restlessness exercise OYer the wants of the 
body. I scarcely slept the whole night; it. seemed 
4is if I continually felt one of these ignoble reptiles, 
round, and short, like gigantic snails, creeping under 
my carpet. In the middle of the night, I heard the 
a&me strange noise which had excited my attention 
at our former halting-place; but this time it waB 
impossible to attribute the howls and stifled greans 
to the wind moaning over the inwiensity of the De« 
sort, for not a breath of air was stinring. I got up 
to interrogate one of the Arabs respecting this noo* 
iumal phenomenon ; but all alept so souadly that I 
had not the courage to disturb them, and I threv 
myself again on the carpet. In a few minutes 
fatigue prevailed, and I slept till morning. 

We set out before day-break. When the sun 
jTOse, we had quitted the plain of seipentB, and had 
entered a Wetdiy as the Arabs call the ralleys thai 
furrow the peninsula of Sinai; but, as we advanoed, 
Hie hills became higher. They were no longer vol* 
«anic elevations, like those we met before, but actual 
mountains calcined hj flre. On the opposite sde, 
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we sometimes saw immense beds of red and black 
lava ; but we could not get sufficiently near to dis- 
tinguish the cause of this difference of colour between 
substances that have been cooled for centuries. 
From this valley we passed into another, the opening 
of which is formed like a Y, and looks as if it had 
been cut out of the mountain; the cliffs rise at each 
side like walls, '' they stand aloof, the etsaas remain- 
ing," as if two gigantic blows of a hatchet had cnt 
each at a single stroke. One of these cliffs is co* 
vered with ohaiacters deeply graven; it might be 
one of the inscriptions mentioned by Herodotus, 
which Sesostris caused to be cut, when he returned 
by way of Ophin from his expedition to the Ery- 
threan sea. We questioned our Arabs, but they 
knew no more than ourselves of the victorious and 
poweiful hand which had written, as it passed, 
some lines of its history, on this page of gia* 
nite. 

This time there was no chance of going astray; 
every rock was a landmark by which our guide 
fiould recognise the road. Taleb told us, about three 
o'dook, that we were approaching a well. In fa^t^ 
ma dromedaries, quite joyous, abandomng their 
careless air to assume an aspect of s^osualiffln, liDtod 
their heads from time to time, and seemed to scent 
the refreshing fltdd at a distance. On turning a 
mountain they set off at full gallop, and after tea 
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minutes of immoderate speed, we reached an exca- 
vation, about a score of feet in diameter, towards 
which a slight declivity was worn by frequent pas- 
sage. As we came near, a cloud of mosquitoes, so 
dense, that it resembled a column of smoke, fled 
away, leaving the well free. Immediately our ha^- 
kins, losing their reputation for frugality, precipi- 
tated themselves, in spite of our efforts, into this 
water, which we, as bipeds, wished to reserve 
for our exclusive use; and washed off the dust, 
sweat, and sand, with which they were covered. 
When we wished to drink in our turn, the water 
was covered with hairs and specks like oil, and all 
the mud was stirred up from the bottom. We al- 
lowed it time to settle ; but even this was vain, the 
water preserved the atrocious smell of the yellow 
beasts, that had ' rendered it undrmkable by all 
except their intimate friends. The Arabs felt no 
repugnance, but drank of it, as if nothing had sullied 
its purity. 

It is seldom that some Bedouin family, or even an. 
entire tribe, may not be found dwelling near this 
well ; and this it is that renders robbery so con- 
venient, and so little fatiguing to the Arab. The 
industrial classes of the Desert have only to form 
an ambush near wells or fountains, and they are 
very sure, that all the pilgrims who pass, will come 
to quench their thirst at the tank. With twigs so 
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strong, and so well-baited and limed, travellers may- 
be caught like sparrows. 

As Taleb had chosen this spot for our halting- 
place, and .as he knew as well as anybody the dan- 
gers and advantages of such an encampment, he sent 
Bechara and Araballah on a tour of discovery. 
They returned in about half an hour, announcing 
that a tribe of Bedouin shepherds was encamped 
within half a league of us. Scarcely had they 
finished speaking, when an Arab appeared leading a 
sheep. Bechara advanced to him, and gave him 
the salute of the Desert. This salute is the same 
between two Arabs, whenever or wherever they 
meet. It was commenced by Bechara. 

*' Health be upon you." 

" Health a hundredfold be upon you." 

" Are you well ?" 

" I am well." 

" And your wife ?" 

" Very well." 

" And your household ?" 

" Yery weU." 

" And your servants ?" 

" Very well." 

" And your dromedary ?" 

" Very well." 

" And your flocks ?" 

" Very well." 
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Bechara then gave his hand to the stranger; whea 
their fingers touched, they exchanged some signs, 
constituting the free-masonry of the Desert. Imme- 
diately the stranger resumed the series of questions, 
asid interrogated Bechara in his turn, who made 
exactly the same replies. 

This protracted salute may appear a singular 
waste of language to the inhabitant of cities; but to 
the honour of oriental taciturnity, it must be said 
ihat, after this conyersation is terminated, two true 
believers would make the tour of the world without 
exchanging another syllable. 

I may cite a curious anecdote as an example of 
this discretion, A celebrated poet of Bagdad heard 
so high a character of one of the brotherhood at 
Damascus, that he resolved to undertake a joiirhey, 
to judge for himself, if his rival merited such repu- 
tation. He set out, and reached his destination, after 
a journey of two months. When the usual saluta- 
tions were over, he explained the purport of his 
visit. The citizen of Damascus then took the ma- 
nuscript of a history which he was writing, and 
read some passages to his guest. The other listened 
in silence, and when he concluded, said, " You are 
the best writer in prose." He then rose up, and 
without further delay, mounted his dromedary and 
returned to Bagdad. The citizen of Damascus, after 
some time, resolved to return the visit. He set out, 
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and after the same lapse oi time, reached the house 
of AristarchuS) who had eulogiased his prose. The 
latter received him in silence, but as an old ac- 
quaintance ; he made hun sit down, and prepared to 
listen; for the new-comer, not to wa'ste his host's 
time, drew from his pocket a manuscript of poetry, 
recently finished, of which he read some stanzas. 
The host listened as attentively as he had done at 
Damascus, and when the guest concluded, completed 
the phrase which he had left imperfect six months 
before, by simply adding, " and in verse." After 
this, they separated without another word. 

The sheep was for sale; this was to us a real 
pleasure, for it was six or eight days since we had 
eaten fresh meat. We bargained for it; but the 
Arab would no^ give it for less than five francs* 
Bechara was forced to confess that it was very dear, 
and that his countryman took advantage of our 
position. This was very possil^e, still the bargain 
was concluded to the great satisfaction of both 
parties. 

Immediately there was joy and merriment in the 
caravan, for the Arabs readily gvessed that the ani- 
mal was more than sufficient for us three. Each set 
hhnsdf to work, trusting that he would serve him- 
self while serving us. Some went to the tribe to> 
procure a reinforcement of wood, of which wc were 
much in want; others cut the throat of the sheep> 
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and traced with his blood large crosses on the camel, 
in order to charm away the evil, and by this sign to 
do honour the next day to the generous chief of the 
caravan, before every tribe we should meet, for his 
generosity in providing such a feast. In the mean 
time, the woodmen returned laden with wood, and 
other matters which we wanted. An immense fire 
was kindled: after having seen this done, I returned 
to the sheep. Bechara had taken for the time Ab- 
dallah's office, and, armed with the cooking-knife, 
had opened the carcass, and stuffed it with dates, 
dried raisins, butter, mannalade of apricots, rice, and 
aromatic plants. Having finished the seasoning, he 
cleverly stripped off the skin; then removing the 
flaming pieces of wood, he placed the sheep in the 
centre of the hearth, and covered it with the burning 
embers and ashes, as we see sometimes done to 
chestnuts and potatoes. The fire was heaped around, 
so that the flaming circle enveloped the mass in the 
middle with its complement of heat. After a few 
minutes, the animal was taken out and turned^ 
Finally, at the end of about an hour, the chief cook, 
believing it sufficiently dressed, took out the carcass 
and served it on an enormous wooden bowl. 

We took our places around, and invited Taleb, 
Bechara, and Araballah to become our guests, and 
at the same time give us a lesson in the proper way 
of managing this Homeric repast. Taleb gravely 
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drew his dagger, opened the breast with a blow, thrust 
in his right hand, and drew out a handful of the 
seasoning, with which, to our great surprise, it had 
been stufifed. He then held it under our noses, that 
we might enjoy the odour before he raised it to his 
mouth. In the mean time, the- opening in the sheep 
smoked like the crater of a volcano. I did not profit 
by this warning, but following Taleb's example, I 
thrust in my hand in my turn. Unluckily our skins 
were not of the same nature; no sooner did I grasp 
the stuffing than it burned me most dreadfully. I 
hastily raised my hand to my mouth, and swallowed 
without tasting, so that I at once burned hand, 
tongue, and stomach. I remained for a minute with 
my eyes closed, to let the pain subside. Finally, the 
internal fire abated, and I escaped with the burning 
of my hand and palate. My example had given 
warning to the rest, and by taking some precautions 
they escaped with a few blisters. 

When I had acquired sufficient coolness to exa- 
mine the conclusion of the operation, I saw Taleb 
preparing to pass from the attack of the inside to 
the outside. To my great astonishment, he restored 
his dagger to its scabbard, as an article no longer 
useful, and seizing with his fingers a strip of meat, as 
close as possible to the top of the vertebral column, 
he separated the flesh from the bone as neatly as the 
most skilful carver. Bechara followed, and tore off 
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the next strip with similar skill and delicacy; and 
then came Araballah, who proved that he was 
worthy of his predecessors. We made a trial in 
our turn, but saw at once that we must abandon this 
method if we wished to obtain our share ; we had then 
recourse to our daggers, and made such good use of 
them, that we honourably held our equality to our 
guests. When we had eaten enough, we passed the 
bowl to Mohammed^ Abdallah, and our Arabs, who 
threw themselves so eagerly on the carcass, that in 
about twenty minutes nothing remained but a white 
skeleton, clean and polished like ivory, perfectly 
worthy of being put into any museum of compara- 
tive anatomy. 

The joy of our guests was immoderate. Bechara 
began to sing, to a slow and modulated air, some 
verses of an Arabian poet, called Bedr-Ebn-Din : it 
was a kind of address to night; one stanza will give 
some idea of the style of composition. 

The night comes on, the varie'd night. 

Shading at once the dark and bright ; 

To some it*s fraught with added grief. 

To others' woes it brings relief; 

And thus with pains and pleasures rife 

Night is the type of human life : 

To those oppressed by woe and wrong 

Short night or life appears too long; 

To those whose joys and hopes are bright 

Too short is longest Ufe or night. 
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These couplets were accompanied by the gestures 
of the Arabs, who also sung the burden in chorus. 
At the last couplet, a new kind of accompaniment 
was heard. It was the distant sound which had 
attracted my notice on the two preceding nights; 
first like the distant whispering, but which, as it 
drew near, assumed a strange and melancholy cha« 
racter. It was like dull and distant groans, in the 
midst of which were soon distinguished mournful 
lamentations, interrupted by prolonged sighs and 
piercing howls. It reminded me of a passage in the 
Lady ofths Ijoke :— 

Then rose the ciy of females shrill, 
As goshawks whistle on the hill, 
Mingled with childhood's babbtiag trili, 
Benonnciag nusery and ill. 

And wretchedness and woe. 

One might have supposed that the noise was the 
shrieks of women and children on the point of being 
massacred. I confess that I was greatly alarmed. 
I thought that the neighbouring khan was attacked, 
and that I heard the shrieks of the djdng. I called 
Bechara. 

*'0h!" said he, "do not let these cries disturb 
you; they are a mere nothing. The wind has spread 
about the smell of your sheep, and the jackals and 
hyenas are oome to ask for their shitfe. Luckily, 
nothing is left but the bones. You will soon hear 

P2 
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them much better, and you will not only hear them, 
but if you throw some dry wood on the fire, you 
will see them prowling about. 

I followed Bechara's advice for two reasons ; first, 
because I knew that fire frightens off wild-beasts ; 
secondly, because on the whole I was not sorry to 
make the acquaintance of the new personages with 
whom we had to deal. In fact, no sooner was the 
flame sufEciently bright to illuminate a circle of 
sixty paces, than we saw at the extremity of the 
radius, half in light . and half in shade, appearing 
only to vanish, and vanishing only to re-appear, the 
musicians of the concert which had puzzled me for 
three successive nights. This time they prowled 
round us within gun-shot, howling in such a way, 
that they seemed stimulating each other to attack 
us, and advancing so far into the light, that we 
could not only distinguish jackals and hyenas, but 
even observe the hair bristling on the backs of the 
latter. We had only pistols and daggers, and I 
confess, that the notion of a close combat with such 
adversaries was far from pleasing. So I called my 
friend Bechara, and asked what it would be neces- 
sary to do in case of a siege. He answered that 
there was no danger, and that our enemies would 
keep at a respectful distance from the camp ; but, 
On the contrary, if there had been near us a carcass 
of a man or animal, nothing would check them, and 



^. 
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that what ought to be done in this case, would be to 
throw the body out of the enclosure, and abandon it 
to them, provided that they would leave us quiet. 
I thought of the unfortunate sheep which we had 
dissected, and I turned towards it. But I was re- 
assured, on perceiving that it was no longer a car- 
cass, but a skeleton. I had a notion of throwinnr it 
to them, such as it was, but I feared that they 
might regard such a measure as an impertinent joke, 
and come to demand satisfaction. 

The Arabs loctked upon the circumstance as a 
matter of perfect indifference. They made all their 
little preparations for the night, and then lay down 
fisitemally side by side with their camels. One 
alone remained awake as sentinel, and he kept 
watch, I believe, far more on account of our two- 
footed neighbours, than our four-pawed marauders: 

We retired to our tent and stretched ourselves on 
our carpet. We chatted for some time about the 
Eoise of this music ; finally, fatigue prevailed over 
our anxiety. Our eyes closed in spite of ourselves, 
and we slept as sound as if we liad been lulled by a 
sonata, or a symphony. 
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The next day was one of the worst we had yet 
endured ; the road was covered with heaps of roond 
stones, forming a slippery bed^ orer whidi onr dro- 
medaries stumbled at eyery step. We were entering 
the narrow passes close to Sinai, and the heat 
was greatly augmented by that reflected from the 
mountain, naked from base to peak, which we were 
passing. Neyer had a halt been so anxiously de* 
sired : scarcely had we come to a fit place, when we 
threw ourselves under our tent. For the first time, 
the Arabs, on their side, took off the covering from 
their dromedaries to form a screen, which they sup- 
ported by their long lances. Our camels themselves, 
those indefatigable coursers of the Desert, appeared 
to feel the severe influence of this toilsome day. 
They languidly stretched out their long necks» and 
dug the sand with their long noses, to seek in a 
second stratum, the coolness which was wanting at 
the surface. Still, great as was our want of repose, 
the halt was brief. It was necessary to set out 
early, in order to choose a place of encampment 
before night. "We were again entering upon the 
domain of serpents, lizards, and other reptiles. 
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There was not a breath of air ; the heat was sti- 
fliBg; the hoars appeared endless; questions re- 
i^ecting the distance we had to trayel, were an- 
swered by the eternal " There it is !" accompanied 
by the corresponding gesture. The tongue clung to 
the palate, and the scorching rays of the sun^ right 
in our face, burned cheeks, lips, and eyes. Yet 
this was the moment Bechara chose to give his song 
a loudness and extent, which we had not previously 
known. It appears that this infernal temperature 
excited the Arabs to gaiety; for a general chorus fol- 
lowed his first couplet, and was religiously renewed 
after every other. I know nothing so fatiguing as 
even good music when a person is in a bad hu- 
mour; it is therefore easy to guess how the cJiarivari 
to which we were listening shattered our nerves. 
Let any one judge then what it was, perched fifteen 
feet high, on a wooden saddle, to hear Bechara's 
solo, and a chorus of Bedouins. Still, I was too 
polite to impose »lence on the musical ama- 
teurs, who appeared to find their concert so de- 
lightful, that it wqnld have been a sin to undeceive 
them. 

I profited by a short pause to ask Bechara for a 
translation of the verses he was singing. I hoped, 
that while explaining the subject, he would forget 
the song. ^^Look," said he, describing with his 
arm a semicircle, which embraced all the landscape 
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before us, " there is our country; our tribe is there ; 
we are going to revisit our family, our wives, 
and our brethren." He then resumed his song of 
salutation to his native land, and at each stanza, 
repeated by the Arabs, the dromedaries bounded 
with joy, as if they, too, had wives, brethren, and 
families. 

This general delight was at last interrupted by 
the Arab who marched in front. He shouted aloud, 
and pointed his laiice towards the horizon. Our 
eyes turned in the direction indicated, and we per- 
ceived a black spot at the other extremity of the 
valley. Taleb gave a signal, and ArabaJlah started 
at full gallop ; his dromedary carried him with such 
wondrous rapidity, that in ten minutes he was dimi- 
nished to a second point, of the same dimensions as 
that which he had gone to examine. We soon saw 
both becoming large on their return. As we con- 
tinued to advance on our side, we soon met. The 
new-comer was an Arab of their tribe, who, coming 
from Obeid in Kordofan, had skirted the White 
River, which is believed to be onp of the sources of 
the Nile, traversed Nubia, followed the course of the 
Red Sea, and before going to Cairo on ah errand, 
which would have done honour to a European phi- 
lanthropist, had turned aside to visit his family, 
from which he had been separated eighteen months. 
He had left Taleb's camp on the preceding evening, 
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and in the morning, had halted on the spot where 
we were to spend the night. Having mastered all 
these details, I thought that I could not do better 
than apply to the traveller for the information I 
wanted, and which he could give me better than 
anybody; consequently, I approached him, and 
calling to my aid my whole Arabic vocabulary, 
which began to be pretty extensive, I asked, " Is it 
far from this to the halting-place V* 

" God knows," was the reply. I saw that I had 
to deal with a fatalist, and I resolved to attain my 
object by crafty circumlocution. 

" How long did it take you to come hither ?"— i 
" Just so long as God pleased." 

I did not yet abandon the struggle. ^^ Shall we 
reach it before night ?"— " If God permits it." 

At last I shouted, ''Shall we get there in an 
hour ?" This time a smile of astonishment forced 
itself «on his countenance, as if I had mentioned 
something monstrous and impracticable. But soon 
reproaching himself for an emotion of doubt, inju- 
rious to the omnipotence of Allah, he replied with 
an expression of profound faith, " God is great !" 

" And who, in the name of mercy, can venture 
to doubt it?" I exclaimed; "but give me your 
attention for a moment; I want to know if our 
place of encampment is far off or not V He ex* 
tended his right arm in the direction we were 
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advancing, and made the eternal reply, *^ There 
it is r 

** I now perceived that* I was moving in a vicions 
eircle, and I resolved not to enlarge it hy new qneEK 
tions. The Arab was so delighted at meetipg his 
old companions, that he returned with ns; de&r- 
nng the continuation of his journey until the next 
day. We reached our halting-place about three 
hours after. 

The first view of the localities promised ns a soft 
bed ; the sand, of a reddish colour, was extremely 
fine and clean ; not a single pebble or shell broke 
the uniformity of its surface. Unluckily these re- 
markable qualities had been appreciated by guests 
with whom we were by no means anxious to share 
our bed ; it was impossible to stir a step without 
meeting traces of lizards and serpents^ and these 
tracks had such numerous intersections, that the phun 
looked as if it had been covered with a net of irre* 
gular meshes. Night came on before we could dis- 
eorer a clear spot ; we were therefore compelled to 
select at random, and trust in Providence. Oar 
Arabs pitched oui: tent; we lay down on our carpets 
at the risk of corering the burrow of some lizard or 
serpent, which is the most dangerous chance, fcur the 
animal, when quitting or entering its den, attacks 
the obstacle, whatever it may be, that closes the 
orifice. 
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Otur sapper was sorrowful enoii^Ii ; the day, as I 
liaye already said^ was one of the most serere we 
had yet endured. I had no great confidence in my 
iBght's repose, uid in order that I should have no- 
thing to reproach myself with, I resolved to patrol 
round the tent ; I was thus occupied, my body bent, 
and my eyes fixed on the sand, when Bechara, who 
saw me wandering up and down like a troubled 
ghost, thought it his duty to reliere ray anxiety, and 
Tolunteered his company. I asked him if we were 
to judge of this country, which he had saluted with 
snch melodious scmgs, by the prospectus of the first 
night. Bechara replied, that I could appreciate the 
merit of his country the next momii^; he then 
asked, in his turn, if France were equal to the penin- 
sula of Sinai ? I then called to my aid all my recol- 
lections of France ; every part of which presented 
itself to my mem(»y, invested with a poetry which 
I had not noticed when in the places themsdves, 
but which presented itself to my memory, now that 
I was at a distance. I told him o£ Xoimandy, its 
steep shores, its immense stormy ocean, and its 
Gothic cathedrals ;-*-of Britanny, the anci^st country 
of the Druids, with its forests of oak, its boulders of 
granite, and its p<^ular ballads ;•— of the Souths 
which the Bomams had made theb favoiiiite pro- 
Tince, deeming: i* worthy ta imd ItOy, snd where 
they had left gigantic monuments^ rivallii^ those of 
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Rome; — ^finally, I spoke of Dauphine, its Alpine 
mountains, its emerald valleys, the poetical tradition 
of its seven wonders, the glorious rainbows formed' 
by its cataracts and cascades, whose harmonious 
murmur, and delicious coolness, I had never more 
regretted than at this moment. Bechara listened 
to my recital with an air of doubt, continually in* 
creas;ng ; finally, he could not contain his astonish- 
ment, and I saw he was 'convinced, that in my 
capacity of painter, I had given way to the caprices 
of imaorination. I asked him what he found marvel- 
lous or incredible in my narrative ; he paused for 
a moment to recollect himself, and then replied, 
"Listen to me." 

" Allah created the .earth square, and covered it 
with stones. When this labour was completed, he 
came down with his angels, and stood upon the peak 
of Sinai, which, as you know, is the centre of the 
world. He then traced an immense circle, whose 
circumference touched the four comers of the square, 
and ordered his angels to throw the stones into the 
four comers, which correspond with the four cardinal 
points. The angels obeyed, and when the circle was 
cleared, he gave it to the Arabs, who are his favourite 
children, and he named the four corners, France, 
Italy, England, and Russia. So you see that France 
cannot be such a country as you describe." 

I respected the sentiment which dictated Becha- 
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ra's reply, unfavourable as it was to me^ and I made 
no answer. Still it seemed to me rather extraordi- 
nary that Arabia the Stony should be the precise 
spot for such a tradition. Bechara believed me van- 
quished, and, like a generous enemy^ did not push 
his advantages further. 

We then joined the circle of Arabs, for I had no 
wish to sleep. The new-comer whom we had met 
on our journey, was the orator of the evening; and 
Bechara, among other rights of hospitality, had 
ceded to him the privilege of having all the talk to 
himself. He recounted a long story, of which I 
understood nothing at the time, but which Bechara 
subsequently related and explained. 

Malek, that was the Arab's name, happened to be 
at Cairo when an English traveller was looking for a 
guide who could lead him up the Nile to the banks 
of the White River. Malek offered his services, 
though he knew no more of the road than the person 
whom he undertook to guide. But an Arab never 
hesitates, for at the end of human knowledge he 
always places his faith in the Divine Omnipotence. 
In fact, when they reached Ethiopia, he frankly told 
the traveller, that it would be prudent for him to 
take into his service some natives of the country. 
The Englishman at once saw that Malek had pre- 
sumed too much on his geographical acquirements ; 
but aa during the entire journey he had been a com- 
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plaisant guide, and a faithful servant, he kept him 
to senre as an interpreter to his new companions* 
Malek consequently accompanied the European to 
the Mountains of the Moon. There the trayellec 
desired to continue his journey across Abyssinia; 
but Malek had only bargained to lead him to the 
banks of the Bahr-al-Abiad, or the White Rirer, 
and he told the Englishman that he wished to 
return to his tribe. The matter was too just to 
admit of dispute. The traveller paid double what 
he had promised, and dismissed Malek, who pur<- 
chased a camel, and returned in the Arab manner; 
following no regular road, but steering by the stars 
of heaven. He thus reached Kordofan, which he 
traversed through its entire length, sometimes 
bivouacking with his dromedary, and like his beast 
destitute of food and water ; sometimes asking hos- 
pitality at the wretched hut of some negro. In 
these huts, to his great surprise, there generally 
remained only old men on the verge of the grave, or 
children just emerged from the cradle. On the 
Dorthem frontiers of this state, and within two days' 
journey of Obeid, its capital, (if a mass of wretched 
hovels deserves such a name,) he was hospitably en* 
tertained in a hut inhabited as usual by an old negro 
and a child. The child and the old man wept; one 
demanding his mother, and the other his daughter* 
The old negro then recognised ^Malek as an Arab of 
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Lower Egypt, and related his history. From the 
recital may be gleaned some curious and interesting 
particulars respecting the population of the interior 
of Africa, unknown before our age. 

Every year the Nile oyerflbws and fertilizes Egypt, 
and though God works this miracle for an entire 
nation, the Pacha alone derives profit from it. The 
harvests of the fertilissed banks, from Damietta to 
Elephantina, belong to him. But beyond Elephan- 
tina are nomade and independent tribes, all whose 
wealth, like that of the ancient shepherd kings, con- 
sists in their flocks. The tribes nearest Egjrpt are 
those of the negroes of Barfur and Kordofan; and 
the Pacha casting his eyes on them, has sevenl 
times thought of proving to their perfect conviction, 
if not satisfaction, that they belonged to his empire, 
by levying human contributions instead of the pro* 
duce and money which he receives from his subjects 
in the Delta and Jjower Egypt. When he adopts 
such a resolution, which he does every thiee or four 
years, he sends a regiment of cavalry, and some 
companies of infantry to Kordofan; and. then a 
hunting match commences, similar to the chace of 
elephants, lions, and tigers, by the Rajahs of Hin« 
dustan. A great circle is formed, gradually contract- 
ile, the centre of which is previously determined 
hy some fixed point, .generally a mountain. Men, 
women, children, and cattle, old and young, recoil 
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before the mortal circle w-hich surrounds them; 
finally, like the wild beasts of Cabul or the Deccan, 
which find themselves crowded together, spite of the 
difference of race, in some forest, or driven in heaps 
against some river, all these different populations are 
hurled upon the base^ sides, and peak of the moun- 
tain, which they cover as with a moving speckled 
carpet, and which they make resound with lamen- 
tations uttered in twenty different dialects. Then 
commences one of those scenes of desolation, of 
which we can have no idea in Modern Europe, but 
of which we find an example in the Bible, when 
Nebuzaradan, the general of Nebuchadnezzar, sent 
the Hebrews captive to Babylon. Each individual 
of the crowd acts according to his natural character. 
Those who deem that they can defend their lives, 
fight desperately till they fall ; those who despair, 
hurl themselves from a precipice into some abyss; 
those who are weak of body and feeble of heart, 
hide themselves like reptiles in the recesses of 
caverns, whence they will soon be smoked out. Then 
every person or thing fit for sale ; every individual 
that can be made a soldier or a servant, a slave or a 
mistress, is taken, fettered, and harnessed like a beast 
of burden ; the captives are then driven in herds to 
the banks of the Nile, and go to supply the bazaars 
of Cairo, Suez, or Alexandria, or to augment the 
armies of the viceroy. Nothing is left but the aged, 
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who are good for nothing, and the very young, who 
in five years more will be good for something. The 
whole intermediate population is swept off in a single 
day. 

Now, the man and child, with whom Malek had 
lodged, were, a father, who in the last campaign had 
lost a daughter, and a son who had lost a mother. 
The husband had defended his family to the last 
extremity, and finding that he could not save it, had 
cast himself from a precipice; the wife had been 
carried into slavery; the old man and child were 
left as useless booty. • 

The old man then quitted bis habitation; he 
skirted the chain of mountains which extends from 
Darfur to the Red Sea, crossed the Bahr-al-Abiad, 
and reached Sennaar on the banks of the Blue River. 
There, bent every day over the verge of the river, he 
had for six months collected the grains of gold-dust 
with which its sand is mingled ; he had then ex- 
changed a portion of it for ostrich feathers, and had 
returned to Kordofan, sufficiently rich to redeem his 
daughter. But his strength, broken down by his 
toilsome travels to Sennaar, sufficed not for a second 
journey to Cairo, and he remained in his hut, weep- 
ing over his useless riches, when Malek appeared to 
claim his hospitality. The old man then related his 
misfortunes, and Malek replied, '^ My tribe inhabitd 
the peninsula of Sinai ; Mount Sinai is within eight 
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day's journey of Cairo; give me the ostrich feathezB 
and the gold-dust, and I will go to OaiFO to redeem 
your daughter. 

And Malek was fulfilling, whefi we met him, the 
fiacred engagement he had contracted, in return for 
the hospitality he received. 

The caravan of slaves thus taken from Kordo&n 
And DarfuT follows the co^irse of the river until it 
falls into the Nile: when they reach the junction, as 
the river in its northern course makes a, oirouit of 
one hundred ajid fifty leagues, the oniel drivers of 
this human herd deem it uuneoessary to ibllow 
the stueam. The entire troop, cavalry, infantry, and 
prisoners, prepares to traverse the seventy leagues of 
desert which extend from Half&y, where the caravan 
leaves the Nile, to Korti, where it rejoiiis the river. 
They provide food for eight 'days, fill their water- 
bags, aaid rush into iihis sea -of sand scorched by & 
tro]>ical sun. 

Having once started, nothing stops the caravan ;. 
necessity drives it forward, launching after it the 
two demons of the Desert, hunger and thirst; »t 
hurries on while day lasts, lik'e a wave before ih» 
4(empesL The sick and weak fall; no one stops to 
raise them; mothers, who have no longer strength to^ 
carry their children, lie down near them and refluuiiL 
ihere. Hyenas and jaekaJb fallow .tiie jcacavAB, as 
wolves «f old foUawed tbe 4sxmj of Aitila: every 
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eyening they halt at an old station, easily recognised 
by its bones and skeletoufi, and every morning, oi 
starting, they leave behind them some corpses to 
augment the charnel-house. Finally, after eight 
days' journey, or rather race, the troop arrives, 
wearied, panting, exhausted, diminished by one- 
third, and sometimes by one-half, at Korti or Don- 
golah, where it rejoins the Nile, whidb. it folio w^s 
without interruption to Cairo. Soanetimes the 
simoom rises like a giaaat and hovers over the cara- 
van on its wii)g8 of flame, and masters and slaves 
disappear in the Nubian sands, as the army of 0am- 
byses- in the Ammonian Deserts. The Pacha then 
waits for soldiers or prisoners; time passes, he makes 
inquiry, but every sound is hushed, and every trace 
effaced; they have disappeared as a single individual 
whom the earth has suddenly opened and swal- 
lowed*. 

* The cataatrophe to which Pumas attudes is thus 
deacribed <by Darwin :— 

Now o'<er their heads the whizziiig whirlwinds breathe. 
And the lone Des^*t pants and heaves beneath ; 
Tinged by the crimson sun^ vast columns rise 
Of eddying sand, and soar amid the skies 
In red arcades, the billowy plain surrcnmd, 
; And whiding turrets «talk along ihe grouad. 
Liong ranks hv vaon .their shinsng blades eaxieaA, 
To denon ^& iheir IsDiees iimhidlowsed bend, 

^2 
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I know not what effect these recitals may produce 
on the citizen who listens to them by his chimney 
corner; but I know that in the Desert, when a 
person has suffered all day from heat, thirst,, and 
hunger, when he sees rising over the horizon those 
waves of sand which the breath of the Kramsin 
may whirl over him, when he hears all round the 
savage concert of hyenas and jackals, these narra- 
tives have a surprising and solemn effect. For my 
part, their influence, joined to the fear of reptiles, 
procured me one of the most sleepless and medita- 

Wheel in wide circles, form in hollow square. 
And now they fly, and now tliey front the war. 
Pierce the deaf tempest witli lamenting cries, 
press their parched lips, and close their bloodshot eyes. 

Gnomes o'er the waste* you led your myriad powers. 

Climbed on the whirls, and auned the flinty showers I 

Onward resistless rolls the infuriate surge ; 

Clouds follow clouds, and mountains mountains urge; 

Wave over wave the driving desert swims, 

Bursts o'er their head, inhumes their struggling limbs ; 

Man mounts on man; on camels camels rush; 

Hosts march o'er hosts, and nations nations crush* 

Wheeling in air the wuiged islands fall, 

And one great earthy ocean covera all. 

Then ceased the storm. Night bowed lier Ethiop brow 
To earth, and listened to the groans below; 
Grim Horror shook ;-~awhile the living hill 
Heaved with conmlnve throes, and all was still. 
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tive nights I ever spent. Luckily we were to reach 
Sinai next day, and this hope was a balm for every 
fatigue, a relief for every pain. 

We saluted, when we awoke, a splendid sun which 
promised us a fine but a .hot day. We continued 
our road in the middle of the sandy plain ; we then 
entered one of those stony valleys with volcanic 
mountains and granite walls, down w^hich the solar 
light streamed like cascades of fire. We were shud- 
dering at the anticipation of having our noontide 
halt in such a furnace, when, at one of the windings 
of the valley, we stopped short in surprise and ad- 
miration. Mountains, the most magnificent in cha- 
racter and form, painted themselves in severe nudity 
on a sky of heavenly blue. It was the theatre of 
the miraculous ei^ents related in the Book of Exodus. 
These gigantic masses of granite were well worthy 
of being God's throne, and there is not, I believe, in 
the world, a spot more majestic and solemn, where 
the voice of Jehovah could deliver to Moses the 
laws which were to govern the chosen people. In 
the presence of Nature, mute, naked, and desolate, 
the Israelites could comprehend that they had no 
succour but from Heaven, and no aid but from God. 

It was in the midst of this primitive landscape 
that our Arabs, like all savage people, admirers of 
the grand spectacles of nature, had chosen their 
country. The horizon unfolded before our eyes was 
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tliat which they hailed at every rising and setting 
of the sun. Thus, inspired like us at the sight of 
this splendid panorama, and furthennore affected by 
their return to their country, they abstained from 
all sound and conversation; and the caravan, after a 
moment's pause produced by surprise, resumed ita 
mute, meditative route, — v^hilst our dromedaries, 
setting out at a more rapid rate, indicated that they 
were not less insensible than their owners to the 
love of home. After five hours' march through this 
splendid Desert, we saw at the opposite side of a 
ravine the encampment of Waleb-Saide. 

The tents were numerous, and formed a large 
circle. Some more elevated, and belonged to 
sheikhs ; all were joined, and a single passage, formed 
by a space between two, formed the entrance into 
the camp. These tents were not formed like ours; 
they were composed of long pieces of cloth, woven 
from weol and camels' hair, arranged in white and 
brown stripes, thrown over osiers, supported trans- 
versely by wooden props. The ends of the pieces, 
after having formed a kind of square dome, fell 
down on each side to the ground, where they were 
kept steady by largo stones. The tents of the 
shiekhs, w^hich, as I have said, were larger than the 
rest, were raised after the same model ; but, instead 
of the transverse prop, they were crossed by a cur- 
tain, which, hanging down to the ground, divided 
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the tent into two apartments* So soon as we were 
• discovered, we saw agitated figures issue frova every 
tent: soon all the inmates of the camp appeared, 
and having recognised the return of their brethren, 
they hurried towards us with cries of joy and duck- 
ings, such as those we had heard at the nuptial pro« 
eession in Cairo. The women were in front with 
their children, and we were rejoicing in the hope of 
examining them closer, when suddenly they all took 
to flight. They had recognised Nazarenes in the 
caravan. On their side, our guards made no effort 
to detain them, so that in a minute we saw them 
Tudii pell-mell into the camp, and dissappear under 
their respective tents like Ibees returning to a. hive.. 
The old men, the warriors, and the children alone 
remained. We joined them in a few minutes, and 
when we came up^ our dromedaries knelt down oi 
their own accord, without waiting for Taleb's signaL 
We were presented to the elders of the tribe, who. 
led us into the best-looking tent, which was that 
of Taleb. Our chief gracefoUy did the honours, 
making us sit down, and then taking his place near 
us with the most considerable of his companions.. 
Some moments passed in the enjoyment of the cool- 
ness apd shade, when they brought a wooden bowl 
full of cream of such dazzling whiteness^ that the 
very sight of it was refreshing. I turned to Ab- 
dallah, and pointed ont this wondrous bbwl; but he 
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replied to my glance with a gesture of disdain, which 
I attributed to the disdain that the culinary science > 
he had studied in the capital inspired for the rustic 
preparations of the tribe of Waleb Said. After 
some ceremonies, which appeared very tedious, so 
anxious was I to taste the cream. Baron Taylor 
plunged his hand into the bowl, took a portion of 
the cream, and raised it to his mouth. To my great 
surprise, I did not see him, after he had tasted it, 
manifest any signs of satisfaction; nevertheless, he 
finished the portion of the fluid he held in his hand, 
with a physiognomy calm in appearance, but in 
which I seemed to recognise rather the power of a 
man able to control his feelings, than the happiness 
of an exhausted guest who at length obtains refresh- 
ment. Profiting by the sage slowness of the Arabs, 
which on solemn occasions places an interval of 
several seconds between every phrase, motion, or 
action, I asked Baron Taylor how he liked the 
pastoral beverage that had been just brought in. 
" Oh !" said he, with philosophic coolness, " it re- 
sembles nothing with which you are acquainted; 
taste it, you will find it a novelty." This reply 
occasioned some distrust; but encouraged by the 
charming appearance of this unlucky cream, I 
plunged in my hand, raised it to my mouth, and 
swallowed, in one sup, all that it contained. The 
surprise was horrible, and being a worse diplomatist 
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than my friend, I could not conceal it. I betrayed 
it, not only by my looks, but by words. I shouted 
lustily for water: a full goblet was brought, which I 
swallowed, but could not get rid of the taste left by 
the abominable mixture. I made a sign for a 
second, half of which I drank, and rinced my mouth 
with the remainder. During this operation, I 
chanced to look at Abdallah; he was watching me 
with the air of a person who had clearly foreseen 
what would happen, but did not wish to depriye 
himself of tho agreeable spectacle,. 

This dish, as I subsequently learned, was com* 
posed of cheese made from the milk of camels, oil^ 
and chopped onions; the whole^ is then pounded; 
other ingredients of the same nature are added, and 
the filthy mixture forms the poison with which we 
were treated. Our repugnance, to all appearance, was 
European; for scarcely had Mayer repeated my ex- 
periment w4th the same result, when the Arabs 
seized on the bowl, and swallowed with ecstasy a 
compound which gave me a dislike to milk for the 
rest of the journey. 

Whilst they were clearing away this first course, 
I carefully examined the interior of the tents, which 
have not undergone any alteration since the days of 
Abraham, and the tradition of which was brouofht 
by Ishmael from the land of Canaan to Arabia 
Petraea. I followed with my eyes one of the dark 
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stripes made from the wool of black sheep, when I 
saw the blade of a dagger suddenly strike thiougli. 
the cloth. It gleamed as it cut a slit of about two 
inehes, azid then disappeared. Two tapering fingers, 
with nails painted red, succeeded, and separated tlnd- 
lips of the cut; a black and brilliant eye next glit* 
tered between the fingers : the Arab women were 
anxious to see the Naaarenes without being seen 
themselves, and had n€^ better means of afienee graiti* 
fying. their curiosity and observing the law, than, by 
making this aperture, to which a new eye succeeded 
every five minutes, so long as we remained in 
Taleb's tent. 

Whilst the ladies examined us at leisure, tbeior 
husbands devoured the bowl of cream which had 
been first offered us. An enormous platter of rice 
succeeded; but this time, warned by experience £ 
did not taste it without the necessary precautioDa^ 
The new dish had no taste, good or badf the 
rice was simply boiled in water, and if it did 
not tickle the palate, at least it did not turn the 
stomach. 

When the repast was finished, we thought of 
repaying the hospitality we had received, by some 
presents. We had brought with us some handker- 
<^efs of gaudy and varied patterns, which we dia* 
tributed to the little Arabs. They were all naked^ 
and wore round their necks a Bttle bell suspended 
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by a tress of Hair. I inquired the use of tbe bell, 
and learned that every evening, when the tribe pre- 
pares for repose, they drive into the enclosure the 
dromedaries first, then the sheep, and lastly the 
children. Every flock is counted in the order of its 
importance, and if any chil^ is absent, the parents 
go in quest of it, shouting and listening. The noise 
of the bell guides the seekers; the wandering or 
truant child is found or retaken, and brought back 
to the camp, which is not closed until it has been, 
ascertained that no one is absent. 

Young as these children were, they displayed 
marvellous dexterity in making draperies auKl dresses' 
of the handkerchiefs we had given them* They 
rolled them as turbans rcrnnd their heads, formed 
them into scarfs, or let them flow like mantles^ 
and almost all these ex tempore dresses were very 
tasteful. I sketched several of the urchins, who 
were too oecupied by their joy to perceive that i 
was taking their portraits, which probably, under 
other circumstances, they would not have per- 
mitted. 

Our guides, in order to remunerate our kindness, 
and perhaps also to protract for some hours our halt 
in their isibe, wished to add to the milk and rice 
some haruf maehi, or mutton broiled on the coals. 
We stoically refused : although this, beyond contra-' 
diction, is the l)est dish of Arabian cookery. We 
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were within a few hours of Sinai, and as wo were 
anxious to reach it before night, we had no time 
to lose. 

Adieus were made with Arabic dignity; but this 
time the separation was not to be long. Our escort 
could not enter the convent, and would, therefore, 
return at night. We mounted our dromedaries, and 
in about half an hour we entered the Oasis of St. 
Catherine, which leads to the foot of Sinai. The 
road is steep, difficult, and precipitous; but we were 
approaching the end of our journey, and this notion 
smoothed the road, embellished the landscape, and 
levelled the acclivities. The sun itself, though 
scorching, seemed milder and more easy to endure 
than on the preceding evening. Still this rough road 
lasted two hours, and in spite of our moral courage, 
we were beginning to feel physical fatigue; when, on 
turning an enormous rock, which hid the horizon, 
we found ourselves at the foot of the mountain of 
St. Catherine, rising like a queen above its neigh- 
bours. To the left, rose the magnificent peak of 
Sinai; and on its eastern slope, at about a third of 
the height, appeared the convent, a strong fortre8S» 
built in the shape of an irregular quadrangle; whilst, 
on the north side, an immense garden goes down the 
last hill which joins the mountain to the valley: it 
is surrounded by walls, not so lofty as those of the 
convent, but still sufficient to resist a sudden attack. 
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Its graceful trees have a refreshing aspect to eyes 
unaccustomed to verdure. 

Sinai is the culminating point of the chain of 
mountains which runs like the dorsal spine through 
the peninsula, and descends capriciously and irregu- 
larly to the Red Sea, where its last granite promi- 
nences are lost in the yellow sand. 

Just as we reached the walls of the convent, an 
Arab, richly dressed, passed close to us, and gave a 
salute, which we returned; he went up to Taleb, 
and, after exchanging a few words, continued his 
journey. We skirted the interminable walls of the 
convent, meeting at every step wretched Bedouins, 
ragged and naked, attracted by the neighbouring 
monastery, and living on the charity of the monks, 
as the poor at the gates of churches in Catholic 
countries live on the alms of the congregations. 

At length, the walls of the convent succeeded 
those of the garden; after incredible fatigue, we 
were attaining the haven which Christian devotion 
has preserved for those who travel over this ocean of 
sand, and amid its rocks of granite. It was our 
Promised Land, and I doubt if the Israelites were 
more anxious about their's. 

Nevertheless, a single glance convinced me that 
we had not yet reached the end of our journey. We 
saw a wall very clearly, but in this wall we could 
discover no gate. Still about the middle of the 
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eastern front, Talefa, to our great surprise, ^ave the 
signal for a halt by clucking to tbe canaels. Tbey 
knelt down as they were accurtomed, seeking th& 
fihade which tihe lofty walls projected over theoi* 
Although we did not pezleetly comprehend theeausie 
jof the halt, we nevertheless submitted. At ihe 
same instant, a window which had been closed witfe 
4 shutter was opened; and a Greek monk, clothed in 
black, wearing a red hat without a brim, cautionely 
;pvA out his head, to discover with what kind of 
persons he had to deal. We then separated our- 
selves from our Jb'abs, and approaching the window^ 
which was-about thirty feet above the ground, we 
Addressed the monk, telling him that we were French 
.travellers, who had come from Cairo to visit the 
iconvient. He inquired if we had lettetrs from the 
suffragan convent. We showed him those which we 
had received from the two monks we met in the 
desert. Immediately a rope descended ; it was tlie 
porter of the convent. We &stened our despatches 
to the r&pe^ which was drawn np ; the monk took 
the letters, and disappeared with ttheuL. 

We did nofc know what these letters ^contained, fcur 
they were written in modem Gr«ek; besides, we 
were ignoiiuQi of the rank of those who had given 
-ihem to ub, ^and could not t^ whether tb^r reconi- 
imendation would be sufficlontlir .powerful to open 
^ gates of ^e Mcaed fartroM* It i0 OMy io guess 
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how long the quarter of an hour appeared* which 
elapsed before the monk, who had taken our lettere 
of reoommendatioii, appeared again. What were we 
to do if these letters were insufficieat, and an ea- 
tranoe refused? To return to Cairo after having 
tcavelled a hundred leagues aeiXMs ihe Desert, merely 
to see the walls of a convent, was a mortifying per^ 
cpective. We therefore looked at eaK^ other with 
SQOumful aspect, when the window opened again, 
and tbe monks came to survey us, one after another. 
We strove to give oiu: couBte&anoes the most win-* 
inag air possible. It seems thai; we jsaoceeded in in." 
spiring them with perfect confidence; for after a short, 
confermice between the two fathers w^o .seemod the 
moftt influential in the oonv^Eit, the rope ^came down 
again, but thifi time xt was furnished with a basket. 
Our Arahs immediately unloaded the camels. The 
jopecame down for our baggage; ow truaks, with- 
.met Uie aUghtest notice of us, began thmr ascent, amd 
disappeared sueoessively within this mouth •opened 
in the Csuoe of the wall. We ajsked Bechara for an 
caEphmaiion of this fitrapge pffoceeding; but he told 
UB, tiaat it was the way ithe m<»nk« managed to pre- 
y^xA a surpike; but that aftw the asoaai of our bag- 
^^e, our turn would 4)0Bie uadDae^aMy. In fact, 
.afiter tine last ttnuik went v^ ike ^cqpe remaiBed for 
a momtJd invjsibk, and tksnjrrOrafiipeiaiied wiitk a «ticlc 
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fastened crossways at its end. This was to be our 
seat. 

Bechara then explained to lis a matter of which 
w^ were completely ignorant ; there are no gates to 
the convent of Sinai. The monks have deemed it 
necessary to use this precaution in order to avert the 
danger of surprise. We were then to take the same 
road as our trunks; it was that which the fathers 
used themselves, and which we should adopt unless 
the monks made a breach for us in their walls, as 
the Trojans did for the wooden horse, a matter by no 
means probable. Our escort could not accompany 
us within the walls of the convent, and should return 
to its tribe. We took leave of Taleb, Bechara, and 
all the troop, after having agreed that on the morn- 
ing of the eighth day they should come according to 
our bargain, to bring us back to Cairo. Whilst I 
was making these new arrangements with our guides. 
Baron Taylor asked, and obtained, admittance into 
the convent for Mohamn\ed and Abdallah. 

Still, either through interest or curiosity^ the 
Arabs did not wish to leave us until the ascent was 
made. Mayer, as a naval officer^ showed us the 
way. He mounted the stick, like the house-painters 
in Paris, who balance themselves over the heads of 
passengers, and then gave the signal for the cere- 
mony to begin ; he rose majestically in the air, and 
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when lie reached the window, a vigorous monk drew 
him in as he had drawn in the trunks, and deposited 
him in a place of safety. We followed his example, 
not I confess without some repugnance on my part, 
and we attained the haven in safety ; Mohammed 
and Abdallah followed us. 

As soon as Taleb saw the last of us enter, he gave 
the signal for departure in his turn; and all the 
troop having saluted us with hand and voice, set off. 
as fast as the dromedaries could gallop. 
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XV. MOUNT HOREB. 

We were most hospitably received by. the holy 
fathers. One bf the two monks whom we met at 
the fountains of Moses, the rery one who had given 
us the letters, was the superior of the convent, and 
his recommendation was pressing. 

They led us to three contiguous cells, very clean, 
and furnished with divans, over which were spread 
carpets of an exquisite pattern ; we were allowed 
time to change our dress, and while thus en- 
gaged, w-ater and coffee were brought; then in a 
few minutes, they told us that a collation was pre- 
pared. We went into a room, where we found a 
table laid, and covered with rice boiled in milk, 
eggs, almonds, pastry, camel-cheese, and date- 
brandy, distilled in the convent, which, mixed with 
water, makes an exquisite beverage. But the luxury 
which most charmed us in this sumptuous repast was 
fresh bread, real bread, such as we had not tasted for 
the last fortnight. 

At the end of the repast, the entire community 
came into our refectory. The good fathers were 
anxious to felicitate us on our arrival, and to place 
themselves completely at our disposal. We asked 
to see the convent, though we were dreadfully 
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fatigued, but our impatience prevailed over our wea- 
riness. One of the fathers went before us, and we 
immediately commenced our inspection. 

The convent, which is dedicated to St. Catherine^ 
resembles a little fortified city of the Middle Ages ; 
it contains about sixty monks^ and three hundred 
domestics, employed in all the labours of the house, 
and the far more considerable labours of the garden. 
Each has his fixed business in this little republic ; 
so that a visitor traversing the streets of the con- 
vent, is immediately struck with the extreme order 
and neatness that reign there. Water, the great 
requisite of those who dwell in Arabia, springs up, 
pure and refreshing in every direction, and vines sae 
trained over the white surfaces of the walls, which 
delight the eye by their verdant drapery. 

The church is of Roman construction ; it dates at 
the epoch of transitions from Byzantium to Gothic. 
It is a basilica, terminated by a sanctuary of a more 
recent date than the rest of the edifice; the walls of 
which are covered by Mosaioa, in the taste of those 
that adorn the cathedral of St. Sophia^ at Gonstar^ 
tinople, and Mount Neal in Sicily. A double range 
of marble columns^ heavy in their forms, and whim- 
^cal in their ornamentation, support semicircular 
arches, ahove which small windows open a little 
below the roof; the ceiling is of carved cedar, 
enriched with gold mouldings. The ornaments 
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of the altar, exceedingly rich and numerous^ are 
nearly all of Russian origin and form. The lower 
walls are covered with marble, which the monks as- 
sured us came from St. Sophia. The lobby, which 
divides the church into two portions, is of red mar- 
ble ; its most remarkable feature is a Christ of co- 
lossal dimensions : and what is strange, this rage for 
ornament, which is the principal character of the 
Byzantium art, is extended even to the cross on 
which Our Saviour is nailed. The cross is richly- 
gilt, and adorned with minute and capricious 
sculptures. 

The Mosaics, in the sanctuary, represent Moses 
striking the rock to procure water, and Moses before 
the burning bush. The sanctuary is built on a holy 
place, and the altar, according to tradition, stands on 
the veiry spot where the wondrous scene, so power- 
fully described in the following words by the in- 
spired historian, actually occurred. 

Now Moses kept the flock of Jethro his father-in-law, 
the priest of Midian : and he led the flock to the backside 
of the desert, and came to the mountain of God, even to 
Horeb. 

And the angel of the Lord appeared unto him. in a 
flame of flre out of the midst of a bush : and he looked, 
and, behold, the bush burned with fire, and the bush was 
not consumed. 

And Moses said, I will now turn aside, and see this 
great sight, why the bush is not burnt. 
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And when the Lord saw that he turned aside to see, 
God called unto him out of the midst of the bush, and said, 
Moses, Moses. And he said. Here am I. 

And he said, Draw not nigh hither : put off thy shoes 
from off thy feet, for the place whereon thou standest is 
holy ground. 

Moreover he said, I am the God of thy father, the God 
of Abraham, the God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob. 
And Moses hid his face ; for he was afraid to look upon 
God. 

And the Lord said, I have surely seen the affliction of 
my people which are in Egypt, and have heard their cry 
by reason of their taskmasters ; for I know their sorrows; 

And I am come down to deliver them out of the hand of 
the Egyptians, and to bring them up out of that land unto a 
good land, and a large, unto a land flowing with milk and 
honey; unto the place of the Canaanites, and the Hittites, 
and the Amorites, and the Perizzites, and the IIivites,aud 
the Jebusites. 

Now therefore, behold, the cry of the children of Ismel 
is come unto me : and I have, also seen the oppression 
wherewith the Egyptians oppress them. 

Come now therefore, and I will send thee unto Pharaoh^ 
that thou mayest biing forth my people the children of 
Israel out of Eigypt. 

Having examined the sanctuary in all its details, 
we went to the sacristies and side chapels. The 
walls are everywhere hung with pictures of the 
Lower Empire, surprisingly strange, but full of 
grandeur and sublimity. 

As we went out from the church we stopped to 
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admire the gates. They are divided into square 
compartments, each pannel of which contains an 
enamel in the most beautiful preservation, and of 
the most perfect design. The monks then led us to 
the mosque, for the Greek convent in token of servi- 
tude has been compelled to erect a Turkish edifice 
within its sacred precincts. It is the seal of the firman 
which permits them to practise Christian rites in 
this Mohammedan land. The fathers made us re- 
markj that it was mouldering and deserted, but sucli 
as it is, it suffices for Mohammedan pride, and 
grieves and humiliates the poor monks beyond all 
expression. 

The library, to which they next conducted nSy 
contains a vast number of manuscripts, which the ' 
monks never open, and of which the value and im- 
portance will not be knov/n, until some young and 
enterprising scholar from Europe will shut himself 
up for a year or two in the midst of these dusty 
volumes. Some of these are bound in wood, de- 
corated with arabesques of silver. They showed us 
a New Testament, which, if we may believe tradi- 
tion, was entirely written by the emperor Theo- 
dosius. It is adorned with figures of the four Evaa*- 
gelists, a portrait of our Saviour, and some painting 
representing the principal scenes of the Gospel. 

We then visited in succession twenty-fire small 
chapels, which are in the different courts of the 
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convent. They are all remarkable for the richness 
of their ornaments, and the Byzantine character of 
the pictures with which they are decorated. Our 
guide then led ua by a gentle descent into a subter- 
raneous vault ; when we reached the end, ho opened* 
an iron gate, and we entered the garden. 

This garden is a marvel of patience and labour. 
It was necessary to bring a vegetable soil on the 
backs of dromedaries all the way from Egypt, 
from the banks ot the Nile, and spread it on the 
granite side of the mountains sufficiently deep for the 
largest trees to strike their roots into it ; then, di- 
recting the course of the upper waters, it was neces?- 
sary to form a system of irrigation, which could 
resist the scorching influence of the sun ; finally, it 
was necessary to devote every day, hour, and mi- 
nutOj to labour, in order to raise and preserve delin- 
eate plants in this fiery climate, where the sky 
resembles a red-hot sheet of iron. The finest trees, 
and the best fruits I have ever seen, are the reward 
of this labour ; the grapes, especially, reminded me 
of those clusters, which the spies, sent to survey the 
Promised Land, cut down at the brook of Eshcol. 

We continued our walk under fragrant orange- 
trees, whose perfume and shade seemed to us still 
more agreeable, after the burning halts and scorch'^ 
ing journeys of the preceding days; through their 
branches, which formed a delicious dome of verdur* 
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for travellers, who had so long no other shelter than 
the arid canvass of a tent, we saw a clear sky, tinged 
near the horizon, by the crimson rays of the setting 
sun; near us, we heard with strange emotions, as if 
we dreaded some deception, the murmur of a foun- 
tain, which was gushing froni some rock. A man 
must have lived in the Desert to comprehend the 
delight which the eye and ear receive, from seeing 
trees and hearing the murmur of water; aspects and 
sounds 80 common in Europe, that persons, w^ho have 
only inhabited that quarter of the globe, cannot un* 
derstand how such ordinary enjoylhents can gladden 
the heart. 

At the extremity of this Eden, we. found Mo- 
hammed and Abdallah in animated conversation 
with the gardener. Scarcely had the latter per- 
ceived us, when he came up and saluted us in our 
own language, with " Good day, comrades !" This 
French phrase sounded in our ears like a sweet 
and distant echo of our country. We eagerly re- 
plied in the same language, but, alas! the gardener's 
knowledge was limited to these few words. He 
was a Cossac, who had assisted at the capture of 
Paris in 1814, and who, during the occupation had 
learned some French phrases, all of which he had 
since forgotten, except the form of salute. On his 
return to Russian-Tartary, his master, a very zealous 
Greek Christian, had sent him to the convent of 
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Sinai, where he had been now aboUt a dozen 
years. 

In the mean time, night rapidly descended ; we 
came back through the iron-gate which protects the 
convent on this side against the attacks of the 
Arabs, and for the first time we enjoyed a comfort- 
able sleep, undisturbed by the fear of serpents, or 
the ferocious concerts of jackals and hyenas. 

The next day we rose with the sun; during this 
day we had engaged to ascend Sinai, and visit all 
the places consecrated by Moses. We began our 
journey, accompanied by one of the good fatherSj 
who served us as guide, and made our exit, not 
through the gate, but the window. We mounted 
our stick as we had done on the preceding evening, 
the windlass slowly unwound, and in about five 
minutes, the four of us were at the foot of the wall. 
The rope was then drawn up, the window closed, 
and all communication between the Desert and the 
convent again broken. 

. Mount Horeb is one of the paps of Sinai, whose 
peak it conceals, so that it cannot be seen from the 
plain. Our road lay through a kind of ravine, 
which the monks had paved with flag^stones; for- 
merly, these stones made a very convenient stair- 
case, by the help of which pilgrims ascended to the 
summit of the holy mountain. At present^ these 
stones are disjointed by the torrents of rain which 
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fall during storms, and broken by the masses of cock 
wbicb occasionally, fall from the mountain into the 
valley. At about a third of the road, towards the 
middle of the stairs, at the moment when travellers 
axe about to leave Horeb for Sinai, there is a gate in 
an arch- way, that rises against the sky; and to the 
key-stone of the arch a cross is affixed, the subject 
of a tradition in great credit with the monks. Ac- 
cording to them, a Jew who had set out from the 
convent to ascend Sinai, had been stopped at this 
spot by an iron cross, which obstinately barred his 
passage, presenting itself to him at every side by 
which he tried to advance. Affrighted by this pro- 
digy, the Jew fell upon his knees, and requested 
baptism from the monk who accompanied him* 
The sacred ceremony was performed on the very 
spot, with water obtained from the ravine. This 
miracle had originated a custom now fallen into 
disuse. Formerly, one of the monks of the convent 
always stood in prayer near this gate ; and the pil- 
grims before going further, and daring to tread the 
mountd-in which Moses only ventured to approach 
with naked feet, made a general confession of their 
sins, and received absolution. 

Along the entire road we saw serpents, who, at 
our approach, sought shelter in the clefts of the 
rocks, and enormous green lizards, which raised 
themselves on their claws^ propped by their tails, 
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and looked at us as we passed, showing rather a de-- 
sire to attack ns than any inclination for flight. 
These animals are marvellouidy hideous j their body 
has the transparency of glass, and paps like those of 
the sphinx hang down from their breasts. They 
might be mistaken for some of those fabulous ani- 
mals whose race has disappeared in our days. We 
had been warned at the convent to arm ourselve* 
with clubs, and we had taken the advice, for the 
bites of these animals are always painful, and some- 
times dangerous. 

We soon reached a chapel, erected on the rock 
where the prophet Elijah had abode forty days. It 
is a building of the Greek form, with a square altar 
in the centre of the sanctuary. A raised step sur- 
rounds the altar. Twogor three paintings adorn this- 
little station. Within about a hundred and fifty 
paces a magnificent cypress rises; it is the only tree 
of its kind which has resisted the scorching climate. 
Three olive-trees which formerly grew near it, are 
dead, and have not been replaced. From this plat-^ 
form, destined by nature for a halting-place, th^ 
summit of Sinai may be distinguished, together with 
the chapel and mosque by which it is crowned. 

We resumed our ascent of the mountain, which 
grew more difficult as we advanced; and we soon 
attained the rock where Moses, surveying the plains- 
of Bephidim, extended his hands to heaven, during 
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the battle which Joshua fought with the children of 
Amalek. The localities throw so much light on the 
sacred narrative, that I shall quote the passage. 

Then came Amalek, and fought with Israel in Rephi- 
dim. 

And Moses said unto Joshua, Choose us out men, and go 
out, fight with Amalek : to-morrow I will stand on the top 
of the hill with the rod of God in mine hand. 

So Joshua did as Moses had said to him, and fought with 
Amalek : and Moses, Aaron, and Hur, went up to the top 
of the hill. 

And it came to pass, when Moses held up his hand, that 
Israel prevailed : and when he let down his hand, Amalek 
prevailed. 

But Moses* hands were heavy ; and they took a stone, 
and put it under him, and he sat thereon ; and Aaron and 
Hur stayed up his hands, the one on the one side, and the 
other on the other side ; and his hands were steady until 
the going dpwn of the sun. 

And Joshua discomfited Amalek and his people with the 
edge of the sword. 

And the Lord said unto Moses, Write this for a memo- 
rial in a book, and rehearse it in the ears of Joshua : for I 
will utterly put out the remembrance of Amalek from 
under heaven. 

And Moses built an altar, and called the name of it Je- 
hovah-nissi. 

For he said, Because the Lord hath sworn that the 
Lord will have war with Amalek from generation to gene- 
ration. 
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Finally, after five hours of laborious climbing, we 
reached the summit of Sinai, and remained for a 
moment motionless, overwhelmed by the magnificent 
panorama which was unfolded before our eyes, en- 
tirely peopled with Scriptural recollections, still so 
full, after a lapse of three thousand years, of awful 
majesty and poetic sublimity. 

The pure and limpid air allowed us to see objects 
at an immense distance. At the south right before 
us, was the point of the peninsula, terminating in the 
promontory of Raz-Mohammed, which loses itself in 
the sea ; beyond, appeared the pirate-isles, white and 
pale, like mists floating on the water; to the right, 
were the mountains of Africa; to the left, the plains 
of desert Arabia; and underneath us were the plains 
of Rephidim. All around was a chaos of mountains 
heaped round the base of the giant which overtops 
them, seeming at a distance like a sea of granite with 
motionless waves. 

When we had taken in the entire prospect, we 
began to examine the details, and compare them 
with the narrative of Scripture. It was on this 
peak that Moses received from God the laws which 
were to govern the chosen people, and came down 
with the divine radiance round his head, and the 
tables of stone graven by the finger of God in his 
hand. Again we found the localities an admirable 
commentary on the sacred text. 
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And Moses brougbt forth tke peopk out of tbe oamp to 
weet with God ; and they stood at the nether part of the 
mount. 

And mount Sinai was altogether on a smoke, because 
thejLord descended upon it in fire : and the smoke there- 
of ascended as the smoke of a furnace, and the T^hole 
moimt quaked greatly. 

And when the voice of the trumpet sounded long, %nd 
waxed louder and louder, Moses spake, and God answered 
him by a voices 

And the Lord came down upon mount Sinai, on the top 
of the mount : and the Lord called Moses up to the top of 
the mount : and Moses went up. 

« 

• • • • 4: 

And the Lord spake unto Moses face to face, a» a man 
speaketli unto his friend. 

And Moses said unto the Lord, See, thou sayest tmto 
me, Bring up this people : and thou hast not let me know 
whom thou wilt send with m«. Yet thou hast sfttd^ I 
know thee by name, and thou hast also found grace In my 
sight. 

Now therefore, I pray thee, if I have found grace in thy 
sight, show me now thy way, that I may know thee, that I 
may find grace in thy sight : and consider that this nation 
is thy people. 

And he said, My presence shall go with thee, and I will 
give thee rest. 

And he said vnto him. If thy presence go not with me, 
vcarry us not up hence. 

For wherein sliall it be known here that I and thy people 
have found g^ace in thy sight ? Is it not in that thou goest 
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with us I so shall we be separated, I and thy people, from 
all the people that are upon the face of the earth« 

And the Lord said unto Moses, I will do this thing also 
that thou liast spoken : for thou hast found grace in my 
fright, and I know thee by name. 

And he said, I beseech thee, show me thy glory. 
And he said, I ivill make all my goodness pass before 
thee, and I will proclaim the name of the Lord befwe 
thee ; and will be gr^ious to whom I will be gracious, and 
will show mercy on whom I will show mercy. 

And he said, Tbou canst not see my ^e ; for there shall 
no man sec me, and live. 

; And the Lord said. Behold, there is a place by me, and 
thou shalt stand upon a rock : 

And it shall come to pass, while my glory jMUBseth by, 
that I will put thee in a clift of the rock, and will cever 
thee with my hand while I pass by : 

And I will take away mine hand, and thou shalt see my 
back parts : but my face shall not be seen. 

• • • * • 

And it came to pass, when Moses came down from 
ihount Sinai with the two tables of testimony in Moses* 
hand, when he came down from the mount, that Moees 
wist not that the skin of his face shone while He talked 
with him. 

And when Aaron and all the cluldren of Israel saw 
Moses, behold, the skin of his face shone ; and they were 
afraid to come nigh him. 

And Moses called unto them ; and Aaron and all the 
rulers of the congregation returned unto lum : and Moees 
talked with th^n. 
And afterwards all the children of Isndl qvbm i4gh : Qjid 
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he gave them in commandment all that the Lord had 
spoken with him in mount Sinai. 

. And till Moses had done speaking with them^ he put a 
vail on his face. 

But when Moses went in before the Lord to speak miik 
Him, he took the vail off, until he came out. And he came 
out, and spake unto the children of Israel that which he 
was commanded. 

And the children of Israel saw the face of Moses, that 
the skin of Moses' face shone : and Moses put the yail upon 
his face again, until he went in to speak with Him. 

We read these solemn passages in the very cave 
where Moses stood when Jehovah manifested his 
Omnipotence. 

The monks have a tradition, that the prophet 
was so terrified, that the shaking of his head left 
an impression on the rock, which our guide pointed 
out. The Mohammedans, jealous of this tradition, 
absurd as it is, have been pleased to oppose recollec- 
tion to recollection, and miracle to miracle. Within 
twenty feet of the cave of Moses, the rock of Mo- 
hammed is shown. The prophet having come to 
visit the holy mountain, his camel at the moment of 
descent left the print of his foot in a slab of granite. 
Our ascent had given us a greater appetite than 
we had felt for some time. The temperature of 
Provence had succeeded the stifling heat of the 
plains as we ascended, and finally, the cool atmos- 
phere of our northern climates. Luckily the worthy 
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monk who accompanied us, tiad foreseen this pleasant 
re-action, and had brought refreshments, which were 
quickly spread, and still more quickly consumed. 
As I got up, I perceived that the stone on which I 
had been resting bore the name of Miss Bennet, cut 
very deep with a knife. Miss Bennet is probably 
the first and only European lady who has visited and 
ascended Sinai. 

So soon as we returned into warm regions, we 
again found lizards and serpents placed at both sides 
of our road^ lifting their huge heads in astonishment 
to stare at the impertinent strangers who came to 
trouble their solitude and repose. We advanced with 
extreme precaution, for the road was in some places 
very difficult, and the herbage rose above our knees. 
Before taking a step, we sounded the ground with 
our sticks to dislodge the filthy tenants who had 
taken up their abode in this tangled jungle. This 
anxious labour did not prevent Baron Taylor from 
herborizing to form a collection of rare plants, which 
he subsequently gave to the botanic garden of Mont- 
pellier. 

At the foot of Sinai, in the valley which separates 
it from the mountain of St. Catherine, we found the 
rock from which Moses made the water flow. Here, 
again, I must quote the sacred narrative. 

AU the congregation of the children of Israel journeyed 
from the wilderness of Sin, after their journeys, according 

s 
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to tlie oommandment of the Lord, and pitched ia Bephi- 
dim : and there was no water for the people to drink. 

Wherefore the people did chide with Moses, and said^ 
Give us water that we may drink. And Moses said unto 
them, Why chide ye with me ? wherefore do ye tempt the 
Lord? 

And the people thirsted there for water; and the people 
XDuzmured against Moses, and said, Wherefore is this- that 
thou hast brought us up out of Egypt, to kill us and our 
children and our cattle with thirst ? 

And Moses cried unto the Lord, saying, What shall I 
do unto this people ?' they be almost ready to stone me. 

And the Lord said unto Moses, Go on before the people, 
aad take with thee of the elders of Israel f and thy rod> 
wherewith thou smotest the rinrer, take in thine hand^ 
and go. 

Behold, I will stand before thee there upon the rock m 
Horeb; and thou shalt smite the rock, and there shall 
come water out of it, that the people may drink. And 
Moses did so in the sight of the elders of Israel. 

And he called the name of jbhe place Massah, and 
Meribah, because of the chiding of the children of Isra^, 
and because they tempted the Lord, saying, Is the Lord 
among us, or not ? 

The rock which Moses struck with his rod, and 
from the sides of which the miraculous waters 
flowed, is a granite block about twelve feet high, in 
the form of a pentagonal prism overturned and lying 
on its side. Large traces, which seem hollowed by 
the flowing of the water, form a kind of perpendi- 
cular canals^ whilst Ave holes, placed in a horisBontal 
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direction one above the other, mark the miraculous 
mouths by which God responded to his people. 

The rock of Horeb, for that was the name given 
to it by Jehovah, appears to have been detacked by 
some volcanic shock from the base which it occupied, 
and it would doubtless have fallen to the bottom of 
the valley, if the platform on which it reposes had 
not arrested its coarse. As it is completely isolated, 
it is easy to make its circuit, for it is onJy attached 
to the ground by its base. 

Withim a few paces of the rock a chapel has been 
built, and a garden planted, to which they bring the 
superfluous earth from the garden of the convent. 
At a certain season^ of the year, a monk and some 
domestics come hither to enjoy the pleasures of 
country life. 

The chapel is poor, and drought has cleft its 
waUa; the interior partitions aie covered with smaU 
modem Greek paintings; a few more ancient go 
back to the beginning of the sixteenth cmtury: all 
hav^ a great character of amplicity, and present to 
our view that beauteous type which the painters and 
inosaists of BysKawtiuni have given to the face of 
"Christ. 

Having left the chapel, we described a semicircle 
at the 'foot of the mountain to regain its eastern 
de^vity. The monk showed us the spot where the 
l9r.^6»:xes adored the golden calf, and where Moses^ 

B 2 
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as he went down from the mountain, broke tlie 
tables of the law. 

Never had I remarked the power of traditions 
more than in this journey. Who could have the 
courage to endure this burning sun, to climb these 
rugged peaks, to penetrate those arid valleys through, 
which light and heat roll like the refreshing waters 
of torrents in other vales, if it were not to meditate 
on the spots where the greatest events in the history 
of humanity have occurred? The new world, a 
gilded novelty, without ancestors or recollections, 
belongs to commerce; the old world, with its granite 
hieroglyphics and Biblical recollections, is conse- 
crated to poetry. 

We came back to the convent after a toilsome 
day, and found with the good fathers a contii^uation 
of their previous care, kindness, and hospitality. 
After supper they brought us the i^nm in which 
eveiy visitant inscribes his natne; The two last 
Frenchmen who had received hospitality at the con- 
vent, were Count Alexander de Laborde and his son, 
the Viscount Leon de Laborde. It was curious to 
examine the proportion of travellers who passed 
Sinai, coming from different quarters of the globe. 
There were amongst the names of visiters inscribed, 
one solitary American, twenty-two Frenchmen, three 
or four thousand Englishmen, and, as I have already 
mentioned, one English woman. 
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The next day we were told that one of our Arabs 
wanted to speak to us. I ran to the window, and 
recognised my friend Bechara; he came to take our 
orders respecting our return. We fixed it at the 
end of four days, and this arrangement having been 
completed, Bechara returned to his tribe. 

These four days were spent in sketching, exa^- 
mining, and conversing; all the interior of the con- 
vent, all its environs, all its legends, were either 
sketched or noted in my travelling album. I verily 
believe that these four days were the most perfectly 
happy and completely busy of my life. A person 
must have had experience of contemplative life in 
oriental countries, to comprehend the species of moral 
vertigo which drives man to precipitate himself from 
society into solitude. Whoever visits Arabia or the 
Thebaid, will find the fathers of the Desert anything 
but surprising in their asceticism. 

The evening before our departure was employed 
by the worthy monks in making preparations for 
our journey. Each wished to add some delicacy to 
our solid provisions ; one brought us oranges, another 
raisins, a third date-brandy; in exchange for this 
we gave them the sugar which we had purchased 
for the purpose in Cairo, and we bhw with pleasure 
that this present was, as we had been told, the most 
acceptable we could o£fer. This stock of fresh gifts 
in some degree consoled Mohammed and Abdallah 
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for setting out so soon. They had admiraMy aocus- 
tomed themselves to the vegetative life of the cloister, 
and would have remained there peifectly sstisficsd, 
if the monks wished to keep them; the domestics 
of the convent had treated them most hosj^tabiy, 
and, in spite of the difference of religion, they -were 
the best friends in the world. 

The next day, at five o'clock in the morning, we 
were roused by the cries of the Arabs. We corald 
not comprehend this excess of punctuality in our 
escort, for we had appointed noon for the time of 
starting. We ran to the vnndow, and our asto&ish- 
ment redoubled. The Arabs were, it is tnie, equal 
in number, but I saw neither the chief Taleh, nor 
the warrior Araballah, nor the story-telling Bef^axa; 
the last I particlarly missed, and ^consequently felt 
anxious to learn the cause of his absence. We 
called Mohammed to inquire the canse of the dbai^ 
of hour and escort. The new chief then relied, 
that our Arabs, long absent from tiieir tribe, and 
fatigued by their last journey, had been detained at 
home by their vrives. They had coosequ^itly sent 
to the neighbouring tribe to propose an arriaigeiiientj 
which had been at once debated and accepted. It 
was in consequence of this convention that our escort 
arrived composed of new figures. The sheikh, be- 
sides, assured us that we should find in him and his 
companions the same courage, complaisance, and 
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zeal which had been displayed by Taleb's party, and 
that there would be bo change in the price. We 
fihould pay the stipulated sum when we reached 
Cairo, and on their return to Sinai, the two tribes, 
daughters of the same Desert, would share like 
sisters. 

Our amazement was great when Mohan^med trans- 
lated this discourse; besides the grief of being so 
soon forgotten by our old friends, there was the 
humiliation of being trucked like merchandise. 
What particularly astonished us was, that not a 
single deputy had come with the new escort to tell 
us of the arrangement. To this objection, the sheikh 
replied, that each in his turn had refused this mis- 
sion, in spite of the soHcitati<ms he had made, as he 
w^as anxious to place his good £o.ith above all sus- 
picion; but the tribe of Waleb-Saide, which was a 
warlike tribe, had felt a species of shame in jrielding 
to the solicitations of females. To this sentiment a 
doable fear was added; it was that either they could 
not resist our urgency, or that if they firmly resisted, 
they would appear ungrateful for our kindness and 
good treatment. This sentiment, added the orator, 
was so deep and real with them, that they had even 
quitted the encampment where we had halted, for 
fear that one of us would go and make an appeal to 
their heart and loyalty, which they had neither the 
courage nor the right to resist. 
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All this story was told us with such an air of 
truth and good faith, that though rather improbable, 
it seemed to us quite possible. The doubt depicted 
on this occasion upon our countenances was remarked 
by the sheikh, who, without appearing to press us 
further, observed to us, that as we were ready to set 
out, it would be better for us to profit by the cool- 
ness of the morning. Besides, in this way, he 
assured us that we might halt near a spring, while 
if, as we proposed, we should not start until noon, 
we should have no water but that which we brought 
from the convent. This was taking us by our weak 
side. We therefore bade farewell to our kind monks, 
descended with our baggage, and followed our new 
escort, half persuaded and half suspicious. Moham- 
med and Abdallah showed a perfect indifference on 
the question. 

Our first glance, either from prejudice or justice, 
was unfavourable to the new tribe. The sheikh did 
not seem to exercise over his men that command at 
once absolute and paternal which Taleb possessed 
over his followers. We did not find among the 
new-comers the honest and firm figure of Araballah, 
nor the joyous physiognomy of our story-teller of 
the Desert. The dromedaries also were smaller and 
leaner. In spite of these remarks, felt rather than 
expressed, it was necessary to proceed. We mounted 
our animals, and our new conductor, Mohammed- Abu- 
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MaBsdr, called also Mohammed tlie Father of Yio 
tory, at once gave the signal for departure, hy setting 
off at a gallop. Our dromedaries followed him. 
We had scarcely time to turn round and make ' a 
sign of farewell to the monks, who continued to 
salute us by gestures long after we were beyond the 
reach of their voices. 

Instead of resuming the road which we had taken 
to reach Sinai, we went down westwards towards 
Thor: a magnificent valley was opened suddenly 
under our feet, and we hurried down it with the 
rapidity of rolling stones. On leaving the monastery, 
we had commenced a gallop of astounding swiftness; 
but difficulties augmented as we advanced, and, in 
spite of the repugnance of the sheikh, we insisted 
on going at a more reasonable rate; but he did not 
obey until our repeated remonstrances were changed 
into an absolute command. We then travelled at a 
more rational pace, but still one which seemed to 
promise that we should clear three miles an hour. 
About the middle of the day we. reached the summit 
of a mountain from which we could have the last 
view of the convent. We saw it then at an im- 
mense distance from us, detaching itself, thanks to 
its walls and gardens, in green and white from the 
dark side of the mountain. During this brief halt» 
which I had great difficulty in obtaining from the 
sheikh, I thought that I saw at the other extremity 
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of the road we had trayelled, certain black moring 
points. I showed them to Abu-Mansur, who cried 
ont, that these points were men^ and that these men 
belonged to a hostile tribe. At these words he 
again started his dromedaries at a gallop, and ours, 
faithful to the signal giyen by our guide, at onoe 
followed him, and passively took the same gaat. 
Immediately on quitting the Taliey, Abd-Mansiir 
entered the bed of a torrent, which we descended 
with the rapidity of an avalanche. 

This cruel race lasted seven hours, and nothing 
in our escort indicated the least disposition to halt, 
when suddenly we heard a shout from our reMr- 
guard. We turned round and saw ArabaUah, 
covered with dust, his turban half unfolded, huirjring 
forward at the utmost speed of his dxomedaiy on 
the road we were pursuing. At sight of him, Abd- 
Mansur wished to redouble his speed; but we de- 
clared that we would not imitate him without an 
explanation, and that if our camels, iastignfted by 
his, refused to halt, we should shoot them through 
the head with our pistols. The sheikh was forced 
to stop. Five minutes afterwards, Ajaballah upset- 
ting everything that opposed him was close to us. 
His first movement was to express by gestures his 
Joy at seeing us again; he then sprung over to 
Abii-Mansur, who kept himself apart, and in a sev^e 
sharp voice, with kindling eyes, addressed to him 
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some words which we did not understand, but which 
we guessed to be bitter reproaches. The sheikh 
made no reply, but once more gaxe the signal for 
departure. Araballah then seized him by the arm, 
but the sheikh shook him off, and gave the order to 
renew the gallop. Araballah instantly rudied to the 
front of the cararan and barred the way with his 
dromedary; the sheikh made a motion as if to lift 
his gun, and his Arabs brandished their lances; 
when seeing that the time for our interference was 
«ome, we drew our pistols and came to the aid of 
our old friend, threatening to fire tmless they in- 
stantly desisted. Abu-Mansiir seeing that we' were 
only four against himself and his fourteen Arabs, 
seemed uncertain what to do, but new cries were 
heard behind us; they came from Beohara and 
T^eb, who desc^ided the rayine in fiieiT turns, as if 
their dromedaries had wings. This reinforcement 
gave fresh energy to our resistsnce, and seemed to 
complete the overthrow of our adversaries' reso- 
lution. Besides, behind them, and on the summit 
of the mountain, the complete escort began to ap- 
pear^ so that we, in our turn, besides the con- 
sciousness of a good cause, were about to have the 
superiority of number. Bechara and Taleb, huiried 
forwards by the gallop of Hieir dromedaries, and 
enveloped in their white burnouses, flitted by us like 
ghosts, shouting a passing salute, and then rushed 
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on Abu-Mansur. The Arabs on their side hastened 
to the defence of their chief. In the mean time the 
rest of the escort arrived vociferating and menacing; 
each waved his lance or gun; we saw that a battle 
was inevitable if we did not prevent it; and we 
threw ourselves into the midst, attempting to drown 
their noise by our voices. At first we only 
succeeded in augmenting the confusion and re- 
doubling the tumult ; at length Baron Taylor s 
commands began to be heard, and his authority to be 
recognised. He separated our old friends from our 
new guides, ordering one party to keep on our right, 
and the other on our left, deferring until the evening- 
halt every explanation, and promising to render 
justice according to the rights of the case. Taleb 
then demanded that we should dismount from our 
dromedaries and take our former steeds; but. Baron 
Taylor thought that this proceeding, besides the 
delay it would occasion, would be like setting fire to 
powder. One blow given, or one drop of blood 
spilled in the exasperated state of the adverse par- 
ties, w^ould have rendered reconciliation impossible. 
He replied that we would dismount at the halting- 
place, and then with a firm voice renewed the order 
to advance. Friends and enemies obeyed him ; the 
two troops arranged at our left and right, marched 
in silence, under a fierce sun, but proceeding at 
the ordinary pace. The two sheikhs led the c^ 
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ravan, advancing with the same haughtiness ; Abu- 
Mansur's air was at once confused and menacing, 
Taleb's looks were joyous and proud. Bechara took 
bis old place by my side, and according to custom, 
speaking a jargon, half French and half Arabic, told 
me how the matter occurred. 

At the stipulated time, that is to say, about eleyen 
o'clock, Taleb with our escort reached the convent 
and claimed his travellers; the monks then told him 
that we had quitted the monastery in the morning, 
with the sheikh Abu-Mansur, and had taken the 
road to Thor. Immediately, without losing a mo- 
ment, the whole troop darted on our track with all 
the speed of its dromedaries ; the most rapid taking 
the lead, but all sustaining their reputation for un- 
wearied speed. It was thus that we saw them 
arrive one after the other,' Araballah, Taleb, and 
Bechara, separated like the Curatii. The brave 
fellow told us all this with an eagerness and joy 
which it was delightful to witness. I promised to 
take him again as my comrade, to resume my former 
kqphin next morning ; it was led behind us ,by an 
Arab ; for I must say, and this is the time to make 
the confession, that my new dromedary had proved 
to me that when I complained of the other, I acted 
vnth precipitation: under these circumstances, I 
made an apology to Bechara, and begged him to 
transmit it to the proper quarter. 
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When this explanation was concluded, Becliara, 
-who seemed to have a holy horror of silence, passed 
to a subject quite pastoral; he recited to me the 
happy days he had spent with his tribe and near his 
family. All the Arabs haye young hearts, 'widely 
open to emotions of this nature. Once launched on 
the sea of sentiment, he recounted to me the whole 
history of his amours. Incidents ave rare in the tents, 
and not much varied since the time of Jacob and 
Baehel. The young Arab who loves must signaliase 
his courage and address, in some expedition against a 
neigbouring native tribe, according as nature has en- 
dowed him with the strength of the lion or craft of 
the serpent. Bechara possessed the latter quality; 
he was better to plan than to execute an enterprise. 
But if the brute strength of ArabaHah prevailed 
over his intelKgence in time of war, the sweets of 
peace, and the leisure of pastoral life, were far moie 
favourable to him than to his compsmion ; it was by 
eloquence and poetry that he had found the way to 
the heart of his Rachel. He drew a portrait of his 
Arabian wife, and was just comparing her eyes to 
those of the gasselle, and her graceful form to that of 
the palm-tree, when my dromedary, without any 
preparatory warning, or a motion which could give 
notice of his intentions, put his head between his 
legs, and began to prance and cut capers like a 
child. I threw myself off on one side, the two ponn 
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mels of the saddle came down upoa tlie sand, and 
my stupid began to roll about voluptuously, luckily 
taking a different direction from that in which my 
body was extended. But for this circumstance, I 
should have been subjected to the esqieriment of a 
ToUing-mill with a liTii^ cylinder. 

It is but fair to render evesj one his dne; Bechaza 
was on the ground as soon as myself; I had just 
raised myself, so that he found me safe and sound, 
but looking a little surprised, as a man does to 
whom such an accident happens for the first time* 
I then learned that the kind of amusement to which 
my dromedary continued to give himself up, wa» 
one of the amusements of his race ; in fact, his mode 
of laughing. Bechaca assured me that my £a.ll had 
been quite scientific. I had thrown myself off like 
a real Arab, and he who boasted of his skill in 
riding, could not have done better. Whilst I waa 
receiving Bechara's congratulations, Taleb came 
up; he had seen my forced descent, and profiting by 
i^e circumstance to return to his favourite notion^ 
he proposed that I should again take my old hc^hin^ 
which being better trained, was incapable of a similar 
fault. I followed his advice and mounted my old 
steed, and at the first step I recognised my old 
saddle, so well stuffed on the side next the animaL 

Finally, we readied the foot of the mountains,, 
our halting^place foi the nifj^it*^ Each of the two 
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chiefs checked his dromedaries, which sharing 
the enmities of their masters, knelt down without 
joining. Still our Arabs united to prepare the tent, 
neither party wishing to cede its supposed rights. 
Thus the tent was ready in an 'instant. Abdallah 
immediately entering on his functions, devoted his 
attention to the important care of supper, and . we 
formed a court of justice to take cognizance of the- 
adventure of the morning. 

Taleb, as plaintiff, spoke first ; he explained, that 
on the evening of the day before our departure, he 
had received a message from the Father of Victory, 
informing him that we would not set out for three 
or four days, because, that we had met matters of 
sufficient interest in the convent to induce us to pro- 
long our stay. This fable, 'though well constructed, 
was on one side exposed to suspicion ; instead of a 
domestic of the convent, the natural messenger under 
such circumstances, it was an Arab, of a tribe in- 
famous for its habitual disregard of truth, who 
brought the message, and thus the envoy had. in- 
spired Taleb with suspicion. The result was, that 
Taleb resolved at all hazards to pay us a visit the next 
day; the reader has seen how we, less cunning than 
Taleb, had allowed ourselves to be taken off, like 
three bales of goods. Already forewarned before 
reaching the convent, when they found that we 
were gone, their astonishment gave place to the de- 
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sire of recovering us ; they put their dromedaries to 
a full gallop, and as these were superior to ours in 
strength and speed, we were soon overtaken. 

The accused rose in his turn, sufficiently embar- 
rassed with his position, in spite of Arabian cunning 
and skill; his plea "was tainted by the unlucky 
position he occupied. 

" I wished," said he, " to use stratagem and I was 
wrong, for right was on my side ; the traveller does 
not belong to such or such a tribe, and as all tho 
tribes are at peace, they ought to enjoy the same 
advantages; if one tribe had the monopoly of guiding 
travellers, the rest would die of hunger. Since 
Taleb brought you here, it was my right to bring 
you back ; I tried to do so by craft, though I could 
have accomplished it by force ; my warriors are nu- 
merous and brave ; my courage is undisputed, and 
from* Suez to Raz Mohammed, my name has an 
echo in every valley, and there is not a tribe unac- 
quainted with Mohammed Abu-Mansur." 

It seems that these reasons, however unsatifactory 
to Europeans, were not bad for Arabs ; it was Be- 
chara who replied to the Father of Victory. His 
reply was so rapid, it entered into so many digres- 
sions, and so completely embroiled the discussion, 
that Baron Taylor foreseeing that the scene of the 
morning would be renewed, rose in his turn, im- 
posed silence, and declared that he recognised no 

T 
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guide but Taleb and his Arabs. The hostages which 
waited our return and answered for our safety, head 
for head, belonged to the tribe of Waleb-Saide. It 
was consequently just, that this tribe, having run 
the risk, should profit by the result. Consequently 
he would have nothing to say to Mohammed Abu- 
Mansiir, although Ee was the Father of Victory, and 
he added, that we were all indignant at the trickery 
by which the sheikh had endeavoured to procure 
travellers. 

Our interpreter translated the sentence^ which 
both parties heard with patience and submission; 
but no sooner was the translation finished, than Be- 
chara, to our great astonishment^ took the Father of 
Victory aside ; they returned in a short time as ex- 
cellent friends ; they informed us, that all difficulties 
had been removed, that the two tribes would ac- 
company us as a double escort, were not too much 
for persons of our importance, and that Abu-Mansur 
and his Arabs would act as our guard of honour. 

After this, each supped and prepared to take his 
rest; we all had need of it: especially we Europeans, 
whom our residence at the monastery had unfitted 
for riding on dromedaries, and who had fallen from 
Scylla to Charybdis, with the haghina of the Father 
of Victory. 
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XVI. A STORM IN THE DESERT. 

We continued our course tlie next day, advancing 
in the same direction; that is to say, descending 
towards the sea. For a long time we clearly distin- 
guished Thor on our left hand, but as we drew near, 
the city seemed to dwindle, in importance, and at 
length we agreed that it was not worth while to go 
out of the way to visit it. We consequently turned 
off at a sharp angle to the right, and after marching 
for an hour or two over the soft sand which borders 
the Bed Sea, we again entered the mountains, and 
tow^ds evening we descended into a delicious Wadi, 
called the Valley of Gardens. 

Palm-trees with branches like fluttering plumes^ 
sycamores with dark foliage, covered under their 
jshade a spring of pure fresh water. This oasis 
commanded a halt, and we arranged our tent under 
-a clump of palm-trees. 

The night was delightful: we possessed water and 
shade, the two great requisites of which the Desert 
is so sparing. After a night of sweet repose, we 
AWoke, fresh and vigorous, and commenced our 
journey in the highest spirits. At the moment of 
starting, our Arabs showed each other some red lines 
that streaked the eastern horizon; nevertheless^ they 

T 2 
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did not seem to take further heed of them, and 
we had already forgotten these disquieting symp* 
toms, which, however, had not escaped our notiee, 
when, on entering the Wadi Pkaran, we felt passing 
round us some of those fierce hlasts of wind, the 
feverish pantings of the Desert. The heat soon 
became insupportable; the sand raised by an imper- 
ceptible breeze, which seemed an exhalation from 
the earth, enveloped us in a cloud which burned our 
eyes, and every respiration choked our mouths and 
noses. Our Arabs, on their part, contrary to their 
habit, seemed to suffer from these inconveniences as 
well as ourselves, though it might be supposed that 
they were used to such attacks. They exchanged 
brief and hurried phrases with each other, and by 
degrees the remains of the hostility of the preceding 
evening were extinguished in a common anxiety. 
The two tribes closed and mingled together; the 
very dromedaries seemed anxious to seek each other, 
galloping with great agitation, never relaxing theix 
pace, and stretching out their long necks, so that 
their lower lips brushed the ground. From time to 
time they gave irregular and sudden starts, as if the 
ground burned their feet. Taleb then called out, 
** Have a care." And after him the Arabs repeated 
this warning, which I heard without being ablo to 
comprehend by what danger we were menaced. I 
approached Bechara to ask him the cause of the 
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nneasiness which pervaded us all, men and beasts. 
His only answer was to take the skirt of his long 
robe and fling it over his shoulder, enveloping him- 
self so as to cover his nose and mouth. I did the 
same, and on turning round, I perceived that our 
example had been followed by the Arabs, of whom 
nothing was seen but their black and brilliant eyes, 
which seemed still more black and brilliant, peeping 
out of their boumouses and abbayes. Finally, at 
the end of a quarter of an hour, there was no further 
necessity for asking any questions; we all, Franks 
and Arabs, knew equally well what was coming. 
The Desert forewarned us by all its signs, and spoke 
by all its voices; it was the Khamsin, 

Our course was very irregular, for the sand rose 
like a wall between us and the horizon. At every 
moment, the Arabs, whose eyes could not penetrate 
this curtain of flame, shaded them with their hands 
to aid their sight, while their faces displayed anxiety 
and irresolution. In the mean time, the tempest 
continually augmented; the Desert became more 
and more billowy; we entered deep furrows of sand, 
agitated like the billows of the ocean, and crossed the 
burning crests of these hillocks as a skilful swimmer 
cleaves the wave. In spite of the precaution we 
had taken to cover our mouths with our mantles, we 
breathed as much sand as air; our tongues clove to 
the roofs of our mouths, our eyes became haggard 
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and bloodshot, our respiration rattling in our throats 
revealed onr sufferings without the use of words. 
I have often been exposed to danger and peril, but I 
never felt such an impression as that which I then 
experienced; it was nearly similar to that of a ship- 
wrecked mariner exposed on a plank in the midst of 
a tempestuous ocean. We advanced almost sense- 
less, without knowing whither, always more rapidly 
and obscurely, for the cloud of dust whicli sur- 
rounded us became every moment more dense and 
burning. Finally, Taleb gave a very shrill shout; 
it was an order to halt. 

The two chiefs, Bechara, Araballah, and tlie 
Arab who on this day had the guidance of the 
caravan, held a council of war; they were the most 
experienced pilots of this changing ocean in which 
we had gone astray. The opinions were given in 
turn, and in spite of our situation, or rather perhaps 
from the very necessity of our situation, they were 
given with a sage moderation and slow solemnity. 

During this time the sandy billows continued to 
rise higher. Finally, Taleb summed up all opinions, 
extended his arm to the south-west, gave the signal 
to proceed, and immediately the headlong race re- 
commenced; but this time without a^ny hesitation 
or deviation, in the track of the two sheikhs, who, 
under such perilous circumstances, took the guidance 
of the caravan upon themselves. We were ad- 
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vancing towards some object, but we bad not time 
to ask what it was; we only knew that if we missed 
it, we were lost. 

The Desert was imposing and melancholy; it 
seemed to pant and heave beneath us, and to force 
up a burning breath from* its inmost depths. The 
transition had been rapid and singular; it was no 
longer the oasis of the preceding evening, the repose 
at the foot of the palm-trees, the refreshing sleep, 
lulled by the murmuring sounds of the fountain; it 
was the burning sand, the terrible shock of the 
dromedary; the devouimg thirst, fierce, terrible, and 
maddening; the thirst which makes the blood boil, 
fascinates the eyes, and displays to the wretch that 
it scorches lakes, islands, trees, fountains, shade, and 
water, I know not whether the rest felt like me, 
but I was really a prey to temporary insanity, to a 
reverie, to an endless delirium, which extended itself 
through all the vagaries of imagination. From time 
to time omr dromedaries sank down, digging the 
scorching soil with their heads to find some sem- 
blance of coolness beneath the surface; they then 
rose feverish and panting like ourselves, and resumed 
their fantastic course. I do not know how often 
these falls were renewed; I cannot tell how we were 
so lucky as to escape from being crushed under our 
haghins^ or buried beneath the sand; but I do re- 
member that scarcely had we fallen, when Taleb, 
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Bechara, and Araballah were close to us, prompt 
and ready to give assistance, but mute as spectres; 
they raised up the men and camels, and then resumed 
their course, silent and folded in their mantles. An 
hour longer of this tempest, and I am convinced that 
it would have buried us all. Suddenly a blast of 
wind passed, illuminating the horizon, as when the 
curtain is raised at a theatre. ^' The Mokatteb !" 
cried Taleb. "The Mokatteb!" repeated all the 
Arabs. Then the sand rose again between us and 
the mountain; but Providence, as if to restore our 
strength, had sh6wn us the desired haven. " The 
Mokatteb! The Mokatteb!" we repeated, without 
knowing what the Mokatteb was; but guessing that 
it was our haven, safety, and life. Five minutes 
after, we glided like serpents into a deep cavern; 
the narrow entrance of the cave allowed very little 
light to come in: our exhausted dromedaries knelt 
down with their heads extended to the rock, and 
remained so motionless, that their skins, covered 
with sand, gave them the appearance of camels in 
stone. On our side, without thinking of tent, carpet, 
or food, we lay down as best we could, a prey at 
once to a numbness and a delirium which held the 
midway between sleep and violent fever; then, 
without speaking, sleeping, or stirring, we remained 
there until the next morning, extended on our faces, 
like statues hurled from their base. 
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The tempest still continued, and we heard it 
howling outside; still, hy slow degrees, its bellowing 
abated. Towards the middle of the day, it had 
nearly lost all its strength; it was sinking in its 
turn, and approaching its last agony. Thirty hours 
had elapsed since we had eaten a morsel; we felt 
ourselves restored to life by the sensations of hunger : 
thirst had never quitted us. Abdallah rose and 
made preparations for breakfast. During this time 
the Arabs vainly searched for a spring in every 
comer of the cave: we were forced to be contented 
with the poisoned water of our bags. Sadly and 
slovenly we made a meagre meal on our rice and 
dates, when Mohammed came in, with the piteous 
air which was familiar to him when he had some 
request to make. The Arabs, according to their 
laudable custom, had brought nothing with them^ 
and the escort was doubled. We shared among 
thirty the breakfast which Abdallah was supposed 
to have prepared for three, but which, probably 
foreseeing the affair, he had a little prolonged. 
Each Arab received a handful of rice, and a single 
date; but we ourselves did not eat more. 

The third day the wind changed; and in spite of 
the threatening aspect of the sky, we quitted the 
cavern of Mokatteb, for we felt, that with the in- 
crease of mouths, our provisions would not allow us 
to delay on the road. When we once more appeared 
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in the light, we looked at each other with mutual 
horror, so much did we resemhle spectres. The trial 
of these three days was deeply written on our coun- 
tenances ; we had the eye sunk and glassy, the skin 
dry, the respiration panting, and the hody completely 
bent. We soon perceived the sea; and as our road 
led us for a short time along its shores, our Arabs 
ran to fill their mouths with water, and returned to 
blow it up the nost;rils of the dromedaries, which 
immediately restored to them all their vigour* I 
had a great wish to bathe ; but I was afraid to ven> 
ture, for fear that I should not b0 able to resist the 
desire of drinking. Briny as the water of the sea 
would have been, it would certainly not have ap- 
peared more fetid and undrinkable than that of our 
water-bags. 

Towards evening, our Arabs at last found a tank» 
Still fearing that our avidity to drink this icy water 
after so long a fast and such violent heat, might have 
injured our health, they pitched our tent at some 
distance from the spring, and in a few minutes Be- 
chara came with goblets full of pure water ; this was 
a real luxury, and it rendered us eager for supper. 
It seems that the water had not a less appetizing 
effect on the Arabs, for during the night they de- 
voured all our sugar, and the remainder of the mich- 
mick to increase their rations. We had eaten the 
last of the dates in the cavern of Mokatteb. 
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We were made aware of this abstraction the next 
morning at breakfast; and in place of tbe stolen pro- 
Tisionsy Abdallah served us his infamous crumpetsj 
which we never touched, dried raisins and coffee. 
We asked for something else, and he then told us 
the truth. The happiness arising from past danger^ 
and the certainty that the necessity must have- been 
very pressing before such men would have been 
guilty of pilfering, rendered us ready to pardon. Our 
indulgence produced it» fruits. That night, after 
having eaten with us the remainder of the rice, which 
was not very considerable, they finished the coffee 
and raisins. 

The next morning we mounted, under favourable 
auspices. Taleb gave the signal of starting, by put- 
ting his dromedary to the gallop. We followed his 
example, and went for six hours at the top of the 
dromedaries* speed, without being able to conjecture 
the cause of such haste. At length, about the middle 
of the day, we perceived the •fountains of Moses, 
where we had halted when coming; our dromedaries 
redoubled their rapidity, scenting the cool smell at 
more than a league's distance. When they reached 
the springs, they knelt down of their own accord. 
The Arabs prepared our tent with an eagerness and 
speed such as we had not yet witnessed. Five 
minutes afterwards, their promptitude and com- 
plaisance were explained ; we had absolutely nothing 
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to eat ; they had devoured everything, dates, sugar, 
michmich, raisins, and coffee. We resolved to have 
recourse to the unfortunate crumpets, which we had 
rejected the evening befofe ; but, our dislike of them 
had not escaped the notice of our guides, and the 
last grain of our flour was consumed. Luckily we 
had water in abundance; we each drank a full 
goblet, and then immediately resumed our journey; 
whatever was our wish or need of repose, the urgency 
of our position restored our*strength. It was neces- 
sary to reach the ford through the Red Sea at a 
proper hour, under pain of fasting all day and all 
night. Our dromedaries bore the fatigue as if they 
were made of steel, and seemed to acquire strength 
from motion. We had travelled twelve or fifteen 
leagues in the morning, and had to make half as 
much more between two and five in the afternoon. 

At last, we reached the ford, panting and ex- 
hausted ; it was too late, the tide had risen. 

Our situation was far from agreeable ; we had no 
water : in the hope of arriving in time, and after the 
assurances of success given us by the Arabs, we had 
not thought of bringing water from the fountain, so 
that we were literally sinking under thirst and 
hunorer. If the sun had shone in its full strenorth. 
we should have gone mad all at once. At last, 
Bechara seeing our distress, told us that there was 
sometimes a ferryman with a boat at the other side; 
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by firing a pistol in the air, which was the signal, it 
was probable that he would come and take us over. 
Jle had scarcely finished, when I fired ; we waited 
anxiously for ten minutes, and saw with pain that 
we had not been heard. Baron Taylor ordered us to 
fire a volley. This time the mancBuvre was crowned 
with success ; we saw the leaky boat quit the shore, 
and float over the waves. A quarter of an hour 
after, she reached the shore where we were waiting. 
We instantly sprung on board the bark, making a 
sign to Abdallah and Mohammed to follow. Our 
Arabs remained to guard the baggage; but our first 
care was to send back Mohammed with provisions; 
in the mean time, we hurried on to Suez with all the 
strength that our stomachs had left in our limbs. 
At last, after a smart run, we reached M. Coma- 
nouly's house : he received us with open arms, and 
gave us Buonaparte's apartment. I must confess, to 
our shame, that we entered them with thoughts very 
difibrent from those which occupied our minds when 
we crossed the threshold the first time. We had 
more need of food than of recollections, however 
glorious they might be. M. Comanouly had the 
goodness to surpass our desires; though I believe 
that we went half way ; he got up a hasty supper, 
for which he made excuses, and for which we re- 
turned thanks. 

When the repast was finished, we went to the 
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window; it opened on the port of Suez, and we en* 
joyed with delight the coohiess of the sea. OtiT 
watch was prolonged to a very late hour of the 
night, for whatever physical need we had of repose, 
the emotions we had experienced, and the dangers 
we had escaped, kept ns awake. There our halts 
every evening, with their varied incidents, were pre- 
sented to our minds; the Desert with its concerts of 
hyenas and jackals, its traces of lizards and serpents, 
its scorching sun, and its mortal khamnn^ was no 
more than a recollection ; hut it was a living recol- 
lection, one which, though I may say, could he 
touched with the £nger, yet near as we were to it, 
already offered to our minds all its poetry and mag- 
nificence. Time and distance have only increased 
the grandeur of these recollections ; even now, all 
the pleasing and terrihle emotions of this wondrous 
pilgrimage, remain palpitating in my heart ; and I 
would not hesitate, if an opportunity of returning 
presented itself, to purchase them again at the price 
of the same fatigues and the same dangers. 
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XVII. ' THE GOVERNOR OF SUEZ. 

The next morning our first visit was paid to the 
governor of Suez; it would seem that we had been 
strongly recommended to him, or that our amiability 
had left an agreeable impression, for his reception 
of us was quite fraternal. Scarcely had we entered, 
when we were served with goblets of that delicious 
water which I had so often regretted during the past 
three weeks, spent in a hopeless search for a similar 
cooling beverage. After the water came pipes and 
coffee; and after pipes and coffee the history of 
our adventures. I told and Mohammed repeated 
the events of our journey, and it was gratifying to 
observe the impressions they produced on the grave 
and benevolent countenance of the Pacha. The 
trick played by the Father of Victory seemed to 
rejoice him exceedingly; but what astonished me 
most was, the species of pleasure with which he 
heard my very innocent and disinterested denuncia- 
tion of the little robbery of our provisions by the 
Arabs; when I came to this part of my narrative, 
he made me repeat twice the episode of the mick- 
mick, sugar and coffee; he then asked for the con- 
clusion of the tale with so radiant a countenance, 
that it was manifest he took the greatest pleasure in 
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the translation of my prose. This gave me a high 
idea of his taste, and very sincere regret that he 
could not appreciate the original text. When I had 
concluded the recital of our Odyssey, the governor 
ordered water, to he brought a second time, and in- 
vited us to dine with him. We had no motive for 
refusing this invitation; we therefore accepted it, 
stipulating only for a convenient time. "We went 
to make a tour of the city, and then returned at the 
appointed time. 

As we crossed the lower court of the Pacha's 
palace, we remarked that in order to do us honour, 
he had made a kind of military display. Every 
body was engaged in the palace ; servants, slaves, 
and eunuchs. We were introduced into a large square 
saloon, where he was waiting for us squatted in a 
comer of the divan. After the usual salutations, 
which our faithful interpreter Mohammed translated 
so far as words were concerned, — for we began to 
manage the gestures easily enough, — the servants 
brought in a large silver tray which they placed on 
the ground. We immediately rose and proceeded 
to squat ourselves around. A servant then came in 
with silver ewers and basins, and poured out water 
to wash our hands. The Pacha asked for water 
twice; we had never seen a Turk push cleanliness 
so far. 

The tray supported four silver plates with covers 
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of the same metal, clumsily but richly ornamented. 
One contained the true eastern pilau with its chicken 
in the middle; the second a curry, whose composition 
I could not guess ; the third a quarter of lamb; and 
the fourth a fish. We boldly put our hands inta 
the dish^ observing, however, a certain subordination, 
even amongst ourselves, and we commenced by divid- 
ing the chicken. For the liquid part of the repast 
we had next each of us a goblet of our favourite- 
water, and I know not of any wine that I would 
have preferred at that moment. 

From the chicken we passed to the curry. Here 
the helping became still more easy, for the meat, os 
what appeared meat, had been chopped beforehand* 
Every morsel served as a spoon to take up a certain 
part of the seasoning with it. But we soon dis- 
covered that what we had taken for meat was some 
kind of leguminous vegetable. On the whole our 
fare would have appeared very meagre to Parisians; 
but to us, who had become true children of Ishmael, 
everything was the best possible. 

After the curry came the quarter of lamb. We 
remarked from the demonstrations with which tho 
governor received this dish that he belonged to the 
same school of carving as Taleb and Bechara. Ho 
extended his arms; held Ihe meat fast with ono 
hand, and with the forefinger and thumb of the 
other he pinched the flesh, which he detached from 

u 
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tlie bone with a facilky wliick seemed like enchant-^ 
ment. This time we did not attempt to follow his 
example, certain that we should fail to oar shame. 
We asked the goTemor permission to use oiii blades, 
that he might not be alarmed by an unexp^ected 
gesture; and when this permis^n was granted, we 
cut the animal to pieces with our daggefs. 

Laat came the fisb, a^nd with it one of the severest 
trials we had experienced in our lives. The fish, 
whose name I do not know, was the most bony I 
ever met, so that at the first mouthful, we found it 
necessary to use extraordinary precautioi» to avoid 
choking. We therefore diligen^y inrestigsted evewy 
single morsel before us, to extract these dangeroua 
fubstanees; the goyemor who had swallowed his 
portion without troubling himself about the fi^* 
bones, seeing what we were at, made the servant 
bnng him a portion of the fish (»l a silver plate; he 
toie off a piece of it with his right handy which he 
placed in the hollow of hia I^ and commenced ope- 
rations by extracting every bone, small and great; 
to this fiist preparation he added • about an equal 
quantity of crumbled ln:ead, and then some apices; 
he rolled ,the whole tcgether so as to make a ball 
about the enze of an egg^ placed the ball on a sUvex 
sialvery ifiade a sign to a slave to take it to Baxon 
Taylor, aoid immediately commenced a second edition 
of ^e same work. The notion that.this labour waa 
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fcai me stopped me short, and I Mi ihst I coald witli 
difficulty finish what I had on my plate. The go- 
Tem^ sarvrme leanre off; he thought that I was wait- 
mg for my tniK, and made the more haete, wi^out, 
I must m justice say, bestowing less minute care. 
Hista^ eacecuted, he sent me the fruit of his labour: 
it was a -very |»etty ball about the sise of an aprseot. 
I took it with a low bow, and as if anxious to admire 
the peyfectibn of its workmanship, I examined it 
mkink the gov^tno/s eyes were turned another way, 
reealfing, daring the interral, all my notions of jug-' 
glery-y that I might swallow it as a mountebank 
«wiillowB knives. My trick succeeded. The go- 
vernor unweaoried in his courtesy, immediately began 
fo prepare a ball for Mayer, and whilst absorbed in 
th[BB> operation^ whi^ he performed like a real artist, 
lie did not see thai mine, instead of entering my 
lisouth, passed up my i^eeve and was transferred from 
my sleeve to my poeket. It was impossible for nie 
io^ tell what became of Baron Taylor^ ball, but 
i. have always suspected that he politely swallowed 
it. 

Mayer's pontTon was clearly fixed. There was 
BO cme to serve after him, and consequently at him 
all eyes were aimed. He acted his part iMrayely; 
and fjskithfnlly awallowed the ball with one gulp, at 
the risk of Poking himsdf. Thi» raised his ooa- 
aequence in the eyes of the Paeha, who mistook for 

u 2 
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eagerness his anxiety to be done with, tbis sia^p^ar 
pastry as soon as possible. 

The second service was composed of cakes, swe^t- 
meats^ and sherberts, prepared by the wives of i^e 
governor, the whole of very pleasing aspect, bat, not 
of the most agreeable taste, thanks to the extraor- 
dinary mixtures which form the basis of< Turkish 
cookery. 

The Pacha, who had been in a charming humour 
during dinner, was more pleasant' than ever during 
the dessert. He again spoke of our journey, again 
asked the details of our being carried off hy the 
Father of Victory, from the tribe of Waleb-Saide, 
and made us relate a second time how the robbers 
and robbed had united to eat our sugar and drink 
our coffee. " Now," said he, '* let us get up, and see 
the heads struck off these robbers." 

We thought that we must have misunderstood 
him, and made Mohammed repeat his words; but 
from the stupefaction of our interpreter, and the 
stammering manner in which he repeated the gover- 
nor's proposition, we saw that our host had taken 
up the matter far too seriously. Baron Tayto; as 
chief of the caravan, rose and entreated the Pacha 
who had already made some steps towards the wm- 
dow, to listen. The governor turned round askd 
replied that he would hear what we had to say pre- 
sently, and that, when the execution was over^ he 
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^vrbnld be at our service. Baron Taylor replied, that 
it was precisely respecting the execution that he had 
soihe scruples of conscience to submit to his consider- 
tMixm. The gOTemor made a gracious sign and pre- 
pared to listen, not without casting a glance to the 
window, as if to hint to the orator, " Make haste; 
for we are delaying the show." 

Baron Taylor then, to the great surprise of the 
governor, began to plead the cause of our escort; he 
explained to the Pacha that the poor wretches were 
dying of hunger, and consequently might be ex- 
cused for pilfering our provisions. Besides, this 
little infidelity had no other result than to make us 
fJEist for twenty-four hours, whilst, if they had not 
committed the theft they would assuredly have died 
of hunger. With respect to the trick played by the 
Father of Victory, it was so clearly characteristic of 
Arabic habits, that we were to blame for letting our- 
selves be caught. Besides, its only result was to 
give us a more numerous and consequently .a safer 
escoH. He therefore urgently begged the Pacha not 
to insist upon the punishment. 

Ttie governor replied that Baron Taylor's remarks 
on Arabic manners were perfectly true, and proved 
that he had studied the country as a philosophic 
observer; the same trick, indeed, as he was forced 
to confess, had been played several times, but upon 
ordinary travellers, miserable painters or poor scho- 
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lutB, people into the siode of wliOBe tieatDieiit it was 
Sftot woxtL ihe Pacha's while to make any InqiiirT'. 
JBut with ss it was -quite a cUfferont matter; we 
were the accredited ambaasadoni <»f the Fseneh 
government to the viceroy of E^^pt, and cpadally 
recommended to all provincial governors by Xhrahim 
Pacha. Full and comply Justice was due to vm, 
«nd he again invited us to go and see the heads 
struck off the guilty. Bo saying, he made a .step 
towards the window. 

We then saw that he was so resolved to give us 
ik proof of his consideraiion, that we began to tremble 
for the poor companions of our journey. We all 
rose togetherj and joined our remonstnuices to thoae 
of Baron Taylor. The governor iiien appeared to 
repress his feelings, and made us a sign to take 
couxi^. He then ordered the guilty to be brought 
m, and invited us to sit down by his side. Five 
minutes afterwards our brave friends aprpeaied ; 
Taleb and Abu Mansur at their head, then Bechaia, 
Araballah, and the herd of martyjs, escorted by 
thirty or forty soldiers with naked sabres. 

Taleb and Bechaca, as they entered, cast upon us 
a manifest look of reproach, which went to our 
hearts. We made them a sign to take coan^e; 
ihey had great need of it, for they trembled in every 
limb, and were as pale as their tawny complexions 
allowed. The fact is, that during ^e three bmus 
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which had elapsed siiice their beuig ajresied, vnih" 
out our knowing anjthiag of the matter, they had 
learned from their guards the fate 'that awaited 
them ; so that, aekuewledgiug in their hearts that 
iiiey were in the wrong, and p^fecstly aoquainted 
with the expeditious and meraless procedure 49f 
Turkudi justice, they had looked upon themselyes 
as already beheaded ; and ihis with the more reason 
as, believing that the accusation came from us, they 
had no season to hope for our interoession. Ou^ 
friendly glance, however enccmraging, was, there- 
-fore, far from being intelligible. 

When they were ranged" round us in a circle, the 
governor looked at them for a moment in sil^ice, 
and with so terriHe a glance that the wretches lost 
ihe fedble hc^ we had given them; at length, when 
he saw them sufficiently terrified and repentant, he 
began — ^''Wretched children of the Prophet, you 
who have violated trust towards those confided to 
yotir care : my first intention wa6 to behead you all 
•for your atrocious «rime ; but moved by the urgeot 
entreaties of the ambassadors from the Sultan of 
the Franks, and the honourable Europeans who 
accompany him, I pardon you the capital part oi 
the sentence. You shall escape with only a basti:- 
^ado of fifty blows on the soles of your feet. Away 
with you." 

This was not exactly what the Arabs wanted ; 
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ihej woald havo preferred tlie bastinado to bebteadr 
ing, but it was very evident that they would pref^ 
4 full pardon to the bastinado ; luckily for theip, 
wc were completely of the same ojanioa. Bmrpn 
Taylor made a sign that they should wait a moment, 
and turning to the govemor, who was a^unded at 
our obstinacy, he expressed in our name and his 
own, all his gratitude for the friendly and hospitable 
entertainment we had receiyed. He added, that 
this gratitude was so great that we had no need of 
an additional faTOur at the expense of the feet of 
the Arabs. He consequently besought him to par- 
don them altogether, considering that if these men 
pressed by hunger had departed from the strict line 
of duty, they had on a thousand other occasions 
gone beyond their agreement by the care, foresi<^t, 
and attachment they had manifested towards us; 
that besides, after the services they had rendered us, 
we no longer regarded them as hired guides, but as 
friends who had a right to share with us. Knowing 
^ur sentiments, they had acted upon them in conse- 
-quence ; their only error was, that they had taken 
their share so very negligently that they had lefb 
nothing for us ; but this .was a mistake, and not a 
robbery. Now, as every man who makes a mistake 
and ackhowledgcQ his mistake ought to be pardoned, 
he requested that the amnesty should be granted 
without restriction, and that after having saved 
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ilieir heads, they should obtain further grace for 
their feet. Baron Taylor added, that this was not 
only his desire but that of the two other Europeans 
who accompanied him, as the goyemor might be 
convinced if he permitted us to join in his suppli- 
cations. The governor turned towards us with a 
look of doubt ; he saw by our suppliant looks far 
more than by our words, the truth of what Baron 
Taylor had told him, and remained a moment with- 
oilt reply, undecided and meditative, as if engaged 
in the solution of an inexplicable problem. During 
this time the Arabs had followed the translation of 
our friend's discourse with the most lively gratitude, 
accompanying every merciful phrase with appro- 
priate gestures; so that when they saw us join their 
advocate, they thought that the decisive moment 
was come, and in consequence they knelt down, 
extended their arms towards the governor, and com- 
menced a chorus of supplications and prayers. At 
length the governor looked at us for the last time, 
as if 'to ask whether we were decidedly for the full 
and entire pardon of our culpable escort, and finding 
in our voice, looks, and gestures the same expression 
he had read there already, he turned to his soldiers, 
and with a sigh gave them the signal to withdraw ; 
the soldiers obeyed. The governor then gave Taleb 
and the Father of Victory, in their quality of 
sheikhs^ a long admonition, of which we could only 
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imdeiBteid so mmch m thaA tliejr were very locky to 
iunre to deal with such iiidulgeat masters as we 
^F^exe. This leotore hxriog been finished!, with all 
saitable digzuty, our Arabs retired in sUeaoe smd 
without asking for the oontinuatioa. 

We Tery vannly thanked the governor for all his 
kindness, and assured him that if ever we again 
▼ioted Suez our first visit should be paid to him. 
He ^laaked us in iurs lor our &TOurable opiniens, 
and made us promise that «n reaching Cairo, we 
Aould write a letter to tell him how our escort had 
hehaTed on the journey. This double agreement 
haring been made, we took our leave. 

Within ten minutes walk of the palace, and at 
the first iuiaiii^ of a street, we found our Arabs in 
waiting. The instsmt they saw us« they threw 
titiNcQselves on our hands, which they kissed with 
an eag^cness that left no room to doubt their grati- 
tude. These demonstrations were besides accom- 
panied with promises of inviolable attachment^ which 
no circumstances could alter. What particularly 
touched their hearts was -not so much our having 
interceded for their heads as our having resisted Ibhe 
pleasure of seeing a bastinado given, which, accord- 
ing to them, was one of the most interesting and 
«wous sights in the world. Nevertheless, after the 
finit effusion of thanks^ they propo^d to us to depart 
without delay. The clemency of the governor ap- 
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peered to ifaeni so very uanatund that they could 
not tiiiBt to a pecfeotly. We wore ih^i told wheii^ 
176 were io retjosn o«ur ounels. They were saddled, 
iaden, and waitiag fbgr us on the road to Cairo. 
Scarcely had the Arahs ^^uitted the palace, when 
four of them set oui to Biake eveacything ready, so 
that we could start at the anstaflit. We understood 
the eagerness of our AnhSy and followed them 
laughing. In fact, at the western gate of the etty 
we fMutd our dromedarieB ; ia an insiiant we were 
in our saddles, as if by enchaotneoi. Oar Acaho, 
4m their side, did not give their animals time to 
kned. They caught ihem as they were running 
from behind, just as I had seen Bediara do when 
we were leaving Cairo. Once mounted, Taleb and 
Abu Masniir fraternally united for the .future by 

9 

the common danger they had encountered, took < the 
head of the column, and started it at so hard a 
gallop, that in less than two hoars we had placed 
liaif a score of leagues betwe^i us and the governor 
of Suez, from whom they seemed to think thai 
they GonkL never get fast or fiur enough. 

Nevertheless, as night came 4m while we were 
traversing the last two leagues, it was necessary to 
halt. Our tent was arranged in a mement. Never 
Juid we seen our Arabs so lively and active. Be- 
ehara especially disphiyed a menunent ^^t seemed 
like madness ; he ran afenwi and ^gtmboUed, without 
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any purpose, as if to assure himself thai hislega JmA 
suffered no misfortune; and long after we hadre4ir#4 
to our tent, we heard him speaking, with a ypiee 
which showed the feverish emotion produced hyih^ 
exciting events of the day. 

The next morning we were on the Toadiat dawB; 
we followed the line of hones and skeletons, as we 
had done when coming from Cairo. A caicaBs of a 
dromedary, on which some fragments of flesh stUl 
remained, and from which two or three jackjiJs fled 
at our approach, proved to us that a caravan had 
passed since, and paid its tribute to the disastrous 
road. We passed without halting, under the tree of 
the Desert ; we planted the pegs of our tent on the 
site of the petrified forest ; the terror of the pro- 
ceding evening had overthrown the topographical 
habits of our Arabs. Besides, our day's journey had 
been severe. We had travelled at least a score of 
leagues, without resting more than an hour. 

We were engaged in winding up the sinuous and 
difficult pass of the Mokattan, before the sun rose; it 
appeared above the horizon just as wo attained i^be 
summit of the mountain, and the light of its first 
rays was reflected from the gilded domes of C^mio. Wo 
saluted the populous city, bristling with* mina^eti^ 
crowned with cupolas, and encircled by an immcBifle 
horizon, with all the joy of returning travellers^ We 
halted for ten minutes at the highest point of ti^e 
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motiniaiii-pass, to take in all the details of this won- 
drdtis prospect, more splendid at snn-rise than at any 
ether hour of the day. As if our haghins had guessed 
Otkr wishes, they no sooner reached the western de- 
cliyity of the Mokattan, than they started at the top 
of their speed, and soon cleared the space which sepa- 
rated us from the city of the Khaliphs. Thence to 
Cairo is only a step. This time, we entered the city 
triumphantly, without fearing that our haghiiu would 
play us any unlucky trick. We had become perfect 
riders, and with our Arabian costumes, and faces 
browned by the sun, it would have been really 
difficult to recognise us as Christians. At ten o'clock, 
we were in the house of M. Dantan, yice-consul of 
France, who appeared delighted to see us safe and 
sound. He immediately sent notice to the hostages 
of Waleb-Saide, who, though less exuberant in their 
delight, seemed well satisfied to see our troop com- 
plete, and in good health. The reader will remem- 
ber that their heads were responsible for ours. 

Immediately after the first moments given to the 
pleasure of seeing our countrymen again, and fiuding 
ourselves, if I may say so, once more in France, it 
was necessary to think of business. The amicable 
arrangement made between Taleb and the Father of 
Yiciory at the foot of Sinai was, that they should 
share between them the price of our return. In order 
that our faithful Mends should not be deprived of the 
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reward tlie^ liad 9& k^yallj gained, we resobred iliat 
we wtmid take tkb additional expease upon <nir« 
aelyeft. Befljidee, we gvre each <^ our guestv as laige* 
a present as tke state of out finances would admit;* 
so tbat when we separated, they promised to hold va 
in eternal reraenibranee; and we promiaed to retura 
some future day. I know not whether I dbaH be 
able to keep my enga^ment with tl^iii; but of this 
I am sure,, that they hare kept their engagemeBt 
with us^ and that more than once, on the hoffkin im 
raptd gallop, round the fire kindled m the Desert^ or 
under the noma^ tents of the tribe ei Waleb-Ssade, 
«ur names haTO been repeated by Bechara and by 
Taleb, as ^ose of loyal friends and brave compa- 
mens* 
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M. HE LiNANT, the young aitist iirbo had mtHH 
doeed us to the tribe of Waleb-Soide, haying heard 
of our return, hastened to the Frank hotei, insisted 
that on this occasion we should use no zeaadenoe but 
his, and took us to his home. At the first men* 
tion of our purpose to yisit Jerasalem and Damaseiis, 
he offered to become our companion, and the pro- 
posal was accepted with acclamation. M* de Linant 
having already traversed Syria two oi three tisMS,, 
was the best guide that we eomld poseiUy have. It 
was resolved that we dbonld rest ourBelves while 
going down the Nile to Damietta, and thai having 
reached this city, firesh and ready for a second 
Journey, we should make a second engagement with 
Taleb and his dromedaries, to take us by the load of 
Al Arish to AI Kods (the Holy City), as the Aiabs 
term Jerusalem* 

We commenced our preparations for departore 
that very day. Nothing easier seizes hold of man, 
nor quits him mere reluctantly, than a passion Icnr 
travelling; when once it has taken pcssessioii o£ tbs 
mind, it urges the individual forward ; be most be 
always in motion. The wandering Jew is a. men 
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symbol of an enthusiastic tourist in searcli of tlie 
picturesque. 

We started on a lovely evening, having the wind 
aorainst us, but the. current and fourteen stout Nubian 
rowers in our favour. During the night, which fell 
fast, we cleared all that part of the Nile with which 
we were already acquainted, extending from Boulacq 
to the comer of the Delta. When day dawned, vre 
began to struggle through the eastern branch, which 
is more beautiful and majestic than that of Rosetta* 
The fertility of its banks struck us the more forcibly 
as we had just emerged from the Desert. 
. Towards evening, we saw about a score of women 
! come down from the village to enjoy the luxury of 

I bathing. They plunged into the stream without 

any covering and swam towards our bark, which 
'dI they followed for some time, doubtless attracted by 

;| the songs of our Nubian boatmen. 

I . The next morning we anchored at Mansurah. 

. This name, like that of the Pyramids, recalls one 
, of those^ national reminiscences to which a Frepch- 

I man never is indifferent. It is for ever memorable 

I from its connexion with the crusade of St. Louis, 

I the last of those religious wars for the possession of 

the Holy Land which had so long engaged the 
attention of Christian Europe. 

The house of Fakr-ed>din-Ebn-Lokman, whicli 
served as a prison to St. Loiiis, still stands, shaded 
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by palm-trees, whose age is counted by centunes, on 
tbe left bank of the Nile, which it majestically 
commands. Three immense windows, having Vene- 
tian blinds instead of glass, overlook a circularly- 
arched gate; the arch is ornamented by white and 
red stones, placed alternately. The left of the house 
is flanked by a low mean building, pierced with a 
single opening, which does not deserve the name of 
window; it is the modest chapel in which the pious 
king performed his devotions. The Emir, Fakr-ed- 
din, yielding to the pious scruples of his prisoner, 
caused it to be built, that Louis might be able to 
perform his devotions in a place where he could not 
be interrupted by Mussulmans. 

We halted for a moment before the consecrated 
mansion; our rowers then carelessly resumed their 
songs of the evening before; our jerni bounded over 
the waters, urged forward by the double impetus of 
the oars and the stream. Night overtook, but (did 
not stop iis. When we awoke in the morning, the 
bed of the river was visibly enlarged, and the white 
walls of Damietta were revealed to us through the 
curtain of foliage which borders the Nile. This 
city, situated two leagues higher than the ancient 
city to which it has succeeded, has an Italian ap- 
pearance; the houses are large and handsome; those 
which border the quays have all terraces surrounded 
with green trellises, which produce a most delightful 
effect. X . 
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We had scarcely readied the .house of the vice- 
consul of France, when we met Taleb, Bechara, and 
all our faithful Arabs, expecting our arrival. They 
came to receive our orders for guiding us throcigh 
Al Arish, and the Desert, to Jerusalem; but osr 
recent experience of travelling by water had so 
charmed us, — ^this means of transport seemed to us 
so preferable to that which the Arabs offered,«-and 
our opinions on the subject were so completely 
adopted by M. Linant and the vice-consul, that it 
was finally resolved we should go by sea to Jaffa. 

We quitted our Arabs as old and true firiends; and 
' it was not without some sorrow of heart, that we 
cast a last glance on the dromedaries, which, kneel- 
ing and motionless, with their gazelle-like eyes fixed 
upon us, seemed to protest against our objections to 
I the unpleasantness of their motions. They soon, 

however, proved to us that they had lost none of 
their agreeable habits ; they rose up in two moti<»is, 
according to the classic custom of the Des^t^ and 
carried off their cavaliers in a round trot, that would 
unseat a cuirassier. 

The preparations for our little voyage wctg soon 
complete; the jerm which we had hired was about 
twenty feet long, and was manned by three Turkish 
sailors, that is tQ say, three grave personages ex- 
clusively occupied in smoking from long pipes tlie 
best tobacco of Latakia. 
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In ordet to profit by tie morning breesse in clear- 
ing the Bogbaz, (mouth of the Nile,) we left Da« 
mietta at six o'clock. 

Just as we were pushing off, a Turk came up to 
Baron Taylor, and besought him for the hospitality 
of a passage to Jaffa. The joy of the suppliant was 
extreme, when told that his request was granted. 
He entered the bark, and hastened to supply his 
pipe with the tobacco belonging to our sailors. He 
then joined the group, and soon raised a column of 
smoke, which might have induced those who saw our 
progress, without perceiving anybody working the 
ship, to suppose that we were propelled by some 
novel kind of steam machinery. 

The banks of the Nile near its mouth, are very 
productive, and are laid out in rice-fi^ds ; trees be-^ 
came more rare as we advanced ; but th« figure of 
the banks did not change, they were sloped by an 
imperceptible declivity to the sea. In some places 
the river was three quarters of a league wide ; in 
others it narrowed to a quarter; the breadth at the 
mouth, as well as I could judge, was about a league 
and a-half. 

The currents are rapid; and the bed, filled with 
rocks rising to the level of the water, presents con- 
siderable difficulties to the navigator. The owner of 
the jerm^ carelessly stretched at his full length upon 
the deck, gave his orders to the two sailors; he 
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twice threw us into the hreakers; and I must do 
him the justice to say, that he did not appear in the 
least excited by the danger we encountered. At. 
nine o'clock, we were in the open sea, gliding. over 
its level surface, propelled by a fresh breeze, blowing 
right off the land. 

It was the last adieu of the empire of the Pha- 
raohs; the last sight of the mysterious laiid of Egypt, 
which soon only rose above the sea as a narrow band 
of verdure like a sea-serpent, and which, when even- 
ing came, disappeared in a sky of purple and gold. 
Our eyes were turned to this glittering point, until 
it was veiled by night, which curtained the entire 
horizon with a uniform shade. A prospect was no 
longer in view, but still we did not close our eyes; 
expectation kept us awake; for at day-light we 
hoped to salute the Holy Land. 
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THE END, 



LoNuoN :.^ouM W. Parksr, St. Martin*K Lanb. 
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Two Volumes, with Engravings, price 'Js., 

•A FAMILIAR HISTORY OF BIRDS; 

Their Nature^ Habits, and Instincts. 

Hy theRightRev. E. STANLEY, D.D.. Lord Bishop of Ncrwich. 
President of tlie Liuniean Society. 



With Engravings, price 3s. 6d., 

•WILD ANIMALS; 

Their Nature, Habits, and Instincts; with Incidental Notices of the Reijions 

they inhabit. 

By MARY ROllERTS. 



Also, by the same Author, with Engravings, price 3s. 6d., 

•DOMESTICATED xlNIMALS, 

Considered with reference to Civilization and the Arts. 



With Engravings, price 2s. 6d., 

•MINERALS AND METALS; 

Their Natural History and Uses in the Arts ; with incidental Accounts of 

MINES and MINING. 



A New Edition, Enhirged and Improved, and uith many Cuts, price Ss. 

•THE ELEMENTS OF BOTANY, 
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APPROVED BOOKS ' 
With En ((ravings, price 8i. 6d^ 

SISTER MARY'S TALES in NATURAL HIBT6rY. 



Price Si. €</., 

THE DEAF AND DUMB BOY : 

A Tale : with some Acconnt of the Mode of Ecfac^ting the Deaf and Dumb. 

By the Rev. W. FLETCHER, M.A. 



Witli many Cuts,' price 3s. Cd., 

SANDFORD AND MERTON. 

Adapted to llie Use of Young Persons of the present day. 
By MISS ZOliNLIN. 



Price 3s. 6d.,' 

FABLES AND MORAL MAXIMS, in PROSE 

and VERSE. 
Selected by ANNE PARKER. 



Price 3s. 6d., 



POPULAR POEMS FOR YOUNG PERSONS. 

Si^ected by ELIZABETH PARKER. 



New Edition, revised and corrected, price Is. 6<L, 

FIVE HUNDRED CHARADES 

From History. Geography, and Biography. 



Price Is. each, with Engravings, 

PERSIAN FABLES, for Young and Old ; 
•PERSIAN STORIES: 

Illustrative of EASTERN MANNERS and CUSTOMS. 
By the Xev. H. 6. K E E N B. M.A . 
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FOR FAMILIES AND SCHOOLS. 

Tliird Edition, with many Cuts, price Sf.» 

PRBTTY LESSONS FOR GOOD CHILDREN; 

Wilh some Easy Lessons in Latin. 
By SARA COLERIDGE. 



Price St.. 

ABBOTTS READER; 

A Series of Familiar Pieces, in Prose and Verse, calculated to produce a 

Moral Influence on the Hearts and Lives of Young Persons. 

By the Authors of the Youko CuaisriAir; The CoBXXft-SToifs ; Thx 

Tkacher, &c 



Price 3f. 6ff., 

THE YOUNG LADY'S FRIEND; 

A MANUAL of PRACTICAL ADVICE and INSTRUCTION to 
YOUNO FEMALES, on their entering upon the DUTIES of LIFE 

after quitting School* 
By a LADY. 



Price 3s, 6<f., 

• ON THE EDUCATION AND TREATMENT OF 

CHILDREN. 
The *' MoTHKE*s Book/* adapted to the use of Parents and Teachers. 



Price !«., 

FAITH AND PRACTICE; 

Or, The AppUcation of Christian Principles to the Practical Dulles of Life 



Price M., 

THE RITE OF CONFIRMATION EXPLAINED. 

By the Rev. D. I. EYRE. M.A. 



Price 8i, Od»» 

QUESTIONS ON THE GOSPEL OF LUKE, 

With Lectures thereon. 

By the Rer. T. VOWLER SHORT. D.D. 
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APPROYKD BOOKS 
Price As. 6d.,' 

•READINGS in ENGLISH PROSE LITERATURE 

Contaiuinj; choice' Specimens of the Works of the best English Writers, 
From Lord Bacon to the Freshen t Time. 

With Essays oq the Proobxss of English Litebatube. 



VtUx it. 6<f., 

♦READINGS IN BIOGRAPHY; 

A Setectton of tiie Lives of Ehimbnt Men of all Nayiovs. 



Price 4s. 6d„ 

• READINGS IN J>OETR Y ; 

A Selection from the Work« of tlie best English Poets, from Spxnbeb to 
the present times ; with Specimens of the American Poets ; 
Notices of the Writers; and Explanatory Notes. 



Price 3s., 

• EASY LESSONS IN MECHANICS ; 

With familiar Illustrations of the Practical Application of Mechanical 

Principles. 



With many Engravings, price 5f« 

•READINGS IN SCIENCE; 

Being familiar EXPLANATIONS of some of the most interesting 
Appearances and Principles in NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 



In Tliree Volumes, price 6s. 6cr. each, 

•THE FAMILY HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 

By the Rev. GEORGE R. GLEIG. M.A. ; 
With an extensive Series of Pictoriai. Illustbations. 



Price 7«.t 

A HISTORY OF LONDON. 

From its Foundation by the Romans to tlie Accession of Queen Vie tor ia. 
with some Account of the Progress of iU Institutions, and Sketches nf 
the Manners and Customs of the People, from the eariy Ages. 
By CHARLES MACKAY. 
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FOR FAIULISS AND SCHOOLS. 
Priee 6«.6<f.» 

•HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH; 

From the Ascenaion of Jesns Christ to the Conyersion of Constantino. 
By the late EDWARD BURTON. D.D. 



Priee 3i. 6d. 

A POPULAR HISTORY OF THE REFORMATION^ 

In Genniuiy, Switwrlmd* «ad Graat Britain ; uad of its chief Promoters . 
OpposesB. and Viotims. By THOMAS FOX. 



Two Volumes, with Engravings, price llf., 

•THE CRUSADERS; 

SCENES, EVENTS, and CHARACTERS, ftom the Times of the Crusadea 

By T. KEIGUTLEY. Esq* 



With Engravings, price 5s. 6d., 

•THE HISTORY OF MOHAMMEDANISM, 

And the Principal MOHAMMEDAN SECTS. 
By W. C: TAYLOR. LL.D., M.R.A.S, &c. 



Second Edition, with many Cuts, lOf. 6iw 

THE STUDENTS MANUAL OF ANCIENT 

HISTORY ; 
Containing Accounts of all the Principal Nations of Antiquity. 

By W. C. TAYLOR, LL.D.' 
Also, 10s. 6dL. 

l^E STUDENTS MANUAL OF MODERN 

HISTORY, by the same Author; 



APPROTKD BOOKS VOR FAMILISS. 
Price 4f .* 

THE EARLY CHRISTIANS; 

Their MANNERS and CUSTOMS. TRIALS and SUFFEKINOS. 
By the Rev. W. PRIDDEN» M.A. , 



Three Volumes, with Portraits, at 4*, 6tf. each, 

• LIVES OF EMINENT CHRISTIANS ; 

By the Rev. R. B. HONE, M.A.. Vicar of Hales Owen. 

You I. Arcbbibhop Ushbk, — Doctor Hammoito,— John EraitTK,— 

Bishop W11.BOW. ^Voim II. Bsrnaiid Gilpin,— Phiup Dk MJoiurAr.-i- 

Bishop Bkdsui,— Doctor HoBNBCK. ^Vol. IIL Bishop RidLbt,-- Bishop 

Hau.,— Bon. RonniT Botx.b. 



Price 5s.t 

THE FAMILY HAND-BOOK; or, PRACTICAL 

INFORMATION in DOMESTIC ECONOMY; 

Inclufling Cookery, Ilousehold Management, and all other Subjects con< 

nected with the Health, Comrort, and Economy of a Family. 

With Choice Receipts and Valuable Hints. 



l*he Second Edition, 8$, 6d., 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF LIVING. 

By HERBERT MAYO, F.R.S.. 
Senior Surgeon of the Middlesex Hospital. 

CowTRMTS.— Of Diversities op CoKsffTtH'tOK; TemperaiMlit ; Habit; 

Diathesis. Of Diet; Digeation; Food; Intervals between Meals; the 

Dgestive Powers ; Food at Difllbrent Ages ; Social Relations of Food.— ^Of 
ExEROiss; Exercise of Boys ; Pliysical Edneatiou of Girls ; K^xereise proper 

for Adults; for the Aged.— —Of Sleep.— **-Of Bathiko. OrCurrHiNO. 

— ^^Of Air aud Climatew— HEAr.TH or Mind; Self-control; Mental 
Culture. 

By the same Author, price 6«. 6<f., 

MANAGEMENT of the ORGANS of DIGESTION. 

in HEALTH and in DISEASE. 

CoifTCNTS.-«ules of Diet for different Constitutions.— Treatmeikt of 

the various kinds of IndlgesUon ; of Looseness;— of Costiveneas. Local 

DioeuMs of the Lower Bowel, and their Treatment, -«^-* 





LoNooN. JOHN Jl^^i.Kkk.'^^un^ W«p Srwjo.. 
/•^ ( OXFORD ^ ' "*«». 
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